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THE REPLY OF SOCRATES. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Tus from that soul incorrupt whom Athens had 
doomed to the death, 

When Crito brought promise of freedom: “ Vainly thou 
spendest thy breath! 

Dost remember the wild Corybantes ? feel they the knife 
or the rod ? 

Heed they the fierce summer sun, the frost, or winterly 
flaws ?— 

If any entreat them, they answer, ‘We hear but the 
flutes of the God !’ 


“So even am I, O my Crito! Thou pleadest a losing 
cause ! 

Thy words are but sound without import—I hear but 
the voice of the Laws; 

And, know thou! the voice of the Laws is to me as 
the flutes of the God.” 


Thus spake that soul incorrupt; and wherever, since 
hemlock was quaffed, 

Aman has stood forth without fear—has chosen the 
dark deep draught— 

Has taken the lone one way, nor the path of dishonor 
has trod— 

Behold! he, too, hears but the voice of the Laws, the 
flutes of the God! 


New YORK CITY. 
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FOR CUBA. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





HAVE you heard the call from Cuba 
Coming northward on the breeze ? 

Have you seen the dark cloud hanging 
To the southward o’er the seas ? 


It is a gasp for liberty, 
That shudders on the air ; 
Spain has ra-lit her torture-fires, 
And men are writhing there. 


Oppression’s tempest gathers force, 
Its tidal wave rolls high; 

Old Europe’s shadow dims the stars 
We kindled in the sky. 


The time is come for action, 
Now let the right prevail; 

Shall all our boasted sympathy 
With slaves downtrodden fail ? 


Shall we be mockers of the faith 
By which our course was set ? 

Shall we deny what we received 
From men like Lafayette ? 


Help! help! the swarthy patriots cry, 
While Spaniards beat them down, 
Because they wiil not bend the knee 

To one who wears a crown. 


The hoary, medieval lie, 
That robes the power of kings, 
And rivets chains on bleeding hands, 
Once more its logic brings. 


At subtle diplomatic pleas 
Let free-born statesmen scoff ; 

Poor, drowning Cuba grips our skirt,— 
Shall Freedom shake her off ? 


Ob no! fling out the fleet and flag, 
To shield her from the storm, 
And let that splendid island feel 
The clasp of Freedom’s arm. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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BELLIGERENCY AND BELLIGERENTS, 


BY THE HON, FREDERICK R. COUDERT. 








In law, the recognition of belligerency is the recogni- 
tion of the fact that war exists. War does not exist in 
a country simply because a certain number of subjects 
or citizens has rebelled against the authorities. Rebel- 
lion does not always rise to the dignity of revolution, 
altho the regular authorities are apt to belittle revolu- 
tion into rebellion and the other side to take the pre- 
cisely contrary view. It took Great Britain a long time 
to realize the fact that the Colonists were really engaged 
in revolution and not in a petty and childish rebellion 
which summary castigation would speedily subdue. In 
other words, when those who rebel against the parent 
Government acquire, by reason of their numbers and 
successful efforts in the field, such a status as to justify 
a reasonable expectation that they will succeed in severing 
themselvesfrom the Government theretofore considered 
legitimate, it becomes the duty of foreign nations to 
ascertain how far one nation has been divided into two 
possible ones. 

A question of fact always presents itself, and each 
case must stand upon its own merits. As a general 
proposition, however, it may b> said that, unless the 
citizens or subjects in rebellion have acquired some area 
of territory, some considerable town or some seaport 
which they may call their own and hold against their 
adversaries ; or, to put it differently, uatil they are ina 
position where they receive foreign visitors and negoti- 
ators, under their own authority and protection, and 
exercise acts of power exclusive of the mother couatry— 
until, I say, this occurs, they are not usually in a position 
to demandrecognition. Fora recognition of belligerency 
is a two-sided affair: it implies certain disadvantages to 
the recognizing power, which must make our Govern- 

ment pause, notwithstanding its natural sympathy for 
those who are fighting in behalf of their own independ- 
ence. 

Whether the insurgents in Cuba should be recognized 
as belligerents must depend upon a question of fact. 
They must establish the existenca of a de facto political 
organization of such a character as to constitute it an 
independent State, with the ability to discharge the 
duties of that condition. Unfortunately for her and for 
those who sympathize with her efforts to attain self-gov- 
ernment, insurgent Cuba has, thus far, no ships, no leg- 
islature, no regular navy, no one territory or city which 
she is holding permanently against her enemies. 

There isa very great difference between such a coadi- 





tion of affairs and the status of the South at the begin 
ning of the Rebellion, and which is especially striking 
in this particular; that while nearly all Southerners 
were united in sustaining the Southern view, the natives 
and residents of Cuba seem to be almost hopelessly 
divided among themselves. But for this fact the result 
of the Revolution would scarcely be in doubt. 

The sympathy of Americans naturally goes forth to 
those who are seeking to sever themselves from foreign 
domination and to govern themselves. The rule of Spain 
in Cuba, whatever may have been its raison d’étre in the 
past, is to-day an anachronism, and the American people 
have but little patience with anachronisms. On the 
whole, it may be said, leaving out our sentimental lean- 
ing, and our admiration for much bravery against odds, 
the insurrection must make more headway in fact be- 
fore it shall have earned its title to recognition. 

A short time since it was said that the Spanish authori- 
ties had made threats in regard to carrying on the war 
according to methods which are repugnant to the 
humane and civilized sense of mankind. It cannot be 
foretold as to what the effect would be if these threats 
were carried into execution, The indignation of a great 
people, when inflamed by a barbarous departure from 
tolerated forms of war, might wipe out precedents and 
do what the insurgents may not succeed in doing. 

The effect of the recognition of belligerency would be 
to offer aid and comfort to the struggling people by giv- 
ing them a recognized status, to enable them to nego- 
tiate loans abroad, employ cruisers at sea, and, in various 
other ways, p2rmitting them to act as one of the family 
of nations. 

But such a step would also involve advantages to Spain 
and corresponding disadvantages to our navy. Thus, 
Spain could blockade our ports and we would have no 
right to object; on the other hand, if outrages were 
committed upon Americans in the insurgent territory, she 
would be relieved from responsibility, and we should be 
estopped from denying her the immunities which a con- 
dition of war necessarily carries with it. 

The fact that Cuba is a colony of Spain does not, in 
theory, make any difference ; she is no more entitled to 
recognition for that, on principle, than if it were the 
province of Castile or Arragon that was trying to sever 
itself from the parent stem. But, in fact, we, being a 
Government of the people and affected by popular im- 
pulses and sentiment, cannot but feel otherwise where a 
co'ony is concerned, which is trying to follow the exam- 
ple, not only of ourselves but of the numerous other 
Spanish colonies which now enjoy freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

New York City. 


WHY CUBA DEMANDS SELF-GOVERNMENT. 





BY TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA, 
D&SLEGATE AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY ‘** REPUBLICA DE CUBA.” 





The cause of the present revolution in Cuba, briefly 
stated, may be said to be taxation without representa- 
tion, a phrase certainly familiar to American ears and 
emphasized by the most important event in the history 
of the nation, the War for Independence. Is it not quite 
natural, especially in this progressive age, that an intel- 
ligent and spirited people like the Cubans should demand 
the right to govern themselves, especially in view of the 
fact that they have always suffered from misgovern- 
ment at the hands of their rulers? For three hundred 
years, in the early history of Cuba, Spain almost forgot 
the existence of the Pearl of the Antilles, her attention 
being turned to Peru and Mexico, the countries of gold 
and silver. It is said that some of the Spanish officials 
even forgot the name of the island, directing their 
dispatches to the Isle de la Habana. . 

All the laws for Cuba are made in Spain. The annual 
budget of the island, that i3, the annual estimate of rev- 
enue and expenditure, is made in Spain; all the em- 
ployés in the governmental service on the island come 
from Spain. The Spaniards decide just how much money 
shall be raised by taxes and all the Cubans have to 
do is, to use an Americanism, ‘‘step up to the captaia’s 
office and settle.” The annual taxation amounts to be- 
tween $24 000,000 and $26 000,000. Among the items of 
expenditure are $10,500,000 for interest on the national 
debt of Spain, nearly $7,000,000 for the army and navy, 
about $4,000,000 salaries for civil employés, $2,000,000 for 
pensions to retired military, civil and judicial officials or 
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their widows, nearly $1,000,000 for the judicial and 
$700,000 for the Treasury Department. No money is ap- 
propriated to primary public education, and only an in- 
significant sum to works of public utility and higher 
education. The municipalities provide for primary edu- 
cation as best they can, tho their means are very lim- 
ited, all the available methods of raising revenue hav- 
ing been exhausted by the General Government. This 
taxation, for a country of 1,600 000 inhabitants, is an 
enormous burden, but does not represent the real amount 
of money taken from the people. For every dollar 
raised by taxation another dollar is stolen by the Span- 
ish officials sent to the island by the paternal Govern- 
ment, 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the Cubans should demand the right to self-government. 
It must be remembered that they have not resorted to 
physical force until peaceable methods to secure re- 
dress of their wrongs bave failed. The people have 
vainly applied to the Spanish Cortes for the right of 
self-government, not only at a comparatively recent 
date, but for the past seventy years they have vainly 
endeavored to secure their rights by legislative means 
and have hoped to avoid a war. The Spanish law- 
makers have invariably refused to grant them any real 
redress. I say real redress because the Cortes, abouta 
year before the present revolution, offered 2 scheme of 
reform which would not have remedied any of the evils 
complained of, and was only intended as a sop to blind 
the eyes of the Cubans and keep them patient under the 
yoke of theirmasters. It did not, in any sense, provide 
for the self-government of Cuba. The Cubans would 
still be compelled to pay their enormous taxes, all the 
officials on the island would still come from Spain as 
they have been coming from time immemorial. ‘The 
badget would still be made in Spain to suit the ideas of 
the rulers there, and the Cubans would have just as lit- 
tle as ever to say about the management of affairs on 
their beautiful island. 

The Spanish Government always protects its officials 
in Cuba when they have been discovered in any crime. It 
is very rarely that they are ever convicted of a crime, be- 
cause the court officials are Spaniards and protect them 
in every possible way. Once ina great while, however, 
a Spanish cfficial may be found guilty ; but, when he is 
sent to Spain where he is to receive bis punishment, he 
is invariably pardoned. He uses the money which he 
has stolen from the Cubans to secure his release from 
serving any sentence. 

Mr, Edward A. Gilmore, an American, who was em- 
ployed on a sugar plantation in Cuba for several years, 
recently gave the following illustration of Spanish justice 
in Cubain one of the New York dailies, Mr. Gilmore 
says that there was an estate for sale in a town not far 
from Havana. One of the Superior Judges wanted the 
estate and began negotiating for it. At the same time a 
young Cuban lawyer decided that the estate was a prop- 
erty that would suit him. He went to the owner, closed 
a contract with him and the deed was made out. When 
the Spanish judge heard that he had lost the estate he 
determined to secure it, notwithstanding it had been sold 
to another party. He made a charge of fraud or some 
kind of illegality against the young lawyer, had the case 
tried before himself, promptly decided against the young 
lawyer, throwing him into prison foran alleged violation 
of the law, and confiscated the estate. Mr. Gilmore 
closes his recital of this incident by saying that this case 
is only one of a score of other cases of which he has per- 
sonal knowledge, ‘ The arrogance and injustice of the 
Spanish rulers,” he says, ‘‘ and the long-suffering spirit, 
the humility of the Cubans under the outrageous op- 
pression from which they suffer, are simply incredible 
to one who does not know the facts.”’ 

The attempt on the part of the Spanish Cortes to de- 
ceive, to humbug the Cubans into the idea that they 
were going to give them home rule, when they had no 
intention of so doing, certainly hastened the present 
uprising. After suffering so many years from the in- 
justice of their rulers, showing their discontent by sev- 
eral uprisings, notably the war of 1868 which lasted for 
ten years, the Cubans thought that Spain might finally 
reform the terrible abuses under which they had suffered 
so long. But Spain gave them nothing. Now, Cuba is 

_ fighting for the reforms which she vainly tried to secure 
by peaceable means, Spain talked about giving Cuba 
home rule, but there was not the slightest intention of 
giving to Cuba even the kind of home rule that Canada 
enjoys. Canada has her own Legislature, makes her 
own laws, and has her own governmental employés ap- 
pointed from among her own people ; and England, the 
mother country, only sends there a Governor-General. 
But that is not the case with Cuba, and Spain would 
never give that kind of government to the Cubans, if 
they wanted it, which they do not. There is really oc- 
casion for but very little commercial intercourse between 
Spain and Cuba, because the United States sends to the 
island about everything that its inhabitants need, while, 
on the other hand, the United States is Cuba's great 
market for sugar. Spain cannot buy her sugar. Spain 
cannot supply her with flour. The flour that reaches 
Cuba is first sent to Spain, and from there to Cuba, so 
that the Spaniards may collect a duty from the islanders. 
In that way the Cuban pays very dear for his flour, 
whereas he could obtain it very cheap if complete com- 
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mercial intercourse existed between the two countries. 
The great advantage which Spain has in Cuba, and will 
hold on to until it is forcibly wrested from her, is that 
she has her own officer on the island to make up the 
budget, so that it will be to the profit of Spain without 
regard to the benefit of the Cubans. She wants our 
island to pay for her army and navy. consular expenses, 
and the salaries of the Spanish officials sent to Cuba, 
who steal from the people as much again as they are 
paid for their services. Ohno; Spain will never grant 
home rule in any gense of the word to Cuba, from which 
she derives such a large revenue for ‘her lazy and venal 
officials. 

The present uprising is, in every sense of the word, a 
real revolution, because it comes from the whole people. 
The previous struggles for Cuban independence have 
generally been inspired by a few men occupying high 
positions. At such times the mass of the people were 
not conscious of their rights, but, in the present great 
struggle, which we firmly believe will result in giving 
self-government to Cuba, the whole people, the lower as 
well as the higher classes, have engaged their sympathies 


. in the movement, und, as far as they are able to do so, 


they give their aid. They have had their eyes opened to 
the legislative policy of Spain and her false promises of 
righting the wrongs of Cuba. They are indignant atthe 
treatment they have received at her hands, both at home 
and in the Cortes, and they are thoroughly aroused to 
fight for the rights that they have been vainly demand- 
ing for the past seventy years. It is not the fault of the 
Cubans that they have appealed to arms. They would 
be only too glad to secure their liberty without the aid of 
war ; but it has been plainly and repeatedly demonstrated 
to them that they cannot obtain their rights without a 
physical struggle. ‘‘ Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow.” And soit is that in all orders of Cuban 
society, from the ignorant Negro to the intelligent mer- 
chant and the educated man of letters, all are inspired 
with one thought, all are animated with one resolve—the 
independence of Cuba. 

The revolutionists in Cuba fight according to two 
methods, one is the guerrilla method, and the other is by 
massing their troops and fightiug the Spanish forces in the 
open field. Whenever they can secure an advantageous 
position to meet the enemy in the open field they mass 
two or three thousad, or more men, and battle with the 
Spaniards ; then they divide their forces into bands of 
two or three hundred each and engage in guerrilla war- 
fare. They are glad to meet the enemy face to face, and 
do so when they can secure an opportunity. The revo- 
lution has now extended from the eastern part very far 
into the western end of the land. I should say that the 
revolution extends over four-fifths of the island. It is 
not possible for the insurgents to fight in the towns along 
the coast, because they are guarded by Spanish war 
ships, still we have troops on the coast, and we are able 
to protect the landing of newcomers who are going to 
join our army, and also to land the arms and ammuni- 
tion, which are continually being sent to the troops. 
Many of the firearms used by the insurgents have been 
captured by them from their enemies. Fourteen thou- 
sand rounds of ammunition were captured in one en- 
gagement alone. 

I think there are some Cubans who are anxious that 
their island shall be annexed to the United States as 
soon as possible; but there are many more, in fact a 
vast majority, who believe that the question of annexa- 
tionis a long ways off, and is not to be considered until 
the Cubans themselves have tried an independent gov- 
ernment. This last named class see no necessity for an- 
nexing Cuba politically to the United States, because she 
is already annexed to this country commercially. They 
see no reason why Cuba should form a part of the 
United States. When Cuba once secures her independ- 
ence the Cuban people will then, through the exercise of 
the suffrage, decide the kind of government they will 
have. It may possibly be that a majority of the people 
will decide that they want the island annexed to the 
United States, or the vote may show a desire on the part 
of the Cubans to be an independent nation. That ques- 
tion is only to be decided after independence has been 
secured. The first and foremost thing before us now is 
to get rid of the Spanish Government. When once that 
has been done and Cuban independence has been secured 
the question of annexation can be decided. 

We are now printing a pamphlet which will recite the 
causes of the war, the many grievances from which Cuba 
has suffered so long at the hands of Spain, and her de- 
termination to rid herself of the Spanish yoke. This 
history of Spanish rule in Cuba will be laid before our 
members of Congress, This will help them in their con- 
sideration of the Cuban question, and prove conclusively 
that our cause is as just as was the cause of the Amer- 
icans in the Revolution. There will be no argument 
about annexation. What we demand, what we must 
have first of allis independence. It is too late now to 
consider any scheme of home rule, however feasible such 
a suggestion may have been in the past. ‘ Independ- 


ence” is the watchword of the Cuban, first, last, and all 
the time. 

On the twenty-fourth of last February the delegates of 
the revolution adopted their Constitution, solemnly de- 
claring the separation of Cuba from the Spanish mon- 
archy and the constitution of Cuba, as a free and inde- 
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pendent State, under the name of the Republica de Cuba, 
The following are the articles of the Constitution : 


** ARTICLE I.—The supreme power of the Republic shall 
be vested in a council composed of a President, Vice Pres- 
ident, and four Secretaries for the dispatch of business of 
War, of the Interior, of Foreign Affairs, and of the Treas- 
ury. 

“ ART. If.—Every Secretary shall have a sub-Secretary, 
in order to supply any vacancy. 

‘“‘ArT. If. —The Council of Government shall have 
power to dictate all measures and dispositions relative to 
the civil and political life of the revolution; to impose and 
collect taxes; to contract public loans: to issue paper 
money; to appropriate and expend the funds collected in 
the island from whatever source, and also the funds which 
may be raised abroad ; to grant letters of marque; to raise 
troops, and to maintain them ; to declare reprisals with 
respect to the enemy, and to ratify treaties; to grant 
authorization, when deeming it convenient to doso, for 
the trial before the civil courts of the President or any 
member of the Council of Government who may be accused ; 
to decide all matters which may be brought before them by 
any citizen, except those of a judicial character ; toapprove 
the law of military organization, and the ordinances of 
the military service, as drawn up by the Commander in- 
Chief ; to grant military commissions from that of colonel 
upward, previously hearing and considering the report of 
the immediate superior officer,and of the General-in-Chief or 
the Lieutenant, and also to appoint the General-in-Chief 
and the Lieutenant in case of vacancy ; to order the election 
of four representatives for each army corps whenever, in 
accordance with this Constitution, an Assembly shall be 
convened. ; 

** ART. IV.—The Council of Government shall intervene 
in the direction of military operations only when, in their 
judgment, it shall be absolutely necessary to do so. 

“ArT. V.—The decrees of the Council of Governinent 
shall be valid only when two-thirds of the members shall 
have concurred in them, 

“ ArT. VI.—The office of Councilor may not be held by 
one holding any other office under the Republic, nor by any 
person under the age of twenty-five years. 

** ART. VIL.—The executive power is vested in the Presi- 
dent, and in his default in the Vice President. 

“* ART. VIII.—The decisions of the Council of Government 
shall be sanctioned and promulgated by the President, 
who shall take all necessary steps for their execution with- 
in ten days. 

*“ ArT. IX —AIl treaties entered into by the President 
shall be ratified by the Council of Government in order to 
be valid. 

‘* ArT. X.—The President shall receive all diplomatic 
representatives and issue the respective commissions to 
public functionaries. 

“ArT. XI.—The treaty of peace with Spain, which shall 
have for its basis the absolute independence of the Island 
of Cuba, shall be ratified by the Council of Government, 
and by the Assembly of Representatives convened ex- 
pressly for this purpose. 

* ArT. XII.—The Vice President shall act for the Presi- 
dent in the case of a vacancy. 

““ Art. XIII.—In case of a vacancy of the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, by resignation, deposition, death, 
or any other cause, an Assembly of Representatives shall 
be convened, and meanwhile the duties of said offices 
shall be discharged by the oldest of the Secretaries in 
age. 
“ArT. XIV.—The Secretaries shall have voice and vote 
in all deliberations and resolutions of the Council. 

“ArT. XV.—The Secretaries shall have the right to pro- 
pose for appointment all the employés of their respective 
offices. 

* ArT. XVI.—The sub-Secretaries, in cases of vacancy, 
shall act for the Secretaries, and shall then have voiceand 
vote in the deliberations. 

‘“* ART. XVII.—AIl the armed forces of the Republic and 
the direction of the military operations shall be under the 
control of the General-in-Chief, or, in case of vacancy, under 
the Lieutentant-General. 

* Art. XVIIL—AII public functionaries, whatever their 
class, shall aid and support one another in the execution 
of the resolutions of the Council of Government. 

‘““ArT. XIX.—All the Cubans are bound to serve the 
revolution with their persons and interests, each one ac- 
cording to his abilities. 

‘* ART. XX.—Foreign property shall be subjected to the 
same taxes imposed upon the property belonging to 
Cubans; but an exception shall be made in favor of the 
property of foreigners whose Governments recognize the 
rights of belligerancy to Cuba, and no tax shall be imposed 
upon it during the revolution. 

“ART. XXI.—AIl debts contracted and obligations in- 
curred since the beginning of the present revolutionary 
movement by the Chief Commanders of the army for the 
benefit of the revolution shall be held valid and due, and 
also those which henceforward the Council of Government 
may contract or incur. 

“ ArT. XXIIL.—The Council of Government shall have 
power to depose any of its members for just cause by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds, and shall report the fact to the As- 
sembly first convening after the occurrenee. 

“* ART. XXIII.—The Judicial power shall act with entire 
independence of all the others, and the Council of Govern- 
ment shall provide for its organization and regulation. 

“ ART. XXIV.—The present Constitution shall remain 
in force for two years, unless the war should come to a0 
end beforethat time. After the expiration of two years 
from the date hereof, an Assembly of Representatives shall 
be convened for the purpose of electing a new Government 
and amending this Constitution, if necessary in their judg- 
ment to do so. 

“So has been agreed upon and resolved in the name of 
the Republic of Cuba, by the Constituent Assembly at 
Jimaguayu, on the sixteenth of September, 1895; and in 
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witness thereof we, the delegates-representatives of the 
Cuban people, sign the present instrument.” 

The officials of the New Republic are: President, Sal- 
yador Cisneras Betancourt, Marquis of Santa Lucia; 
Vice President, Bartolome Masso ; Secretary of War, 
Carlos Roloff; Delegate and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Tomas Estrada Palma; General-in-Chief of the Army, 
Maximo Gomez; Lieutenant-General, Antonio Maceo; 
Major-Generals Serafin Sanchez, Francisco M. Carrillo, 


New YorK CITY. 





THE CUBANS INCAPABLE OF SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT. 





BY A. TALTAVULL, 


SPANISH EDITOR OF “THE ExPORT WORLD AND HERALD,” CORRE- 
SPONDENT OF “* EL LIBERAL,” MADRID, SPAIN, ETC., BTC. 





When I answer certain questions propounded to me by 
Tue INDEPENDENT in regard to the Cuban rebellion, I 
think some readers at least will admit that there is con- 
siderable to be said on the Spanish side of the contro- 
versy. 

Since 1878 the Cubans have enjoyed almost the same 
liberties as the people of the United States, consequently 
the cry of “ tyranny” alleged to be exercised by the Span- 
iards has no foundation in fact. The courts of justice 
are open to all; the presiding judges are thirty Cubans 
and only six Spaniards: it is evident and natural that 
these thirty judges should not act arbitrarily against 
their countrymen. 

After the war of 1868-78 the Spanish Parliament 
granted representation in their body to the Cubans, each 
spring the islanders electing new members of the Senate 
and House, their representation, I think, numbering 
thirty-two. Among these representatives some favored 
autonomy on the island, while others believed in grant- 
ing reforms gradually. Those who favored autonomy 
were Cubans by birth, but while advocating the change, 
believed that it should not be so great as toentirely sever 
the ties with the mother country whose full protection, 
with her army and navy, was desired in case of trouble 
with outside nations. This was autonomy but under the 
Spanish flag. No party advocated full independen:e ; 
the Separatist Party did not then exist, because there 
were so few of them; they were in hiding. The Autono- 
mist Party was satisfied with the progress that was being 
made by peaceable means, and last year when the Span- 
ish Minister of the Colonies introduced a bill in the Cortes 
giving a measure of autonomy to the island, this party 
voted in favor of it. This was called the Law of liberal 
reforms for Cuba and is a measure of autonomy, because 
by it the Cubans are allowed to attend to their own 
finances. What has been called the Maura plan, which 
was introduced in the Cortes, was rejected, tho the present 
reform law is somewhat the same but considered more 
suitable to the political condition of the island from the 
Spanish point of view. The original plan of Maura was 
too radical for the people of Cuba, and it was thought its 
operation would tend to sever the ties of the people with 
the mother country. A compromise was made in what 
is called the Abarzuza law. . 

The reforms which have been granted by the Cortes 
but which have not yet been put in force, establish a 
local government very much like that of the English 
crown colonies, with a council of- thirty members, one- 
half elected here, the other half appointed by the Span- 
ish Government from certain specified classes of the 
people, residents in Cuba, with power over education, 
public improvements, ports, and to make up an annual 
budget of expenditure. The Governor-General is to 
have a temporary veto power until matters in dispute can 
be referred to the home Government. 

The Cubans who talk about these matters in the United 
States are not the people who want antonomy on the 
island. They deride that law, saying that they are fight- 
ing for independence. Those who ought to give an 
opinion on the value of this legislation are the real 
Cubans who want autonomy, not those who want inde- 
pendence. The Autonomist Party are satisfied with this 
law for the present. A very prominent lawyer of Cuba, 
Mr. Montoro, was in this city about two months ago. 
On this question he said to me: ‘‘ 1 am a member of the 
Spanish Cortes. I know we could not get a full autono- 
my for the island, but with this as the first step I am 
satisfied. After experimenting with this law for some 
years, if we find we can go further and secure more 
liberal concessions, we shall advocate them.” That is 
the sentiment of a Cuban, the most prominent lawyer on 
the island and a member of the Spanish Parliament. He 
1S @ man who has a right to speak and not those whose 
cry is for independence and independence only. These 
last named people do not want any law, no matter how 
liberal it may be, and have so declared themselves many 
times, They have no right to speak about law, because 
they want independence and nothing else. 

Bat, while the Autonomist Party was satisfied with the 
Progress in reform that was being made by peaceable 
means, there was here in the United S:ates a man, born 
in Cuba, who, from spite or resentment, suggested to the 
Cubans a revolution. His name was José Marti, and he 
commenced working toward this end in this country 
about five years ago. He did not care whether or not 
Spain granted autonomy to Cuba ; he wanted the inde- 
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pendence of the island, and so he planned this revolution. 
He collected funds here and there, and put himself in 
communication with parties in Cuba, and with foreign- 
ers, whoare always ready to offer their swerd to the high- 
est bidder. Among these foreigners was Maximo Gomez, 
the present General-in-Chief of the insurrection. Maxi- 
mo Gomez was bornin San Domingo. He has no per- 
sonal interest in Cuba, not one cent at stake. He wasin 
the revolution of 1868, and, toward the close of the out- 
break, he made an arrangement with General Campos, 
the Spanish commander, receiving an amount of money 
from him to leave the field ; and the revolution was over. 
Then Gomez went to Kingston, Jamaica, and published 
@ pamphlet which was sent broadcast, in which he 
argued that Cuba could never be free. This same man, 
@ year or two ago, with Marti, the real father of the 
revolution, offered his sword to go to Cuba and fight for 
so-called Cuban independence ! 

As I have said, Gomez is not a Cuban, but was born in 
San Domingo, where he owns asmall plantation. His 
leading assistant in the field is Carlos Roloff, a native of 
Poland, a foreigner to the island of Cuba, who has not 
one cent of interest there. He is the man who uses the 
dynamite toblow up the railroad trains. Another leader 
of the insurrection is Dionisio Gill, who is also from 
San Domingo and is another leading insurgent who has 
not one cent at stake. Under the circumstances we 
must suppose that these three men are simply adven- 
turers. 

From the very start these three leaders—Gomez, 
Roloff and Gill—have associated themeelves with well- 
known bandits in Cuba, who are now leaders of bands 
and participate in the revolution. Another leaderof one 
of the largest bands of rebels is Mirabal, also a bandit, 
who has been sought after by the Spanish troops for 
years, who were unable tosecure him because he was 
fleeing from one hiding-place to another. Another 
bandit leader is Matagas ; another, Miro, who is a crim- 
inal, having escaped from the prisons of Spain. An- 
other leader is Serafin Sanchez, who was a municipal tax 
collector in Cuba (I think at Matanzas), and who escaped 
with public funds. Another leader is Antonio Maceo, a 
mulatto, who is at the head of between 6,000 and 10,000 
blacks. When he started in the revolution he only had 
a very small farm. 

From this description the heterogeneous character of 
the leaders will be seen. They are mostly foreigners 
who have not now and who have never had any political 
influence on the island of Cuba and who do not repre- 
sent avy wealth there whatever, 

But the rebellion in Cuba kad its origin in the United 
States; it is daily fostered from this country by people, 
most of whom are citizens of the United States. This is 
an anomaly and a crime against the laws of nations. 
The United States and Spain are at peace; their relations 
are friendly. Still the Government of the United States 
allows its own subjects—the naturalized citizens referred 
to—to openly advocate and engage in war against Spain. 
This condition of things irritates the Spanish people, who 
do not make war against the United States, and only en- 
tertain the best of feelings toward the American people, 
as was shown during the Columbian Expcsition, when 
Spain sent to this country Princess Eulalia and several 
noblemen to present their respects to the President of the 
United States, and participate, personally, in the festivi- 
ties held at the Centennial Fair. 

It is a historical fact that when the American colonies 
tried to shake off the yoke of England, the Spanish king, 
Charles III, through his Ambassador in Paris, the Count 
of Aranda, put in the hands of the American agents then 
in Paris Jarge amounts of money to help them in the 
purchase of arms to fight England. Spain was the first 
to recognize the new American Republic. The people of 
the United States ought not at this time to forget this 
timely help of the Spanish nation; but instead of re- 
membering and being grateful, some Americans, from 
an imperfect knowledge of what is going on at present 
in Cuba, are unjustly accusing Spain of wrongdoings of 
which she has never been guilty. . 

The burning of estates in Cuba, belonging to Ameri- 
cans—reported lately in the daily journals—is sufficient 
to prove that the people engaged in war there against 
Spain, under the cloak of ‘‘ patriotism,” are vandals who 
do not respect anything. No sympathy from any quar- 
ter ought to be extended to them, because sympathy 
serves only to encourage them in their work of destruc- 

tion. 

Reverting to the causes of the outbreak, as I have al- 
ready said, Marti, the father of the revolution, did not 
care for reforms of any kind. He wanted to establish a 
republic there, and dreamed of being its President, and 
yet the greater part of his life had been spent in the 
United States. He had no interest at stake in Cuba. He 
had been exiled from the island by the Spanish authori- 
ties because, when a young man, a student, in 1878, with 
a number of other students, he took part in scratching 
from a tomb in Havana the name of a Spanish patriot. 
He was discovered and banished. Since that time he 
had a spite against Spain, and became an uncompromis- 
ing Separatist, which he remained all his life. He did 
not care whether or not Spain granted to Cuba the re- 
forms which she had been asking of the mother country ; 
he would only be satisfied with independence, nothing 
else, He was scarcely known in Cuba, because he had 
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spent most of his life in the United States. He had no 
personal reason to favor the revolution. 

No regular political party in Cuba advocates independ- 
ence. As soon as the rebellion broke, the Autonomist 
Party, composed of native Cubans, published a manifesto 
condemning the rebellion, and offered their services un- 
conditionally to the Spanish Government. The princi- 
pal leaders of the Autonomist Party are Montoro, 
Giberga and Galvez, The principal organ of the party, 
published in Havana, is called El Pais. 

The present insurrection is participated in mostly by 
Negroes. From all the townsand cities there are, it may 
be, a thousand white persons who are really fighting for 
independence. These men, I think, are fighting in good 
faith, tho they are really the tools of the leaders who 
bave planned the insurrection for what they can get out 
of it after it is ended ; because they are all after what 
they can get. The white people who are really fighting 
in Cuba for independence, are a very insignificant mi- 
nority, because the insurrectionists number about 25,000 
men. Of this number 10,000 are blacks and half-breeds 
(mulattoes), then there are a good number of idlers that 
have been recruited from here and there, and a number 
of persons who would do anything to make aliving, who 
do not care a particle for independence, but only want 
to make their living; they get plenty to eat and some 
money. So that, in the whole population of a million 
and a half, I do not think thereare more than a thousand 
real patriots among the whites. The black population 
of the island is about half a million, and it is not, decreas- 
ing. 

The insurgents endeavor to invoke the patriotic spirit, 
but the aggregate wealth among them would hardly 
amount to $1,000,000; and from the beginning of the 
trouble they have been intimidating the planters. They 
have gone to them and said: ‘‘ You must either pay us 
a tax to carry on the war or we will burn down your 
plantations.” In this way the planters have paid thou- 
sands of dollars to the rebels to prevent their property 
from being destroyed. 

A letter to The World recently, from Havana, says: 

‘The representatives of several sugar estates have told 
me they fear injury to their property. They would not 
allow me to quote them directly, but all spoke bitterly of 
the policy of destroying private estates.”’ 

These people recalled the valuable sugar estates on San 
Domingo which were destroyed by the blacks. These 
estates have never been restored. 

Here, then, we have the real element of wealth in 
Cuba declining to be freed by these peopie who do not 
represent any wealth, and who, if their threats are not 
complied with, destroy the homes of prosperity for which 
the planters have all their lives been working. Where 
is the patriotism in such a proceeding? The burning of 
private property cannot decide any chance of war; that 
has to be decided by fighting. If the owners of these 
large plantations were in sympathy with the insurgents 
their property would not be burned ; but they do not side 
with them ; they are blackmailed into preventing their 
property from being destroyed. About 150 plantations 
and farms have already been burned by the insurgents. 
The money they have exacted from these people in the 
manner indicated cannot be told exactly, but it must 
amount to $1,500,000 or $2,000,000. The money is sent 
to this country, where it is used for the expeditions that 
are planned, leaving, I suppose, something after the war 
is over. It is hardly possible that the leaders have spent 
the money they have collected froin the 12,000 Cuban 
cigar makers ; $2,000,000 was collected from them. Those 

men have been making donations every week for the 
last five years, and it is calculated they have given the 
amount I have named. From Cuba the leaders must 
have received $2,000,000 more. All of this $4,000,000 
could not have been spent, because the support of the 
insurgent army costs hardly anything. As soon as the 
men get on the plantations they corral all the cattle and 
take them away. Their meat does not cost them any- 
thing, and the country is productive of fruits all the 
year round, so that the support of the insurgent army 
costs almost nothing. Only asmall amount of the money 
has been spent in this country. It is most likely thata 
large balance is reserved here for the support of the 
leaders. 

Let us suppose that Cuba did secure her independ- 
ence, the island would be about equally divided between 
the whites and the blacks. Maceo is in the eastern part 
at the head of the black contingent. He has lately inti- 
timated that he is not fighting for nothing, consequent- 
ly, it is most likely that the blacks would, in case of the 
insurgents’ victory, demand half the island which would 
become a second Hayti; because these tropical people 
do not have the energy of the Negro in this country for 
industrial development, and there would be constant 
figh ting with the whites in the other part of the island. 
But, if to-morrow the island secured its independence 
self-government would be impossible, not only on ac- 
count of the Negro element but on account of the ruth- 
less temperament of the Cubans themselves. The Cuban 
is a bright man, but he has a restless disposition; any- 
thing that requires steady thought he puts aside. We 
seldom see Cubans engaged in mercantile or business 
life. They make good lawyers, physicians, chemists and 
writers, but the business vocations have to be left to the 
Spaniard. Of course many Cubans have property but 
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they have inherited it from their fathers who were Span- 

iards. On account of the restlessness of their disposition 

they would continually be fighting. That which secures 
the peace of a country is the labor, but the Cubans do 
not take to that. 

Another point to be remembered is that the largest 
part of the property in Cuba is held by the Spaniards. 
The moment the island secures its independence the 
large immigration from Spain would cease. As these 
people who immigrate are hard workers in Cuba, the 
conditions of business would be upset at once, because 
this element of business would be wanting ; because the 
(~ubans do not like stores, shops, foundries, mills ; they 
want to be professional men. 

This Spanish working element comes from the north- 
western part of the country. Suppose they have been in 
Cuba twenty years. All their lives they have suffered 
privations. Like the Yankees, they do not spend a cent. 
They live in the store where they work ; they have no 
pleasures. They are the bone and sinew of the country, 
and this element would be wanting. Consequently the 
natives, who are not suited to this work, would not do 
it, and business would come to a standstill, unless people 
from the United States went there and took the places 
of the Spaniards, tho the climate would be a drawback 
to the Americans. 

There is no question but, in years past, there has been 
some misgovernment on the island, but far less than is 
charged by the Cubans. We must take into considera- 
tion, however, that the Spaniards are nct the only ones 
who are officially employed on the island. To provethis 
fact I will give the substance of a letter I have just re- 
ceived from a prominent lawyer of Cuba, an ex-member 
of the Spanish Cortes, Gonzales Lopez. He says (in sub- 
stance): The sympathy that outsiders have for the insur- 
rection is due to a lack of knowledge of the state of 
affairs on the island, and also to false information im- 
parted to the American people by interested parties of 
the insurrection. They think that the island is under 
military rule, that there is no law, no justice. It is 
also said that all the public offices are in the hands of 
the Spaniards to the detriment of the Cubans, and that 
there is no inducement for the Cubans to develop the 
wealth of the island. Nothing can be more false than 
this sentiment. There are here no privileged charac- 
ters and no victims of Spanish misrule. The benefits of 
the island are enjoyed by every one who is willing to 
work. The business, in general, is in the hands of the 
Spaniards who also own large tracts of land which 
bave been secured by hard work and economy on the 
part of themselves and their ancestors who early immi- 
grated to the island. There is no difference whatever, 
socially, between the Spaniards end the Cubans. In the 
Spanish Army there are a large number of officers who 
are Cubans by birth, many of whom have distinguished 
themselves in the present campaign against the insur- 
gents. In the navy a large number of the officers are 
Cubans. 

In the public administration (he says) the great ma- 
jority who have official positions are Cubans. Certain 
high functionaries are appointed by the Secretary of 
the Colonies, but he makes no distinction between Cu- 
bans and Spaniards in making a choice. Mr. Batista, 
for instance, who was recently the Governor of the 
province of Havana, was a Cuban by birth, appointed 
by the Secretary of the Colonies in Spain. In the 
office of the Treasury the majority of the employés are 
Cubans, and the great majority of employés in the city 
Councils and Deputations are also Cubans. The Corpo- 
ration Counsel of Havana are two Cuban lawyers. All 
the members of the Havana Board of Health, except 
one, are Cubans, In the Judiciary Department thirty 
judges are Cubans and only six or seven are Spaniards, 
Three Supreme Court judges, recently appointed, are 
Cubans. In all the mercantile enterprises and railroad 
corporations supported, as a rule, by Spaniards, the man- 
agers are Cubans. 

This gentleman is the proprietor of a newspaper in 
Havana which is supposed to support the Spanish in- 
terests. He says that among the writers on his staff 
there are five Cubans and five Spaniards. His journal 
advocates as many reforms as possible for Cuba con- 
sistent with Spanish rule. He says that on the other jour- 
nals the great majority of the writers are Cubans, altho 
many of the newspapers are supported by Spanish 
capital. He concludes: ‘‘ All the liberties enjoyed by 
the people of the United States are enjoyed here, and 
every citizen does more or less as he pleases.” 

This letter will serve to refute the statement that the 
Spaniards are monopolizing the public offices on the 
islaud to the exclusion of the Cubans. 

fo regard to the cry of ‘‘ excessive taxes,” it must be 
said that Spaniards, or ‘‘Peninsulars,” as they are called, 
are the largest property owners on the island. They pay 
the largest amount of taxes and do not complain. Be- 
sides, the tax-payers have a perfect right to appea!, and 
anything in reference to taxes that might be unsatisfac- 
tory one year, is sure to be righted or straightened out 
the next. Consequently, the cry of excessive taxes is 


simply an exaggeration. 

I am asked as to the sentiment in Spain on the Cuban 
question. 
to hold Cuba at all hazards and at whatever cost. 
are good reasons for this determination. 


I answer, itis the purpose of the Government 
There 
Cuba was the 
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first'country discovered by the Spaniards, and Spain is 
ready to give to tue island all the reforms that are neces- 
sary and for the good of the people. This territory being 
her own, she does not feel like letting it go. It is a mat- 
ter of pride with Spain who, from the fact of her first 
discovering this country, considers herself, in a certain 
sense, a part of the American continent, because the 
people in South America represent a population of nearly 
60,000,000 inhabitants. They all speak Spanish and are 
on the best of terms with Spain nowadays. And so 
Spain wants to keep Cuba for herself. At the same 
time, she does not wish the Cubans to have apy excuse 
for complaint, and will give them liberal reforms as they 
are needed from time to time, but not independence. 
The Spaniards will not grumble at the amount of money 
that will be spent in the war, which had no reason to be 
started. Since 1878 Spain has given Cuba representa- 
tion in Parliament ; slavery has been abolished. Lately 
she has given the island this measure of autonomy, which 
does not represent the last word on that subject, which 
is an experiment; if it works satisfactorily, well and 
good ; if it is not liberal enough, in the course of time it 
will be changed. 

From the commercial point of view Cuba has been 
developing greatly within the last twenty years. Large 
amounts of American capital have been invested in 
mineg, plantations, some mills and, of course, plenty of 
capital has come from Spain to develop our railroads. 
But Cuba is a tropical, thickly wooded country, and 
very mountainous, and it will require considerable 
money to develop through it a system of communica- 
tion. Railroad building, that in this country would cost 
$100 a mile, would there, on account of the mountains, 
cost $500. This is one reason why railroad communica- 
tion is poor. The large amounts of sugar and tobacco 
exported from the island indicate the flourishing busi- 
ness done there. 

As I have said, Cuba cannot be independent on ac- 
count of the restless disposition of the islanders, If she 
secured her independence it would not last over six 
months, and the United States would have to put down 
with a strong arm the chaos that would exist on the 
island. In the case of annexation the United States 
would have some trouble there, but I do not think it 
would last long for the reason that the business energy of 
the Americans would drive the native element away, 
the same as in Louisiana the business energy of the 
Yankees has set aside the French population of the coun- 
try. The Cubans, also, would soon see that they could 
not make any headway beside the Americans, there 
would be some friction between the two nationalities ; 
but, after awhile, everything would be in the hands of 
the Americans, and Cuba would be one of the States of 
the Union. 

New YORK CIty. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF AN EXPEDITION. 
FROM NEW YORK TO KEY WEST, FROM KEY 
WEST TO CUBA. 





BY WILLIAM DRYSDALE, 





While a thousand Cubans in Key West are listening to 
fiery speeches and shouting for Cuban freedom, two or 
three quiet men have their heads together in a locked 
room in New York City, laying plans. The Key West 
enthusiasm finds its way into the newspapers, but it is 
the work of the two or three silent men in New York 
that tells. 

One of the trio in the New York room may be called 
Gonzalez, because he is not a person, but a type. Gon- 
zalez has made his mark in former Cuban insurrections, 
and of his loyalty to the cause and his personal bravery 
there is no question ; he has been waiting, and now he is 
ready. Perhaps he has been waiting for men, but more 
likely he has been waiting for money; for money is not 
as plenty in the Cuban treasury as some people imagine, 
and what there is is gathered largely in New York. The 
Key West Cubans make it a rule to spend on Tuesday 
what they earned on Monday. 

Gonzalez has a large acquaintance among the Cubans 
in New York; and if he is not a general already, the 
President of the Cuban Republic (who is also in New 
York) makes him one. For 4 month or more he has been 
sounding his countrymen,and he knows thai Carlos and 
Miguel and Don Antonio and twenty more are ready to 
follow him to the field as soon as he gives them the sig- 
nal; but he cannot give the signal until the money is 
supplied for fitting out another expedition, for it is not 
the wealthy Cubans who go into the field and fight. 

Now, however, the money is ready, and the trio in the 
New York’room determine upon the arms to be bought. 
They cannot hope to send anything larger than rifles and 
revolvers; and the question of arms is the important 
one. To take twenty men to Cuba isa perfectly simple 
matter ; they can go openly in any of the steamers, with 
no more of a passport than a line from a notary public, 
certifying that ‘‘ John Smith, personally known to me, is 
a citizen of the United States of America and a resident 
of New York City”; but to take them as an armed body 
isa very different matter, and without arm3 they would 
be worse than useless. 

The first apparent result of the consultation in New 
York is the sending an order (with a check) to one of the 
manufacturers, for fifty rifles and fifty revolvers, to be 
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shipped to Juan Alamo or some other trusty Cuban in 
Key West. The secret service people in New York know 
within twelve hours that these rifles have been bought 
and shipped, and the authorities in Key West know pre- 
cisely when they arrive and who receives them. But 
Key West is an American city, and Juan Alamo can buy 
as many rifles as he can pay for. 

The arms provided for, a whisper spreads among the 
Cubans tbat General Gonzalez is about to start for the 
front with volunteers. There are no meetings, no pa- 
rades; but the Florida through train, next day, has 
among its paseengers five or six Cubans, whoare possibly 
going down to work in the Key West cigar factories, 
On the following day there are five or six more, all 
bound for Tampa, where they are to take the steamer for 
Key West, Every day there are a few, and each detach- 
ment makes a short stop in Tampa, to add to its numbers 
from the five thousand Cubans who live there. 

When the Tampa steamer lands at Key West, a thou- 
sand Cubans are waiting on the wharf to see who comes, 
The hardest work of the Key West police is opening a 
narrow lane through the eager watchers, to let the pas- 
sengers land. On the steamer are fifty Cubans, perhaps 
a hundred, for there is a constant Cuban tide flowing 
between Tampa and Key West. The five or six who be- 
long to the expedition are in no way distinguishable 
from the others. They go ashore, and are instantly 
swallowed up in the crowd of dusky Cubans, and quar- 
tered in their little houses. There are two steamers a 
week ; and in a few days General Gonzalez has his men 
under his eye in Key West; not twenty now, but forty, 
with the recruits picked upin Tampa and on the island, 
He might have more, but he could not handle them to 
advantage. 

The Cubans who do the shouting in Key West know 
nothing about the presence of thesemen. They think 
they recognize a distinguished patriot landing from the 
steamer and cheer him, and he proves to be a real cigar 
maker looking for work; for so many of the Key West 
factories are closed now that the men have to look for 
work, instead of the bosses looking for men. The six 
thousand Cubans in the city would willingly give their 
last dollar in the cause ; but unfortunately the last dollar 
was spent yesterday for bread and rent. The cigar maker 
who earns forty dollars a week spends forty dollars a 
week in cash, and as much in promises to pay as any 
unwiee shopkeeper will let him. 

Besides the six thousand Cubans in Key West there 
are six thousand Bahamians and descendants of Baha- 
mians, and six thousand Negroes. Of real Americans, 
people who know any thing about American institutions 
or care anything about them, there are about ten fami- 
lies ; but Key West is legally an American city, anda 
homesick American flag flies over the Custom House. 

The island of Key West is thirty or forty miles south 
of the mainland, and about ninety miles from Havana, 
For a hundred miles to the east and north, making al- 
most a semicircle about the end of the peninsula, stretch 
the beautiful tropical islands called the Florida Keys— 
scores of them, mostly covered witha thick growth of 
small trees. Some of these keys are inhabited by a few 
Bahamians, and some are not inhabited at all. Between 
the keys and the mainland is Florida Bay, a smooth, 
shallow bit of warm water, full of smaller islands ; and 
five or six miles outside the keys is the outer barrier of 
half-hidden rocks called the Florida Reefe. 

The Bahamian is not particular whether Cuba is ruled 
by the Spaniards, or the Cubans, or by anybody. But he 
is in business in Key West, and the Cuban residents are 
good customers, so he sympathizes with them as a matter 
of principal and interest. The American Government is 
represented by the collector of the port and the revenue 
cutter ‘‘ McLane,” and sometimes also by the revenue 
cutters ‘‘ Morrill,” ‘‘ Winona” and ‘‘ Forward,” not one 
of which is light enough of draught to run through the 
shallow passages between and behind the keys. All the 
Government officers concerned do their work honestly, 
and will prevent Gonzalez from escaping, if they can ; 
but they have eyes only in front, and while they are 
looking ahead he may slip out hehind. 

Cudjoe Key, twenty miles from Key West, is a beauti- 
ful spot, well wooded, with plump birds singing in its 
trees, and swarms of fish in its waters. If three or four 
Cuban gentlemen choose to go out there from Key West 
fishing and hunting, carrying their guns and rods, who 
is to say them nay? Possibly they may set out at night 
without advertising the start, and a few extra rifles may 
find their way into the boat for ballast. They take the 
inside passage, and the revenue cutter could not follow 
them if she could find them. At the same timea trading 
schooner is seéting out for Biscayne Bay and the interme- 
diate islands, and among her passengers are three or four 
Cubans who have as good a right to visit Saddle Burch 
Keys, or Ramrod Key, or Indian Key, or Upper or Lower 
Matacumbie, as a New Yorker has to visit Hoboken, for 
these are all Americanislands. Various little boats carry 
various little parties to various adjacent islands, and the 
revenue cutter makes her daily trip up and down the 
coast, and sees nothing but the beautiful green water and 


“some rocky islands ; for the Gonzalez men are very unob- 


trusive in their ways, and do not thrust themselves for- 
ward. 

Meanwhile two or three small boats are making fre- 
quent trips among the islands, heading generally toward 
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Cudjoe Key. The hunting and fishing there are so good 
that the Gonzales men are seized with a common desire 
to enjoy them ; and altho they may have gone from Key 
West to Matacumbie, or Largo, or any other key in the 
group, it happens that within a few days they all meet 
on Cudjoe Key ; and much surprised they must be at the 
coincidence. Cudjoe is named here only for an exam- 
ple; they may meet on Long Pine Key, or Indian Key, 
or wherever Gonzales has arranged for. 

This is one more step toward Cuba. Instead of his 
men being under cover and scattered in Key West, Gon- 
zales now has them in a mass on Cudjoe Key, all armed 
and equipped. They set to work and build such slight 
shelters as are needed in that climate; and the boatman 
who has been engaged to bring them provisions from 
Key West hardly makes a secret of his work. They set 
up acrucifix and bow to it frequently, being Catholics, 
and the military drilling begins at once. The few resi- 
dents of the key might give information to the author- 
ities, but it is more profitable to sell fish and turtle to 
the newcomers. The men are well concealed in a minia- 
ture forest, and the surrounding waters are shallow ; 
but if worse came to worst, they are forty desperate 
men and well armed, and there is not enough force on 
any revenue cutter in the service to capture them. 

This quiet life may last for a week or for a month; 
but the end of it comes when one dark night a light- 
draft schooner runs in as close to the key as the water 
will allow, and shows a light that Gonzalez ard his 
men understand. There is no accident about her com- 
ing; it was all arranged for in the quiet room in New 
York. Instantly the camp is broken up, and all the 
available boats begin to carry men out to the schooner, 
_There is no moon and the wind is just right, for the 
schooner’s captain has waited for that. In an hour the 
schooner is under way for Cuba, with all her lights 
out, and by daylight Gonzalez and his men are in the 
mountains of Cuba. The distance across is a little less 
than one hundred miles. A few days later some Havana 
merchant cables his correspondent in New York that 
“Prices are ruling firm,” or any other prearranged 
words, and the Cubans here know that their friends 
have landed safely. 

The revenue cutter is hardly taken into consideration, 
in this matter. She has to watch the coast and the five 
hundred islands between Dry Tortugas and Biscayne 
Bay,a distance of two hundred miles. Her position is 
much like that of a single policeman sent to guard Third 
Avenue from Cooper Union to Harlem Bridge, and pre- 
vent people from crossing. The whole navy could 
scarely keep an unlighted schooner from slipping 
through ona dark night. ' 

The landing in Cuba is equallysimple. From Sagua 
la Grande eastward for three hundred miles there is 
scarcely a settlement worth naming, That long stretch 
of desolate coast could not be effectively guarded by all 
the ships in Spain. Back of thatcoast, to the eastward, 
is not the great fertile country we think of when Cuba 
is named, but barren, hilly waste; mountains that dip 
into the clouds, and that have never even been explored; 
miles and miles without road or field or habitation or 
sign of man. : 

This is in almost every particular a history of the expe- 
dition that Roloff took successfully to Cuba last summer. 
Roloff made his rendezvous on Long Pine Key instead 
of Cudjoe Key. Itis a history of a dozen other expe- 
ditions that have landed safely in Cuba, and doubtless 
a dozen more will follow in their footsteps. 

CRANFORD, N, J. 





CUBA’S WRONGS. 





BY CARLOS E. CROSBY. 





The idea which the average American forms of tyranny 
is often embodied in the few vexations which the Eng- 
lish Government saw fit to impose upon the colonies in 
the reign of George III. But the American spirit, never 
having been subjugated, could not even admit the idea 
of injustice, and did not hesitate to qualify as tyrannical 
the smallest tax imposed without the consent of the peo- 
ple, by a legislative body in which they had no direct 
representation. Our ancestors took up arms in a qu’s- 
tion of principle; fought during seven years for that 
principle, and, winning at last, established the nation to 
which we are proud to belong to-day. No people can 
have a perfect idea of what tyranny means unless they 
have been subjects of Spain—or of Turkey. Let us bear this 
in mind, then, when we think on Cuba and her wrongs, 
for we can hardly compare our own condition in colonial 
times with the present state of that unhappy island. 
The tribute which Spain exacts from her colony can be 
summed up in the word “‘ everything.” Nothing is ex- 
empt; liberty, honor, intelligence, commerce, all are 
subservient to Spanish tyranny, ignorance and rapacity. 
The heavy hand of Spain in Cuba weighs down and 
crushes out every ambition to which civilized man has 
aright to aspire. Intellectually the Cuban people have 
nO Opportunities ; common schools do not exist, and the 
poor remain poor, in mind and body. Only $182,000 is 
8ppropriated yearly for the higher institutions, so that 
we find young Cubans in many of our own schools and 
colleges, while numbers are sent to Europe to be edu- 
cated. The Spaniards now acknowledge their remiss- 
hess in this respect ; for these American educated young 
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men have here learned to judge the mother country and 
returned to Cuba with decidedly anti-Spanish ideas. 

Socially, the Spaniard is supreme in the island, and the 
native-born is despised and held up to derision, A Span- 
iard residing in Havana would consider it a positive 
insult to be called a Cuban. The Cubans can hold no 
responsible positions in the government of their own 
country ; these are reserved for native Spaniards only. 
But when we consider the fearful corruption of these 
officials, their barefaced thieving and negligence of their 
duties, we wonder at the patience of the natives and 
their long silence. The Spaniards in their own country 
are lazy and unproductive ; the finances of the Peninsula 
are deplorable, and Spain looks to Cuba to support her 
army, back up her yearly deficit, and make fortunes for 
the younger sons of her impecunious nobility. The com- 
mercial situation it still worse, if possible ; everything is 
taxed ; in Havana you cannot even put up a sign of ‘‘ To 
Let” on your house without paying for it. The Spaniard 
watches every Cuban enterprise in the same way that a 
hawk, sitting on a tree, gloats his eyes on a brood of 
chickens, and dreams of the time when they will be 
grown large enough to make a meal. Such was the fate 
of coffee growing in the island. The tariff laws are all 
in favor of Spain. The Spaniards buy in our markets, 
and then force these importations upon the Cubans as 
exportations from Spain. The latest Spanish report for 
July, August and September, 1895, shows that the im- 
ports for the three months were $24,000,000, while the 
exports were $27,000,000. The United States absorbed 
$23,000,000 worth of these exports, while Spain herself 
takes only $3,000,000. But we, who take $23,000,000 
worth of imports from Cuba in three months, only re- 
turn $10,000,000 of our own goods; and the Spaniards, 
who only take $2,000,000 worth of Cuban exports in 
three months, pour $8,000,000 worth of their own im- 
portations into the country. 

There is no end to the enumeration of these vexations. 
It is the same oldsystem which the Eaglish tried so hard 
to enforce here before it was suggested to stamp paper 
and tax tea. In 1750 Parliament passed an Act to en- 
courage the exportation by the colonies of pig and bar 
iron, but forbidding the erection of rolling mills, the 
making of steel, etc. The balance of trade must, of 
course, remain with the mother country. 


The yearly revenue of Cuba is $26,000,000, andas much 


more is stolen by Spanish employés. The Captain-Gen- 
eral’s salary is as large as that of the President of the 
United States; yet in three years’ time some of these 
officials have gone back to Spain with millions. 

Cub. was called by the Spaniards ‘‘la Siempre Fiel Isla” 
(the ever-faithful isle), and surely the title was well 
merited. Faithful has Cuba been to Spain, and patriotic, 
and devoted to the crown. But beware the rageofa 
patient people! Fidelity has been rewarded by disdain ; 
devotion has been repaid by tyranny and spoliation, and 
now the end has come. The Spaniards are very much 
astonished that these ‘* brigands” should thiak of their 
rights as men. When the revolution broke out on Feb- 
ruary 24th the Government bustled about and began to 
talk reform; but what faith could the Cubans have in 
such proposals? How many times had they been made 
before, only to bz passed over in silence by the Cortes or 
indefinitely postponed? Yet there are many Cubans 
who, bearing in mind the horrors of the last unsuccess- 
ful war, still hope that there may be some solution of the 
question by which the Spaniards shall grant autonomy 
to the island and still preserve their sovereignty, I be- 
lieve these people will be doomed to disappointment 
should the revolution fail; for the rapacious Spaniards 
would never give up any of those cherished rights to 
squeeze which they already possess, and which they hold 
so dear. 

When the Americans began to protest against the ex- 
actions of the Eaglish Crown, they were not without 
powerful friends in Parliament,-and in all England, 
Cuba does not seem to have many friends in Spain. 
Public opinion there is all in favor of a war of extermi- 
nation. I did read one article by Sefior Pi y Margall in 
which he regretted that the Government had allowed the 
Cubans to be driven to revolution. Emilio Castelar, who 
should have saida kind word for liberty, could find noth- 
ing tosay for Cuba, But we must remember that Caste- 
lar has practically ceased to be a republican. 

The general reply of the Spaniards to these accusa- 
tions of tyranny and misgovernment is amusing. ‘‘ Look 
at the glorious work of Spain in the discovery and colo- 
nization of this continent,” say they; ‘‘ are not the 
names of Columbus, and Cortez and Pizarro and Las 
Casas, and de Soto, all graven upon the foundation’ stones 
of Western civilization ?” etc., etc. Graven in blood they 
are undoubtedly, and the stains will never be washed 
away. Of courseI except Columbus who was not a 
Spaniard, and Las Casas, the good priest, who ever en- 
deavored to soften the horrors imposed upon the helpless 
natives by their conquerors. Says a recent Spanish 
writer : 


“ But I confess that it surprised me not alittle to see 
Cubans, who, if they have any ancestry at all, must have 
Spanish ancestry, resort to the vilification of the Spanish 
nation in the past in an argument to awaken American 
sympathy.” 


It is not necessary to vilify the past of Spain in order 
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to obtain sympathy. The simple truth, written in letters 
of blood and fire over every inch of Holland and Bel- 
gium, and in America from the Rio Grande to Terra del 
Fuego, and in Spain itself from the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition, is quite enough. Arida ossa, audite verbum 
Dei. The Cubans are Americans, and tho, like all of us, 
of European ancestry, know no country but America, 
and breathe no air but that of our freer and happier 
hemisphere. But the past glories of Spain have nothing 
todo with the present question. Cuba pines for that 
liberty and happiness to which she is entitled, and she 
should find nothing but sympathy and aid in the United 
States. The free flag of Cuba, which was first unfurled 
by Céspedes on Ostober 10:h, 1868, now waves again, 
and we all hope will soon be the only emblem acknowl- 
edged in the ‘‘ Siempre Fiel Isla.” 

An Englishman, Lord Morpeth, wrote : 

* Yet tell me not my native shores are bleak ; 
That flushed with liquid wealth no cane fields wave ; 
For Virtue pines, and Manhood dares not speak, 
And Nature’s glories brighten round the slave.” 

Itis that manhood may speak in Cuba, that a small 
but heroic band are now fighting there for liberty and 
independence, They have proclaimed their republic and 
their constitution ; they fight tyranny and defend their 
homes. That is all we need know tolend them a helping 
hand and our heartfelt sympathy. 

NoRTH SaLeM, WESTCHESTER Co., N. Y. 


NO INTERFERENCE, 
BY THE HON, WILLIAM C, OATES, 
GOVBRNOR OF ALABAMA. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

In reply to your inquiry of the 30th ult. as to what I 
think ‘‘ the United States should do in the matter of the 
Cuban uprising, and whether it is desirable that Cuba 
should be free from the domination of Spain and made 
an independent country or annexed to the United States 
or Mexico,” I have to say that I do not think it is the 
business of the United States Government to interfere 
with the controversy between Spain and Cuba, Accord- 
ing to the law and practice of nations, the United States 
should remain neutral. If the people of Cuba desire an- 
nexation to the United States, I would be in favor of 
making such compensation to Spain as would be reason- 
able under the circumstances to enable Cuba to come 
into our Union asa State ; but it is none of our business 
to interfere to make Cuba ‘‘an independent country” or 
to annex her to Mexico. I think the people of our coun- 
try should go no further in the matter than I have above 
indicated, nor do I believe that our Government can, 
with honor, and in conformity to the laws of nations, do 
any more than that. LIapprove the course which is be- 
ing pursued by the President and the Secretary of State 
in this matter. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


VARIOUS UPRISINGS OF THE CUBAN PEOPLE. 
CRUELTY OF THE SPANIARDS IN THE WAR 
OF 1868. 





BY N. PONCE DE LEON, 





Previous to the present revolution in Cuba there have 
been various uprisings, of more or less importance, on 
the part of the people, who have found it impossible to 
endure the outrages under which, for so many years, 
they have been suffering. The complaint of the Cuban 
has been that he has been deprived of political liberty, 
excluded from holding political positions on the island, 
and heavily taxed to maintain a standing army, Also, 
that a large number of employé; from Spain have been 
foisted upon him, who, not knowing how long they might 
remain on the island, have fed upon it like a band of 
locusts. 

The first outbreak occurred in 1823, when the liberator, 
Simon Bolivar, offered to aid the disaffected party by 
landing a force of men on the island. Men were regu- 
larly enlisted and enrolled for this uprising, which would 
have been successful had it not been for the interference 
of foreign Governments which took the part of Spain, In 
1826 some Cuban emigrants residing in Caraccas at- 
tempted to start a new expedition, which failed, and re- 
sulted in the imprisonment and execution of two young 
men, Don Francisco de Agiizro, of Velasco, and Don 
Bernabé Sanchez, who were sent to capture the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Two years later, in 1828, there was 
a well-laid plan known as El Aguila Negra (the Black 
Eagle). The efforts of the revolutionists in this instance 
failed, owing to the preparation and power of the Gov- 
ernment. In 1830 the great conspiracy, called the Soles 
de Bolivar, was discovered through treason, and a large 
number of persons were executed, 

In 1844 there was a supposed insurrection of the black 
population. In 1848 an uprising was started by Narciso 
Lopez, and in 1850 landed in Cuba with six hundred men 


‘from the United States, making a third attempt in 1851, 


which cost him his life and the lives of many of his fol- 
lowers. 

After these repeated and unfortunate attempts at se- 
curing their rights by force of arms, there sprang up in 
Cuba a reform party, the members of which were in 
favor of settling the disputes between the island and 
Spain in a peaceable way, endeavoring to secure the 
rights demanded by the colony without endangering the 
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real interests of the mothercountry. It was a long time, 
however, before this party succeeded in obtaining a 
hearing at Madrid as to the reforms needed on the island. 
The real consequence of the movement was that a more 
oppressive system of taxation was adopted than had ex- 
isted before. 

This proved to be too much for the patience of the 
Cubans, whose cup of suffering was indeed full to the 
brim and running over. On the tenth of October, 1868, 
they raised the standard of revolt, and there began a 
war which lasted for ten long years, cost the country 
over $1,000,000,000, thousands of Cuban lives, and 150,000 
lives of Spanish soldiers. 

At the beginning of this uprising a document was 
issued by the Junta of Laborers, in which were enumer- 
ated the wrongs and insults that had been heaped upon 
the Cubans by Spaio, and urging their demand for a 
government of the country, for and by the country, 
‘*free from an army of parasites and soldiers that only 
serves to consume and oppress it.” The document affirm- 
ed that the Cubans would respect the neutrality of 
Spaniards, but, among Cubans, would distinguish only 
friends and foes ; those that were with them and against 
them. It continued : 


‘* They offer peace, fraternity and concord; to the latter, 
hostility and war—war and hostility that wil) be more im- 
placable to the traitors of Cuba, where they first saw the 
day, who turn their arms against them, or offer any asy- 
lum or refuge to their tyrants. We, the laborers, ignore 
the value of nationality, and, at the present moment, con- 
sider it of secondary moment. Before nationality stands 
liberty, the indisputable condition of existence. We must 
be a people before becoming anation. When the Cubans 
constitute a free people they will receive the nationality 
that becomes them. Now, they have none.” 


In the early part of the war General Cespedes, the 
military head of the insurgents, wrote a communication 
to the President of the United States, in which he ur- 
gently argued for the cause of Cuba. He said that the 
difference between the Rebellion in the United States and 
the Revolution in Cuba was, that in the former a small 
minority rebelled against laws which they had a voice in 
making and the privilege of repealing, while in the case 
of Cubu the insurgents were resisting a foreign power 
‘‘engaged in crushing us to earth, as they have been for 
centuries, with no appeal but that of arms open to us, 
and appointing, without our voice or consent, tyrannical 
citizens of their own country to rule us and eat out our 
substance.” 

The revolution of 1868 was notable not only for the 
length of time it lasted, but for the remarkable and 
unheard-of cruelty of the Spanish military authorities in 
suppressing it. In 1869 a decree was issued and pub- 
lished in all the papers in Cuba to shoot all insurgents 
captured with arms in their hands. The Spanish reports 
at that time would state that ‘‘such acolumn has scoured 
such and such a territory and killedso many insurgents,” 
The persons killed were nearly always poor, harmless and 
defenseless peasants, who were forced out of their homes 
and brutally murdered. 

It was sought by some of the enemies of Cuba to show 
that the insurgents exhibited the same brutality as the 
Spanish forces in their conduct of the war, and that 
they were as sanguinary and merciless as their adversa- 
ries. This allegation was unfounded and grossly unjust 
to the Cubans. In the beginning of the revolution a 
number of Spanish officers and men fell into the hands 
of the patriots and all were spared, without exception. 
Every effort was made by the Cuban military leaders to 
carry on the war in accordance with the Christian spirit 
of the age. Many of these captive Spanish officers gave 
their parole not to escape but, breaking their promise, 
became the moat ruthless and unsparing of all the Span- 
ish officers in the war. Some pretended to sympathize 
with the revolutionists, entered their army and were 
trusted. Most of them betrayed their trust, deserted on 
the first opportunity, and became conspicuous for their 
barbarity. Cuban prisoners of war, in the meanwhile, 

were not spared, but shot on the spot ; but the Spaniards 
captured by the Cubans were not executed. When the 
Cubans, later on, did execute some Spanish prisoners of 
war it was because the Cuban general could not persuade 
the Spanish commander to carry on the war on humane 
principles ; and the prisoners referred to had been de- 
tected in a conspiracy to revolt under circumstances of 
peculiar treachery. The men wereshot, not as prisoners 
of war, for that they had long ceased to be, but because 
they were discovered in a conspiracy to desert to the 
enemy. ‘The real number of executions was 67, but, by 
an error, it was swollen to 670. This punishment was 
simply in accordance with the rules of international law. 

A proclamation of the Spanish Count Valmaseda, is- 
sued in 1869, showed the spirit which animated the 
Spanish rulers in their conduct of the war. He ordered 
that every man, over fifteen years of age, found absent 
from Lis home, who could not show a good reason for 
his absence, would be shot. Every unoccupied habita- 
tion was ordered to be burned by the troops. Every 
habitation from which was not flying a white flag, asa 
signal that its occupants desired peace, would be reduced 
to ashes. Women not living in their own homes, or at 
the home of their relatives, were compelled to go to the 
towns of Jiguani, or Bayamo, and those who did not 
present themselves were to be conducted forcibly. a 
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One Spanish captain wrote ; ‘* More than 300 spies and 
conspirators are shot monthly in this jurisdiction. My- 
self, alone, with my hand, have already disposed of 
nine, and I will never be weary of killing.” 

The following is an extract of a letter of Jesus Riva- 
coba, another Spanish officer : 


‘“*We captured seventeen, thirteen of whom were shot 
outright; on dying they shouted,‘ Hurrah for Free Cuba, 
hurrah for Independence.’ A mulatto said, ‘ Hurrah for Cés- 
pedes.’ On the following day we killed a Cuban officer and 
another man. Among the thirteen that we shot the first 
day were found three sons and their father; the father wit- 
nessed the execution of his sons without even changing 
color, and when his turn came he said he died for the inde- 
pendence of his country. On coming back we brought 
along with us three carts filled with women and children, 
the families of those we had shot; and they asked us to 
shoot them, because they would rather die than liveamong 
Spaniards.”’ 

Another officer predicted that not a single Cuban 
would remain on the island ‘“‘ because we shoot all those 
we find on the fields, on the farms and in every hovel.” 
A Spanish soldier, Pedro Fardon, writing to his father in 
1869, says : 

** We do not leave a creature alive where we pass, be it 
manor animal. If we find cows we kill them; if horses, 
ditto; if hogs, ditto; men, women or children, ditto ; as to 
the houses, we burn them; so every one receives his due— 
the men in balls, the animals in bayonet-thrusts. The 
island will remain a desert.’’ 

In the Cuban revolution of 1868 the Spaniards made a 
record for brutality and unwarlike conduct which is 
almost without a parallel in history. This assertion 
could easily be verified from Spanish sources of informa- 
tion in regard to the struggle referred to. 

Ngw YorK CITY. 


SPANISH RULE IN CUBA—WONDERFUL RE- 
SOURCES OF THE ISLAND. 


BY FIDEL G, PIERRA, 
EX-SECRETARY OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGEESS. 

The Cubans, up tothe beginning of the present cen- 
tury, were an agricultural community. They produced 
just about enough to satisfy their ordinary wants. There 
was no foreign commerce ‘because their ports were 
closed, the exports to Spain were limited, and there was 
no incentive toward the development of agriculture. 
The island began to experience material prosperity about 
the year 1817, when Spain relinquished the monopoly of 
the cultivation and manufacture of tobacco, and, during 
the following year, opened the ports of the island to for- 
eign commerce. These two measures resulted in great 
agricultural and commercial prosperity which the island 
has enjoyed until lately. The measures referred to were 
secured from Spain through the persistent effort of an 
eminent Cuban statesman, Don Francisco Arango. His 
argument that these reforms would increase the revenue 
derived from Cuba, and not consideration for the wel- 
fare of the Cuban people, induced the Spanish Govern- 
ment to favor the measures. From that day to the 
present time every act of the Spanish Government has 
had for its object the increase of.the revenue derived 
from the island, no matter what the cost might be to the 
inhabitants. 

Under the National Constitution, adopted in 1812, 
Cuba was entitled totwo deputies in the Cortes but, by 
the time they reached Spain, the Constitution had been 
annulled by Ferdinand VII. In 1833, when Cuba again 
sent her deputies, they were told they could not have 
seats as the Cortes had decided that the island should not 
have representation but that special laws would be 
passed for the government of the colony. Tne Cubans 
arestill waiting fur those laws. After these experiences 
the Cubans who had always been loyal to Spain, became 
opponents of the home government, their feeling of re- 
sentment being intensified by the outrageous conduct of 
the rulers sent from Spain to governthem. The policy 
of the early rulers was to create an antagonistic feeling 
between the resident Spaniards and the Cubans, and in 
this effort they were successful. Before the revolution 
of 1868 a reign of tcrror existed on the island caused by 
the arbitrary and high-handed proceedings of the Span- 
ish officials, by whose order men, on the slightest sus- 
picion, were imprisoned or transported to the Spanish 
penal colonies of Africa. In 1825, by a royal decree, 

which has never been revoked, the Captain General was 
given the fullest authority and all the powers which are 
granted to the Governors of besieged cities. The decree 
says,: 

**His Majesty gives to your Excellency the most com- 
plete and unbounded power, not only to send away from 
the island any persons in oflice, whatever be their occupa- 
tion, rank, class or condition, whose continuance therein 
your Excellency may deem injurious, or whose conduct, 
public or private, may alarm you, replacing them with 

persons faithful to his Majesty, and deserving of all the 
confidence of your Excellency ; but also to suspend the 
execution of any order whatsoever, or any general provi- 
sion made concerning any branch of the administration as 
your Excellency may think most suitable to the royal 
service.” 

When the Captain-General left for Cuba, his instructions 

were: 

** Do as you please, but keep the peace, increase the rev- 
enue, and make a place for all those we may send there.” 
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In 1865, when the Condition of affairs was such as to 
threaten an uprising, commissioners were sent from 
Spain to make an investigation. The whole proceeding 
was a farce, and their report and recommendations were 
pigeon-holed. This conduct on the part of Spain led to 
the revolt of 1868, which lasted for ten years, cost the 
country over a thousand million dollars and one hundred 
and fifty thousand Spanish lives. The whole ccst of thig 
war hed to be paid by Cuba. 

Spanish rule in Cuba is reflected in the annual budget 
of the island. The annual taxation is from $24 000,000 
to $26,000,000. The officials tteal as much again. The 
custom duties yield $12,000,000. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that not more than 40 p-r cent. of the dutiable 
goods imported are declared, the remaining 60 per cent, 
having been smuggled, and the duties divided between 
the importer and the officials. The same method pre. 
vails jn other branches of the revenue. Then, again, 
such Spaniards as come to the island to engage in busi- 
ness remain there until they have made a fortune, when 
they return to Spain, taking with them all the money 
they have earned. During Cuba’s era of prosperity 
about $10,000,000 was so taken every year. I have 
estimated that the paternal Government of Spain costs 
Cuba about $57,000,000 every year. 

People who do not know the inside history of Cuba can 
scarcely imagine the extent to which stealing has been 
carried on. The yearly share of a Captain-General hag 
run up into the millions. Every official of this sort who 
has been in office during the last fifty years has left the 
island a rich man. Collectors of customs at small ports, 
where the salary was $4,000 a year, have left, after two 
years’ cervice, with $1,000,000. Another collector, whose 
salary was $2,000 a year, held office seven months, and, 
by this peculiar species of Spanish arithmetic, had man- 
aged to accumulate $120,000. 

Smuggling was carried on in this way : Sometimes 
only one-half of the packages of which the cargo con- 
sisted was entered, or the full number of packages was 
declared and only one-half of the contents, all this under 
a previous arrangement with the collector and inspectors, 
Tne amount of duties not entered was divided as fullows: 
40 per cent. for the importer, who, from his share, 
allowed 10 per cent. to the clerk who attended to the 
business ; 40 per cent, for the collector and inspectors, 
and 20 per cent. for the minor officials, including 
the janitor and the porters, An investigating committee 
was once appointed at Havana to look into these irregu- 
larities, but the Collector of the Port had been privately 
apprised of the movement in time to put his bocks in 
proper shape. The committee promptly reported that 
the books did not reveal the least irregularity. 

It was after therule of the despots, Generals Tacon and 
Valmaseda, that the Spanish and Cuban population be- 
came divided. Up to that time the two classes had been 
on friendly terms. Within a few years not more than 
four per cent. of the Spanish residents were on social and 
friendly terms with the Cubans. The Spaniards, as I 
have said, made what money they could and returned to 
Spain. Until the last fifteen years all the wholesale and 
retail commerce of the country was in the hands of the 
Spaniards, and of the hundreds that left for Spain each 
carried with him a fortune of from $50,000 to $250,000. 
Many of the decayed towns of Spain have been built up 
with money earned in Cuba. Another evil effect of this 
division between the Cubans and the Spaniards was that 
the latter took little interest in the present condition of 
the island and cared absolutely nothing about its future. 
In fact, the misgovernment of the island offered them 
opportunities to quickly acquire a fortune, 

The wondeiful natural advantages of Cuba have been 
recognized by travelers, historians and statesmen. Amer- 
ican sojourners who have never visited the interior of 
the island have no idea of its resources. One traveler, 
Maturin M. Ballou, says that Cuba has been justly called 
the garden of the world, and that its natural wealth is 
such as to almost baffle the capacity of estimation. He 
calls the island ‘‘ a land of enchantment, where nature 
is beautiful and where mere existence is a luxury.” 
Another American, the Hon. O., R. Singleton, of Miss- 
vissippi, writes : 

“Cuba seems to have been formed to become the very 
‘button on Fortune’s cap.’ ”’ 

Alexander H. Everett says : 


“ This favored land wants nothing but men to turn its 
advantages to account and enjoy their results, to be a¢ 
knowledged as the garden of the world.” 

Away back in 1811 the Spanish Minister of Finance in 
the Cortes said : 

“The fertility of Cuban soil is most wonderful, and it 
yields in abundance most all the fruits of both Americas 
and of Europe. Cattle of all kinds are abundant, and it 
seems as if the island was destined to be the home of the 
bee, while the forests are full of excellent woods.” 

He speaks of otber productions and the beautiful harbors 
of the island, and adds: 

‘*A little diligence could have transformed it into 4 
powerful kingdom, if to those natural advantages the Gov- 
ernment had extended a helping hand.” 

Twenty-six years after these words had been uttered 
nothing had been done by the Government, for a con 
servative Spaniard, Sefior Benavides, addressing the 
Cortes in 1837, alluded to the state of prosperity that 
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could be reached by provinces if they were governed by the filth which has accumulated for years was removed 
wise laws and enlightened regulations : from the port. 

‘Look at Cuba. Are we not surprised and astonished to §_ This island, with its wonderful natural advantages, 
see how the disregard of the most sacred laws increases would bea land of gold if it could free itself from the 
precisely at a moment when they should be most regarded despotis rule of Spain. 
and respected ? During the last year the situation has 


It was with this idea in view that General Marti had 
been pursuing his revolutionary work the sixteen preced- 
ing years, tho he did not begin to give definite form to his 
plans until within the last four years. In 1891 he was 
Then the enterprise of the wide- invited to Tampa, Fla., there to address a Cuban meet- 
, awake American capitalist will be felt in Cuba, and her ing. From there he was invited to K+y Wes*. These 
become WOrsp, and the previous as well as the presentad- various resources will be developed. Spain has always visits, conferences and speeches gave rire to the Cuban 
rai 4 =. a for their neglect to giscouraged any business enterprises which might come Revolutionary Party. Up to that time there had been 
pete asin “<2 Ben a aque tie nc man pd = to the island from other countries, fearing that foreign only one small club of Cubans, Los Independientes, of 
<ubjected to summary proceedings without a hearing, interests might affect her control of the island. Brooklyn, presided over by a veteran patriot, S:nor 
‘banished to foreign countries, and their estates confis- The Cuban people are not only sufficiently civilized to Fraga. When José Marti came from Tampa to Key 
cated.” govern themselves, but they are more civilized than the West he had a project for a league of clubs, for an or- 

The soil of Cuba has no rival, especially for tobacco population of the Iberian Peninsula. The proportion of ganization of all the elements which could be got togeth- 
and sugar. One hundred pounds of selected cigar wrap- illiterate persons is greater in Spain than in Cuba, while erin foreign countries in favor of the revolution. He 
pers will sell for $400 or $500. Sugar cane yields a larger the proportion of distinguished men is greater in Cuba proposed his plan to the New York club. It was accept- 
percentage of saccharine matter than that grown else- than in Spain. Menendez Pelayo, aneminent Spanish ed. The clubs in Tampa and Key West also approved of 
where. Thousands of dollars’ worth of bananas are Critic and an ultra-conservative in politics and religion, the idea,and then, in every town all over the country 
yearly imported into this country, the plantations having in his recent work on the Spanish-American poets, ad- where there are Cubans, clubs were formed, which gave 
been greatly developed during the past few years, siill mits that ‘‘in less than eighty years Cuba has produced their adherence to the new Cuban Revolutionary Party, 
leaving millions of acres of land adapted to the growth @ literature at least equal in extent and quality to that until now the number of clubs has reached two hundred 
of the fruit. The plantain grows in abundance, requires Of any of the most important Spanish-American repub- and fifty in the Americas. 
little cultivation, and, as an article of food, is alone suf- ics and a philosophic and scientific culture such as has The by-laws of this organization are secret. The basic 
ficient to nourish the human system. It canbe dried, 0t yet appeared in many of them.” principles upon which it is organized are published. The 
ground and used as flour, and should be as popular in this Many Cubans, during the last twenty-five years, un- manifesto affirms that, through united efforts, the revo- 
country as oatmeal, and will be some day when it be- able to live in their own country, have become famous lutionists will attempt to obtain the absolute independ- 
comes better known. The cocoanut, in point of produc- in foreign lands. I will give a few instances in proof of ence of the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. They will 
tiveness, is next to the banana. Cuban oranges will this statement. Severino Heredia some time since was _ unite in the organization all the elements, and will en- 
rank with the Florida fruit, and the finest pineapples are Mayor of Paris, his cousin has lately been clected toa deavor by every means to obtain the sympathy of other 
raised, tho the demand in this country seems to be for seat in the French Academy. Several distinguished countries in favor of their cause. They will establish a 
the cheaper qualities. Among comparatively unknown physicians have graduated from the University of Paris. democratic Republic with no differences. The object of 
fruits which could be cultivated as soon as a market was In this country the Cubans are represented bya num- their organization is not to perpetuate in the Republic 
opened for them are two varieties of the sapodilla, the ber of distinguished professors and college professors, the institutions of the monarchy, It strives to establish 
brown and green calmito, the red mamey, the yellow the chief engineer of the Nicaragua Canal Company, the a republic where, the day after the victory, the inbabit- 
mamey, the former having been described by some Eu- engineer in charge of the Brooklyn Water Works, lin- ants, whatever be their nationality, creed or race, will 
ropeans as ‘*a fruit fit for the gods.” Then there are the guists, musicians, poets and merchants. Cubans, in beable to enjoy full liberty. It will endeavor to collect 
mamon, two species of guavas, the mango, and several charge of public works or holding high rank as writers, funds to realize this program. It will establish friendly 
species of fine berries to which no attention is paid on bankers or merchants, will be found in Colombia, Peru, relations with all the peoples of this continent in order 
account of the plentiful supply of the larger fruit. The Chile, and the Argentine Republic. In theirown coun- to make the success of the war more certain and toavoid 
berries are called fruitas de pdjaros (birds’ fruit). try, where they have to contend against many obstacles, the loss of prcperty. 

Tne potatoes in Cuba are as fine as the Bermuda va-_ there is the scientist, Don Felipe Poey, known to all men The Presidents of the different Clubs in each city form 
riety, and considerable quantities are imported into this Of learning ; the geographer Pichardo, the chemist Caro, an advisory body in that city, presided over by a presi- 
country, selling at seven and eight dollars a barrel, the educator Jose de la Luz y Caballero, the historian of dent, Each club elects its president and officers, and the 
There are several varieties of the sweet potato, two va- literature Saco, the philosophical writer Varona, the lit- president, in the advisory body, is a representative of his 
rieties of the yam, which is second only to the plantain erary critic Sanguily, and a score of Cuban orators, who club. The election in the clubs is by free suffrage; ev- 
in its nourishing properties, The cassava, or manioc have made their mark in the Parliament of Spain. In erybody hasa vote. The Delegate and Treasurer each 
plant is a wholesome and nourishing food. The soil of Cuba there are about a dozen large daily newspapeis, serves for one year. The powers of the Delegates who 
the country is particularly good for the growth of gar- edited by well-known journalists, and other dailies of represent the Revolutionary Party are almost absolute. 
den vegetables, and the yield under new political condi- ess importance. The Cubans publish, also, monthly The Treasurer has charge of the funds, which are all 
tions, with capital, enterprise and scientific methods of magazines devoted to literature, science, art, medicine gent to him, and he is the disbursing agent. The Dele- 
cultivation, will be enormous. The sugar crop, which and education. In fact, there is no Jack of evidence that gate chooses his Secretary of the Delegation. 
now represents over $40,000,000, could be increased ten- the Cubans are perfectly capable of governing themselves Jose Marti was t :e first delegate of this party, and, on 
fold. The island contains about 16,000,000 acres of fine and acting well their patt in the great forward move- hisdeath, he wassucceeded by Mr. Tomas Estrada Palma, 
arable land, about one-eighth of which is under cultiva- ment of civilization and progress. Mr. Beno J. Guerra, Treasurer, has held the office since 
tion, much of it being worked in such a primitive way New YorE Ciry. 7 the beginning and I have been the Secretary of the party. 
that it yields only about one half of what it would re- : ° ': The clubs had been accumulating money during these 
turn under improved methods, THE CUBAN REVOLUTIONARY PARTY. years, and, inthatinterval the delegation established the 
A vast amount of wealth is represented in the forests BY GONZALO DE QUESADA, paper called Patria, We sent to Cuba large numbers of 
of Cuba. The common mahogany of the island sells in SECRETARY OF THE CUBAN REVOLUTIONARY PARTY. newspapers and pamphlets in order to stir up patriotic 


Europe at from $110 to $180 a thousand feet, some of The Cuban Revolutionary Party was organized about feeling there. We held meetings all over the country, 
very fine quality is worth from $400 to $600 per thou- four years ago. After the failure of the revolution in Wherever there were Cubans, thus reminding them con- 
sand feet, and one variety has been sold for theremarka- 1868, which lasted eleven years, to 1879, the Cubans who stantly of the importance of the movement. We putour- 
ble price of $1,250 per thousand feet. There are millions had sympathized with the revolution and were living ‘selves in communication with all the revolutionary 
and millions of feet of this wood on the island. Cedar away from the island, naturally became disorganized. chiefs who were in Cuba, as well as all the leaders outside 
is abundant and finds a ready market. ‘here isa great Senor Jo:é Marti, who, at the conclusion of the war, bad the island, in order to prepare them for concerted action 
need of better facilities for preparing and transporting returned to America, endeavored, in 1879, to organize Whea the proper time came, so that Cuba would find the 
these woods for shipment. The lignum vite has no rupe- another revolution, with General Calixto Garcia at the evolution organized, and not lose time in getting all 
rior in quality, the ordinary celling;from $25 to $30 a ton, head, he having just arrived from Spain, where he had _ these scattered elements together. Before the revoiution 
the choice from $35 to $40, and the best ac about $45 per been exiled after having been captured. General Garcia started, by the unanimous vote of all the military chiefs, 
ton. There are thirty-two varieties of the palm tree, janded in Cuba; but the movement failed because the Gen. Maximo Gomez was elected Commander-in-Chief 
which is available in the manufacture of hats, baskets, people were in hopes that, by a peaceable propaganda, and organizer of the military branch. 
the bark of the royal palm being used for boards in the they would be able to obtain some liberties, and the un- When all these elements had been brought together, 
construction of the homes of the small farmers, the guccessful revolution through which they had passed when money had been collected ready for use, Jose 
leaves of the same tree being used for the roof. Among was too recent to enable them sufficiently to recuperate Marti waived for the opportune moment. When it was 
other hard woods may be mentioned the ebony, the their strength to start another one. Those are the rea- seen that Cuba could not hope to obtain any genuine re- 
acana, used for rafters; the sabina cimarona, something sons why this movement failed. form from Spain, and the islanders determined to have 
like cedar ; the jiqui and caguairan, for post; ; the hoble Then the Home Rule campaign commenced and has recourse to arms, they found that they had a military 
blanco and roble amarillo for window and door frames, been continued to the present time. But in 1884, as well organization complete ; they found a host of sympathiz- 
carriages and shipbuilding ; the granadillo, a cabinet as in 1885, Generals Gomez, Maceo and Crombet tried to ersin foreign countries. because all that work had been 
wood, and many other varieties, including the majagua renew the war in Cuba. To carry out this purpose the carried on under the direction of Jose Marti. They 
from the fibrous bark of which ropes are made almost as_ different bodies of Cubans throughout the country con- found they had a basis of operations in moaey and arms, 
good as those of manilla hemp. The area of the Cuban tributed money liberally. But these movements also re- b2cause their brethren in foreign countries had accumu- 
forests is about 8,000,000 acres, and they can furnish all gulted in failure, because the country was not yet ready lated both for them. 
the materials for building a frame house without the for war. The people were not yet convinced of the I am asked as to the personality of Marti. 1tis hard 
use of a single nail, strong and durable lianas being used hopelessness of their efforts in securing a peaceful propa- to do justice toa man I worked with ” long, and whom 
to fasten the heads of beams. There is also a curious ganda; and the generals did not even land in Cuba. I loved as a brother. He was a genius, a poet. His 
vine called the water-vine about threeinches in diameter Jos Marti had taken more or less partin all these organ- age, about forty-two; his physique, medium size. He 
which, when cut in two, will yield a large quantity of izations. Other movements and smaller expeditions was a man of wiry frame, sinewy, and capable of much 
pure, fresh water. were started, but they were unsuocessful, In 1884 endurance. He was educated in Spain, where he gradu- 
Within the past thirty years it has been discovered Generals Sanchez and Bonachen landed with a small ated as alawyer and a bachelor of science and arts. He 
that there are rich deposits of iron in the eastern and number of men, but failed to accomplish anything, and became interested in the question of Cuban independ- 
toward the central part of the island, Some of this iron poth the generals were shot. It seemed to those inter- ence when he was a boy of sixteen. He came to Cubain 
is now being used by Pennsylvenia smelters and, an ex- ested as if any movement from the outside would be un- 1878, was banished for taking part in the revolution, and 
pert says that ‘‘the whole eastern part of the island is successful ; and that was also the opinion of José Marti. _ finally escaped and came here. Then he started the 
an iron mine.” Manganese has also been discovered, and Marti, who was a very far-seeing man, in fact the movement of 1879, then traveled in South America, 
there are millions of tons of this ore available. An Eng- greatest genius that Cuba has produced, discerned the afterward established himself in New York, and wrote 
lish syndicate has extracted millions of dollars’ worth of future state of affairs better than anybody. He was a great deal forthe New York Sun. In temperament he 
copper from the mines near Santiago. When intelligent satisfied that the Cubans would arrive at a pointwhen was a poet of great originality. As an orator he had 
experts make a thorough exploration other mines, and they would be convinced that they could never obtain few equals in Cuba, As a prose writer he established a 
gold and silver, will doubtless be found. redress of their wrongs from Spain, that they would school of hisown. He wasa hard worker as well as a 
There are no dangerous wild beasts on the island, the again have to appeal to arms, that the economic condi- brilliant man. He has probably written more in Spanish 
greatest breadth of which is 120 miies, the smallest 20, tion of the island would every day become worse and than any other man; perhaps as much as Voltaire. For 
length 700, with 2,000 miles of seacoast. The climate, worse, and would drive them to ruin, that therevolution many years he was Consul in New York for different 
back from the coast, is not unhealthful, and yellow would be one of necessity to save their own rights and South American Republics. He wasa representative in 
fever, so experts say, would be unknown in Havanaif their property, the International Monetary Conference, representing 
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Uruguay. He was given these positions because these 
countries were in conflict with Spain and he was known 
to be her opponent. Finally, he preferred to become a 
Cuban patriot rather than earn a salary as an official. 
He wasa finely educated man. Indeed, it seems to me 
there was scarcely a subject upon which he was not well 
informed. He spoke English as fluently as he spoke 
Spanish, and read both languages with equal ease. The 
same as to French, Italian, German. He was a good 
Latin scholar. I have never met a man who had such @ 
variety of acquirements. He was what you might calla 
universal man, and knew about everything that was 
worth knowing. When this revolution started he went 
to Cuba and joined General Gomez. There he was soon 
made a Major-General for his military services. He 
died on the nineteenth of last May, while making a 
charge against the enemy, at the head ofhis men. Even 
the Spanish officers, in their official report of the action, 
praised him for his admirable bravery. He received 
about ten wounds—all in front. 

Before this revolution broke out the Spanish Cortes 
had several propositions for Cuba, One plan was called 
the Maura plan, the tendency of which was toward cen- 
tralization; but the Spaniards were not even willing to 
give that. Then they curtailed what seemed to be liber- 
ties into what is called the Abarzuza plan, which was as 
follows: there was to be a Chamber consisting of thirty 
members, fifteen selected by the Government and fifteen 
elected by suffrage in Cuba. But, of course, of these 
fifteen elected by suffrage in Cuba there would be about 
ten Spaniards, because the suffrage would be so limited, 
and the requirements for the members to sit in that 
Chamber would be such that it would only be possible to 
elect about five Cubans. These thirty members were to 
be presided over by the Cuban General, appointed by 
Spain, who bad the veto and other absolute powers by 
which he could practically undo their legislative work. 
Worse than that ; they would not have had the making 
of the budget for the Cuban peopls. To have had that 
power would have been something, but Spain only al- 
lowed them limited legislative powers which reduced the 
body toa nonenity. They only had the right of submit- 
ting projects to the Spanish Cortes, which could either 
acccpt or reject them. 

In regard to the population of the island, it consists 
now of 32 per cent. of Negroes whose numbers are 
diminishing every year, the rate being one per cent. 
a year. There are about 1,400,000 Cubans and about 
400,000 native Spaniards. A small remainder are white 
people born in Cuba. 

The Negroes are al), heart and soul, with the revolu- 
tion, especially so because the last uprising gave them 
their freedom, and because Spain has been saying con- 
temptuously that the present revolution was a move- 
ment of the Negroes and, on that account, only to be 
despised. In the last revolutionthere were Negroes who 
were on the side of Spain ; in the present struggle they 
say : ‘‘ We will join the Cubans,” In fact, this revolu- 
tion shows this phenomenon, that Cubans who were on 
the side of Spain in the last revolution are now with the 
Cubans and, in the Eastern department, our ranks are 
full of Spaniards. We lately received a letter from one 
of our leaders in Cubain which he says that you can 
count by the hundreds the Spanish-born men who desert ; 
they are disgusted with the Spanish Government. It 
must be remembered, however, that we are not fighting 

the Spanish inhabitants of the island, because that 
would be fighting against our own fathers. We are 
fighting against the Government, which is just as bad in 
Spain as it isin Cuba. When the Republic is established 
all will be well. Drive the obnoxious Government away 
under which we have suffered so long as to be called 
the ‘‘ever faithful isle” (which might be considered a 
doubtful compliment); take-away, I say, Spanish Gov- 
ernment and we will welcome the Spaniard. 
New YoOrK City. 


THE INSU RRECTION DOES NOT REPRESENT CU- 
BAN SENTIMENT. CUBAN INDEPENDENCE 
WOULD MEAN A BLACK REPUBLIC, 





BY SENOR CHIRINOS, 
Or ** Las NOVEDADES” (“SPANISH DaILY JOURNAL"), NEw YORK. 





I am asked by THE INDEPENDENT to state, for the ben- 
efit of its readers, the cause of the present outbreak in 
Cuba from the Spanish point of view, and to give the 
reasons why the mother country is resisting the attempts 
of the Cubans to secure their so-called independence. 

The history of the present uprising is simply this: 
before the uprising, the island of Cuba was enjoying all 
the liberties common to other civilized countries, and as 
they are enjoyed in the United States. Their people 
had the liberty of addressing their Government, freedom 
of religion and free association. Cuba, of course, from 
the economical and political point of view, could be im- 
proved and, with that end in view, some reform meas- 
ures were introduced in the Spanish Cortes. These re- 
forms were unanimously approved by both Chambers 
and by the Cubans themselves, because the Cubans are 
represented in the Spanish Cortes, as the different States 
are represented in the Congress of the United States. 

The new reform law provides for the establishment 
of a kind of legislative Chamber, composed of thirty 
members, half of them to be elected by the Cubans and 
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half of them appointed by the Crown. This Chamber 
had legislative powers concerning all internal improve- 
ments, such as roads, telegraphs, schools and all inter- 
nal affairs. The only matters reserved for the mother 
country were the foreign debt, and the army and navy, 
which, of course, appertain to the sovereign power. But 
the Cubans have a voice in all these matters because 
they have representation in the National Parliament. 
They elect one representative for every 50,000 of the 
population, just the same as in Spain. Of course, Spain, 
having 18,000,000 inhabitants and Cuba only 1,500,000, 
the Cuban representation is smaller ; but it is according 
to population, and their members of the National Par- 
liament are elected by the people residing in Cuba, both 
Spaniards and Cubans. They do not have universal suf- 
frage, but very near to it, because every man who pays 
five dollars taxes is entitled to a vote. 

There are a number of Cubans in this country who live 
by agitation. They collect so much money from the 


‘Cubans, mostly cigar makers, and before this outbreak 


they were preparing for an insurrection. As soon as the 
Spanish Cortes passed the law granting these reforms they 
saw that the ground would be taken from under their feet 
and so, before the reforms had a chance of trial in Cuba, 
they made haste to bring about the revolution, which 
was started on the twenty-fourth of February, 1895, in 
the eastern department of the island, almost all the per- 
sons who rose being Negroes. 

In this way the revolution commenced. Of course it 
has been spreading, because the rainy season on the island 
interfered with the operations of the Spanish troops. We 
had about 5,000 troops in Cuba spread over the island but, 
of course, we could not make much headway with such a 
limited number of men, and we had to bring troops from 
Spain. Military operations could not be carried on under 
such conditions of climate and changes in the weather as 
have been experienced during the last four months. 
There was the rainy season when the roads were impas- 
sable, and the heat wasscorching. We have now an army 
of nearly 80,000 soldiers from Spain, and we are waiting 
for more favorable weather when we shall begin opera- 
tions on alarge scale. Atthe same time we have modern 
gunboats being built in England and in Spain itself, so 
that the island will be surrounded by perhaps fifty or 
sixty men-of-war of all kinds, which will prevent filibus- 
tering expeditions from entering from the outside. That, 
generally speaking, is the situation from a military sense. 

The insurrection, of course, has been spreading over 
the island until it has reached Camagiiey and Las Villas, 
in the Central Department. So far, the Cubans have not 
engaged in open battle with the Spaniards. Their mode 
of fighting is guerrilla Warfare. They have not been 
able to conquer any city or town. They have no navy. 
And yet they are making a terrible talk in the foreign 
press about Spanish injustice, Spanish misgovernment, 
etc.; but they have not been able to establish the status 
of a belligerent power. 

If it is asked why does not Spain grant to Cuba her in- 
dependence, the obvious answer is that po nation in the 
world would consent to give her colonies an independent 
government by peaceful means, the entire separation of 
the colony from the mother country. No Government 
could give that. There is a party in Cuba called the 
Home Rule Party, in which the majority is represented 
by Cubans. When the present revolution broke out this 
party issued a manifesto to the Cuban people in which 
they proclaimed that the uprising was a retrogression to 
barbarism. This is the Autonomist or Home Rule Party, 
composed almost exclusively of Cubans. The deputies 
of this party in the Spanish Cortes voted for the reform 
law already alluded to, saying that, altho it did not en- 
tirely fulfil their aspirations, it was a long step in the 
right direction, and that they were satisfied for the time 
being. The most eminent and eloquent deputy of that 
party, Sefior Montoro, was in the United States some 
time ago. In the Cortes he said that he would give his 
vote for that law because he considered that it was a 
sign of reconciliation between the mother country and 
the colony, and that it was going very far in the direc- 
tion of solving the disagreements that had existed be- 
tween them. 

The cause of the former uprisings in Cuba was that the 
people were deprived of Parliamentary representation, 
such as they have now and, in a certain sense, they had 
greater reason to rise against Spain then than now. 
Besides, the leaders of the former uprisings were very 
different people from what they are now; they were 
white people, wealthy people, men with vested interests 
on the island. They might havesome reason for saying 
that they rose because of unjust taxation, because those 
men did pay taxes. How is it with the leaders now ? 
Who is Maceo? He is a mulatto, and does not live in 
Cuba ; he lives in Costa Rica. He bas not one penny of 
financial interest in Cuba. Gomez is from San Domingo ; 
he has no interests in Cuba. The leaders in this revolu- 
tion cannot say that they rise against oppression, because 
they are not oppressed ; they do not live on the island. 
They caanot say that they rise against unjust taxation, 
because they do not pay taxes in Cuba. They cannot 
claim that they are representative Cuban people, because 
by birth they do not belong to the island. 

As already stated, the Negroes are the most largely 
represented in this uprising. In the Mastern Depart- 
ment, where the insurgent population is most numerous, 
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the Negroes are in a large majority; you can scarcely 
say that there are any whites there. In the Central 
Department, there is a proportion of whites, but the 
force there is not so numerous as in the Eastern Depart- 
ment. Then, again, the whites did not take part in the 
insurrection until led by the blacks. It must be remem. 
bered that the blacks were the first to rise and are the 
most largely represented. Out of, say, 25,000 insurgents, 
20,000 are Negroes and the remainder are whites. 

It has been argued by some that it would be better for 
Spain to let Cuba go, that she costs more than she is 
worth. In this connection, one important fact must not 
be lost sight of, and that is that the Cuban Treasury is 
entirely independent from the Spanish Treasury; conse- 
quently Cuba, in that sense, does not pay, and has not 
been paying to Spain, one penny for the last twenty-five 
years. And, if you look at it in another way, and con- 
sider the vast number of human beings that are sacri- 
ficed in their revolutions, Cuba is certainly a loss to 
Spain. Of course, the expenses of the war will be ul- 
timately paid from the Cuban Treasury. 

But Spain does not go to Cuba simply for revenue, 
We go there for two reasons. In the first place we go 
there to protect the vested interests of the Spaniards that 
are established there; and when I say Spaniards I mean 
to say the Cubans that have interests on the island and 
who want to be protected by Spain. They do not want 
their farms to be burned down. They do not want 
their families to be killed. They do not want their cat- 
tle to be slaughtered. They want to prosper and live 
peaceably, as they did before under the protection of 
Spain. Those are the people that demand more troops 
to protect their property. 

In the second place, we go there as a matter of na- 
tional honor and dignity. Weare not to renounce our 
sovereignty on the island just for the reason that a lot 
of people that have no representation whatever—many 
of them Negroes, many of them outlaws—want to re- 
move us from the island. I think that any nation in the 
world would resist such a proceeding, just as Spain is 
doing. In the United States the North resisted the 
South when the people in that section of the country 
wanted to break up the Union. 

In regard to the attitude of the newspapers in Spain 
toward the revolution, it can be said that no journal in 
the mother country supports the insurgents. They are 
all united in the defense of the national integrity and 
honor. Of course there are several shades of opinion ; 
some are liberal, some are more conservative ; but in re- 
gard to the maintenance of the Spanish cause and 
Spanish honor, they are allaunit. Spain has been ruled 
by aSpanish Ministry presided over by a conservative 
statesman ; and all the newspapers, even the Republican 
journals, applaud him and approve all the measures he 
has proposed for Cuba. Lately he has sent 80,000 men 
to the island with the approbation of all the Spanish 
parties. At the endof this month (November) he intends 
to send 25,000 more, and 12,000 more in the beginning of 
December, All the Spanish journals applaud theee pro- 
ceedings and say it is the proper way to deal with Cuba. 

The difference of opinion between the two parties in 
Spain, is simply this : the Liberals want the Reform Law, 
that has been approved by the Cortes, put in effect in 
Cuba, while the insurgents are carrying on the war, 
and without waiting until the close of hostilities, while 
others believe in stamping out the rebellion first and 
then establishing the reforms referred to; and these re- 
forms were supported by all the parties. But there is no 
party in Spain opposed to the Government in its efforts 
to quell the Cuban insurrection. It may be true that 
Cuba is costing more than she is worth, but it is a matter 
of honor and dignity for Spain to pursue her present 
policy. 

Altho Cuba, however, may not be a source of revenue 
to Spain, she isa source of revenue to the Spaniards who 
are living there, and we want to protect them in their 
rights. We do not acknowledge that the insurgents in 
arms represent anybody. According to their own 
statements they have a force of 20,000 or 25,000 men, in- 
cluding immigrants from the United States, the blacks 
and the foreigners. Does that number represent Cuban 
sentiment with its 1,500,000 population? And these men 
in arms have no vested interest in the island, while those 
who favor the cause of Spain are those who have been 
always living there with their families and are property 
owners. The three lawful parties in Cuba—the Conser- 
vative, the Liberal and the Autonomist—have con- 
demned the insurrection. So far, everything on the 
island is in favor of Spain. 

It is charged by the revolutionists that the Spanish 
officials who have been sent to the island from the 
motber country have been corrupt. I answer that the 
majority of the population on the island are Cubans, and 
in this respect they are not one whit better than the 
Spaniards. We acknowledge that there has been 4 
certain amount of official corruption in Cuba, just as 
there is in Governments all over the world—corruption 
on the part of Cubans as well as Spaniards ; but I do not 
think that Cuba is an exception in this respect. One of 
the objects of the reform law was to remedy this evil, 
from which, by the way, the Cubans derived profit the 
same as the Spaniards. But I believe, and I think! 
would be safe in giving it as my emphatic opinion, that 
the majority of the Spanish officials on the island aré 
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honorable and upright men, You may point out one or 


more cases of corruption, but not a large number of 
cases. There is official corruption in Cuba, as there is 
in all countries ; but there was never a time in the his- 
tory of the island when there was so much done to cor- 
rect this evil as just b2fore the insurrection and at the 
present time. The officials in Cuba are not all Spaniards; 
the Cubans are not deprived from holding office. The 
second Governor-General is a Cuban. I remember the 
time when the Governor of the Province of Havana was 
a Cuban ; and the majority of the employés on the rail- 
roads, in the telegraph and post offices, almost to a man, 
are Cuban-born. In our army we have thousands of 
Cuban officers—not soldiers, because the Cubans, unlike 
the Spaniards, are exempt from such service. There 
was never a case of desertion of « Cuban from the Span- 
ish army. 

I am asked if Cuba will be annexed to the United 
States. It depends very much on whether this country 
thinks that such a proceeding would be advisable and to 
its advantage, and I do not think the Government enter- 
tains such an opinion. If Spain should happen to lose 
Cuba there is no other future for the island except a 
black republic, like San Domingo, or else annexation to 
the United States. For the good of civilization it would 
be better that Cuba should be annexed to the United 
States rather than be a black republic with all the dis- 
turbances that would continually be growing out of race 
wars. 

But the Cubans do not like the prospect of annexation, 
because, if they were annexed to the United States, they 
would be absorbed by this country, they would lose their 
individuality, their peculiar qualities and personality 
would be obliterated and disappear in this powerful na- 
tion. 

And yet, if they secure their independence, it would 
seem as if they had to be annexed because they are not 
strong enough to preserve their peace, because the black 
element is very powerful, constituting one-third of the 
population. Itis pretty well known that the inhabit- 
ants of the tropics, as a general rule, are not as strong 
and energetic as the people of the North ; and, in case 
the Cubans were left to their own resources, the blacks, 
who are a strong and powerful race—deficient in intel- 
lectual qualities, but men of force and persistency— 
would dominate the whites beyond a doubt. Now it is 
only the power of Spain that keeps the blacks down ; and, 
under Cuban independence, it would require annexation 
and the power of the United States to prevent the Ne- 
groes from gaining the ascendency, other wise the whites 
would be forced from the island. They would not enjoy 
living in subjection to the blacks; they could hardly 
endure seeing their wives, their mothers and sisters 
coming constantly in contact with the blacks ; to see the 
blacks enjoying all the functions of the Government 
while they would be nothing more than nonentities on 
the island. If the Cubans could establish an independ- 
ent white republic, and were able to hold it, it would 
be all right; but we hold that, taking into con- 
sideration all the elements that contribute to make up 
the population of the island,- would be impossible 
for them to constitute a peaceable white republic. After 
all it is simply a question of mathematics and propor- 
tion. The white population is divided into two classes, 
the islanders and the Spaniards. In case Cuba became 
independent it stands to reason that in the crisis that 
would occur after the war, the majority of Spaniards 
would emigrate. Then the white population would 
be cut in half, not alone half but at least 150,000 or 200,000 
Spaniards would be subtracted from it. What would be 
the result? That the Cubans and the blacks be left 
almost on a numerical basis. If the white and black 
population was intermixed there would not be the danger 
I refer to; but the whites and blacks are divided into 
sections, In the eastern extremity of the island they are 
almost all blacks, while, in the western section the 
majority are white. What would bethe result? A clash 
between the two sections and a division of the island 
into two republics, the white and the black, The island 
would bein a state of perpetual war. I am not talking 
about possibilities but the present condition of the island, 
At this present time the Negroes are in possession of the 
Eastern Department of the island, while, in the Western 
Department, the whites are in the majority. This is the 
fact. It is not what might happen ; it is what is happen- 
ing among the insurgents themselves. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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MANUFACTURING DETAILS—ADVERTISING—THE DE- 


MAND FOR BOOKS. 
BY GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 


THE superintendent of the manufacturing department of 
a publishing concern will usually recommend to authors 
asking for information before beginning their work, that 
manuscripts should be written on small sheets of paper, 
Commercial note or letter size being preferable to a 
larger sheet. The writing should, of course, be, for the 
purposes of the compositors, on one side of the sheet 
only, All the sheets of manuscript should be of the 
same size and should contain as nearly as possible the 
‘ame number of lines, This facilitates the work of 
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estimating the amount of the material and the cost of 
the printing. The manuscript should be paged consecu- 
tively throughout. With the present comparatively in- 


‘considerable expense of typewriting, there is a material 


advantage, when the writer may be in a position so 
to arrange, in having his manuscript put into tpye- 
written form before sending it into the publishing office. 

This facilitates the work of the reader or literary ad- 
viser, and facilitates, also, the calculation of the printing 
and the work of the compositors ; while it also lessens 
the risk of typographical errors. The prudent author 
will also, after having his typewritten ‘‘ copy” prepared, 
go over this as if it were first proof, and will make at 
once all the corrections or changes which he finds to be 
desirable. If such changes, additions, or eliminations in 
the material are left to be made until the author receives 
his first proof, the cost of making them has to be debited 
to the account of the author under the heading of ‘* ex- 
tra corrections.” This constitutes one of the most an- 
noying items of expense in the making of books, and it 
is one that can, asa rule, be avoided altegether if proper 
care be taken in the preparation of the author’s ‘‘ copy.” 

It is customary to give to the author his first proof 
in the form of what is known as galleys or slips, as in 
case any alterations may be found necessary, the cost 
of making these in the galleys is smaller than after the 
matter has been made up in the form of pages. For 
works in current literature the author receives his second 
proof in the form of pages taken from the plates, the 
matter having been cast as soon as made up into pages. 
These proofs the author will consider to have been sent 
only in order that he may assure himself that the correc- 
tions indicated in the previous proofs have received 
proper attention ; and in order,also, that he may have the 
material in hand for the preparation of his index. If 
the work is one of special character for which very care- 
ful proof-reading is requisite, the author will receive an 
intervening set of proofs taken in page form, and the 
printers will wait for the return of these page proofs be- 
fore proceeding with the casting. Corrections which 
are absolutely essential can be made in the pages after 
these have been cast, but they must be shaped to con- 
form precisely to the space available. If, for instance, 
one word is taken out, another word containing precisely 
the same number of letters must be inserted. Correc- 
tions in the plates are on several grounds more difficult 
and expensive than those :nade in the material before it 
has been cast. 

With the knowledge of the number of thousand words 
ina given manuscript, the next question to be decided in 
the course of the manufacturiag of the book is the form 
of the volume. If the work be planned for popular sale, 
such seleciion should be made of type, page, vinding, 
etc., that the cost may be kept at a moderate figure, and 
thus admit of a low publication price. If, on tne other 
hand, the material is addressed to a more limited class 
of readers, it will, as arule, be desirable to plan for a 
larger and more handsomely printed book, for whicha 
higher price can be secured. 

The expressioas ‘‘ quarto,” ‘ octavo,” etc., which, in 
former times, designated with tolerable accuracy the size 
of the printed book, are now, unfortunately, by no means 
to be depended upon, Tne terms refer to the number of 
times the flat sheot of paper is folded. There is, how- 
ever, at this time no standard size for the flat sheet, 
papers being manufactured in a great variety of sizes, 
and almost every publishing house having special sizes for 
its own use. ‘I'ne flat sheet used in the United States is 
much larger than that used in England or on the Conti- 
nent, owing to the greater sizeof American printing 
presses. Tne larger the size of sheet thatcan be imposed 
upon the press, the smaller number of impressions re- 
quired for a given edition, and thesmaller the cost of the 
presswork. 

The selection of type—pica, small pica, long primer or 
brevier—depends in part upon the size selected for the 
volume—octavo, 12mo or 16mo—and in part, also, upon 
the amount of the material to be put into print, and the 
question as to whether it is planned to sell a large num- 
ber of copies at alow price or asmallnumber at a higher 
price. The effect of the printed page depends in part 
upon the size of the type, and in puart, also, upon the 
leading or spacing between the lines, A volume of 100,- 
000 words printed in small pica with one lead, in a prop- 
erly proportioned 12mo page, will make about 325 pages, 
which would give a volume of satisfactory proportion, 
Authors will find it a convenience in making references 
in their correspondence to their manuscripts, to specify 
the size of these by thousands of words, rather than by 
pages of ‘‘ copy.” 

When the book is in readiness there comes up for de- 
cision between author and publisher the matter of adver- 
tising. If the author, having shared the cost of the pro- 
duction of the book, has retained any ownership in the 
editions, and is, therefore, to share in the expenditure 
for advertising, the amount to be so expended must, of 
course, depend upon his own decision. The question as 
to the most effective methods for making known to the 
public that a book has been published, and for keeping 
before book buyers the fact of its existence, is one of 
the most perplexing problems in the publisher’s business, 
and one the difficulties of which are often not realized 
by authors, 

Advertising may be divided into direct and indirect. 
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Under the former heading would be included the print- 
ing of the descriptive title of the book in the catalog and 
special lists of the publisher, the purchase of advertising 
space in the journals or magazines, the distribution 
among booksellers of show bills, and the distribution 
among possible book buyers of descriptive circulars. 
Under the latter comes the distribution of copies for re- 
view, and the consigaing of specimen copies to book- 
sellers for sale. If a work is of a special character, re- 
quiring for the explanation of its purpose some detailed 
description, a separate descriptive circular can be util- 
izzd to advantage for mailing to the specific circle of 
students or readers likely to be interested ; excepting, 
however, for books coming under this description, such 
circulars are not, as a rule, of sufficient advantage to re- 
pay their cost, as it is difficult to secure attention for 
them from the general public. Show bills of new books 
are placed by booksellers on the boards in front of their 
stores, and authors are accustomed to lay stress upon 
seeing their books so posted. The matter is, however, 
not of as much importance as it is often considered ; and 
in any case the printing of the show bill does not neces- 
sarily secure its being posted by any great number of 
booksellers, Every dealer receives a great many more 
show bills than he has room for on his boards; and he 
selects for use those of the books in most active demand, 
rather than of the books most needing such advertise- 
ment. In selecting the journals in which advertising 
space can probably be purchased to advantage, it is more 
important to use the money in periodicals reaching the 
intelligent circle of book buyers rather than in those 
having a very extended miscellaneous circulation. Ten 
or twelve thousand cultivated readers are of more ad- 
vantage for the purpose of the author and his publisher 
than would be two or three hundred thousand of the 
Claas of the community which very rarely spends money 
in books. The whole business, however, of possible re- 
turns to be secured from advertising expenditure re- 
mains, even after many years of carefully tabulated 
experience, very much a matter of guess work. 

While descriptive advertising in the right kind of 
journals can nearly always be depended upon to pro- 
duce an increase in the sales of the book advertised, it 
may easily prove to ba the case that such increase is not 
sufficient to repay the cost of the advertising. If an in- 
vestment of $50 brought for a dollar book an additionai 
sale of fifty copies, there would be a net loss on the 
transaction of from $30 to $35. To that kind of 
‘* pushing” and enterprise, publishers are, notwithstand- 
ing the criticism of authors, naturally averse, nor can 
they honestly recommend it to authors who pay their 
own publishing expenses. It is, as a rule, pretty easy to 
tell, after a few experiments in advertising, whether a 
book possesses what may be called ‘‘ elasticity,” that is, 
responds readily and remuneratively to advertising and 
** pushing.” If such an elasticity be there, and if 
through reviews or through personal mention, a public 
interest can be felt to have awakened, a great dea) can 
be accomplished by judiciously planned advertising to 
extend and to keep active such interest. If, however, no 
such interest appears and the first advertising outlay 
produces no returns, or but trifling returns, further out- 
lays will, at that time at least, be money thrown away. 
If a book has once *‘ fallen fiat,” itis, with a rare excep- 
tion, as practicable for a publisher to put life into it by 
advertising as it would be for him to lift himself over a 
fence by the straps of his boots. 

The nuwber of copies of a new book which can, to 
advantage, be distributed for review varies, of course, 
according to the character and to the costliness of the 
work, the size of the first edition, etc., etc. Of a novel, 
from 150 to 300 copies are usually used in this way ; of a 
work of literature, from 100 to 200 copies ; and of works 
of special character, a much smaller number. These fig- 
ures apply to the journalsin the United States. The 
list for Great Britain is, in any case. very much smaller 
in proportion to the extent of the selling market, as 
the reviews in London journals can be depended upon 
to reach intelligent buyers of books throughout the en- 
tire Kingdom. From 15 to 25 copies is usually a suffi- 
cient allowance of press copies to be made of an Ameri- 
can book published in Great Britain, 

There has of late years been a very large increase 
throughout the United States of journals in which com- 
petent and able reviews appear, an increase out of pro- 
portion to the growth of booksellers and of book buyers. 
However well managed its literary department may be, 
it does not, as a rule, pay a publisher to add a journal to 
his list, unless the town in which it is published contains 
at least one active bookseller who can be depended upon 
to fill orders for the books reviewed. 

When, after all the preliminary difficulties of a book 
has been overcome, his book is at last finally published, 
the author, not unnaturally, expects that copies of the 
book will at once appear on the counters of ail the book- 
stores throughout the country. In this expectation he 
is likely to be more or less disappointed, and the com- 
plaint that ‘‘ friends have inquired for a book in this 
place or in that and have not found it,” is one of the 
most frequent that comes to the publisher. It is the case, 
however, that publishing machinery does not and cannot 
provide for any such general distribution in advance of 
the public demand. The first edition of a first book does 
not usually consist of more than one thousand copies, a 
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portion of which are required for the press. A general 
distribution of copies among leading bookstores (even if 
such distribution were on other grounds practicable) 
would require an edition, not of one thousand, but of ten 
thousand or more copies, an investment in the produc- 
tion of which neither the publisher nor the author (if the 
book be an author’s venture) would be willing to risk 
with the first enterprise. Even if, however, some such 
number of copies should be sent out and one half of 
them should find buyers, the extra cost of manufactur- 
ing the copies not sold and the expense of the freight on 
thes: when returned, would considerably more than ab- 
sorb the profits of the sales ; and with quite an extended 
sale, the net result of the transaction might be a consid- 
erable loss. It is further the case, however, that the 
better class of booksellers object to receiving unsolicited 
consignments of untried books, and when such acon- 
signment comes to hand, they are very likely to put the 
books to one side, or sometimes even to express them 
promptly back to the publisher at his cost. The book- 
sellers reason that the space on their counters represents 
a considerable outlay for rent, and that they prefer to 
use their own judgment as to how such space shall be 
occupied, and to select for it. such stock as may be most 
likely to prove remunerative with their particular class 
of customers. If they have in their stores a certain 
amount of stock that belongs to them and other stock 
that they have the privilege of returning, it is naturally 
to their interest to give special attention to the former, 
even to the extent of putting the latter to one side alto- 
gether. 

The author frequently suggests that if the publisher 
will only take pains to place his book on the railroad 
stands, it will certainly find sale. This, also, is a matter 
that depends, in the first place, upon the book and upon 
the public. The business of selling books on the rail- 
roads isin the hands of a few large companies ; that of 
the roads running out of New York, for instance, being 
controlled by three concerns. The space on the stands 
is limited and is considered valuable, and the salesmen 
who sell books through the trains earn good wages. The 
managers are, therefore, naturally unwilling that their 
space and the time of their men be devoted to any books 
that are not what they call “sure things”; and they do 
not want to try any experiments, but plan to give atten- 
tion only to works that have already ‘‘ made a sensa- 
tion.” When a book has made its mark, it is well to 
talk to the railroad men about it, but not before. The 
book does not, therefore, as the author often imagines, 
come into demand because it is in the bookstores or on 
the railroad stands, but it finds place on the counters 
and the stands because it has come into demand. 

There has been during the past third of a century, 


with the rapid growth of the population and with the- 


great development in general educatioa, a considerable 
increase in the number of readers and of buyers of print- 
ed matter. It is the case, however, that on one ground 
or another, the increased possibility of securing sale 
for ‘‘ an average book” has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in the population. The period in question has 
witnessed an enormous development in periodical liter- 
ature, and the time, eyesight and pennies of a very large 
proportion of the reading public are so far absorbei in 
the magazines, in the weekly papers and in the Sunday 
editions of the daily papers, that there is little opportunity 
left for giving attention to books. When a reader of 
light literature can secure ia an illustrated magazine at 
the cost of ten cents as much matter as he could find in 
a fifty cent novel, he (or she) is very likely to give prefer- 
ence to the ten-cent expenditure and to the attractively 
illustrated magazine. The increase in the number of 
the books published has also itself been disproportionate 
to the increase in the book-buying public. The list of 
publishing concerns is very much greater and the annual 
output of each concern is also greater. As a necessary 
result, the proportion of sale to be secured by any single 
average book is smaller. I use the term *‘ average 
book” to indicate a book which, while pleasantly writ- 
ten and favorably spoken of, does not secure marked at- 
tention from the reviewers and does not establish for 
itself any very distinctive character. 

Thirty or forty years ago, for instance, a wide-awake 
and cultivated traveler, with a little fluency of expres- 
sion, could make a journey to Europe, or to South 
America, or to Asia, and could depend upon securing for 
the account of his travels a sufficiently extended sale to 
render the publication of such an account remunerative. 
A traveler who should to-day bring to the publisher the 
manuscript of such a narrative, would be told that the 
prospects were decidedly adverse to securing for it an 
extended or remunerative sale. The same is true of the 
average novel. On the other hand, if a book may pos- 
sess the qualities which render it distinctive, the very 
large reading public that is available, can, when it has 
once been convinced of the importance or of the attract- 
iveness of a work, make for such work a sale very much 
more extensive and profitable both for author and for 
publisher, than would a quarter of a century ago have 
been dreamed of. 

Apart from such immediate popular sale for a book 
which may happen to become the talk of the season, the 
most available literary property both for the author and 
for the publisher, is constituted by aseries of books 
grouped together as a set and for which some continued 
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annual demand can be depended upon. 
proposes to make literature his profession. has a very 
direct interest in securing such publishing arrangements 
as shall keep his books before the public in the form of 
a uniform set issued under one imprint and kept in the 
market under one publishing management. 

Booksellers, library committees, and book buyers areal- 
ways impressed with the “‘ standard character” of volumes 
which are cataloged as works and which are put toge her 
in abox. Ifan author has once secured some favor- 
able attention from the public and if he will produce, at 
intervals of about a year, a new book, at least as str ng 
in character and as good in literary quality as his pre- 
ceding books, the publisher is able from year to year to 
keep such a set of books effectively before the book- 
buyiag public. Tae salesmea, in taking each season 
orders for ‘‘ the new book of the season,” are able always 
to ascure renewed orders for the earlier volumes in the 
set. If, on the other hand, the author has divided his 
books between several publishing houses, no one pub 
lisher has an interest ia cataloging, advertising, or 
‘* pushing” the series a3 a whole, and the advantage of 
what I should call cumulative publishing effort is lost. 
The author who may be considering for a new book a 
suggestion from a new publisher apparently more favor- 
able than that which his original publisher is prepared 
to offer, should take into account the serious detriment 
to the business interest of his literary undertakings a3 a 
whole, and of his relations with the book-buying public 
as represented particularly by the libraries and the 
booksellers, in getting his volumes scattered so that they 
cannot be kept in the market in uniform sets. 

I judge that the literary development of our commu- 

nity calls, not for an increase in book production, but 
for a more precise and exacting standard in regard to 
the books which are allowed to get into print. I should 
like to see a society established which shonld have for 
its purpose, not necessarily the discouraging of writing, 
but the lessening of the number of manuscripts which 
the writers are willing to bring to a publishing office. 
If it might prove practicable to establish, in dis- 
tricts throughout the country, some ‘‘ board of cen- 
sorship” to which all manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted before they were allowed to reach the publish- 
ing offices, and if such board, in returning the nine- 
tenths of the manuscripts which ought never to be placed 
in the hands of the printers at all, should be able to im- 
press upon the writers some satisfactory standard of 
literary quality, there would, I feel confident, be a de- 
cided gain for the general training, not only in literary 
standard, but in what might be called ‘‘ intellectual com- 
mon sense” on the part of the active-minded public of 
our community. Such bureaus of examination and 
censorship would, of course, need funds for their main- 
tenance, but a moderate fee on the manuscripts exam- 
ined would provide a very ample support. Literary 
counsel could, in fact, be given to great advantage, as 
far.as the saving of futile effort was concerned, in ad- 
vance of the production of any manuscript at all, and 
the charge for such counsel or for the reply to inquiries 
would, of course, be proportionate to the ex‘ent of the 
service required. If ina general way, for instance, a 
‘literary yearning” should cost the ‘‘ yearner” one 
dollar, a ‘‘ literary aspiration ” five dollars, and a literary 
ambition in the form of a completed manuscript, ten 
dollars, the bureau would be supported, the aspirants 
would be chastened, and to some extent trained; the 
literature of the country, as far, at least, as the first books 
were concerned, would be materially improved in star d- 
ard, in quality, and in ‘‘ finish”; the publishers would 
be saved anenormous proportion of the expenditure 
and labor belonging to what they now call the “‘ bother- 
ation account of their offices”; and with fewer and 
better books presented to the community, there would 
be a better ‘‘ satisfaction account ” for the readers, while 
there would be a wery much improved prospect of a liv- 
ing income for the deserving writers, that is, for the 
writers who réally had something of value to give to the 
public. 

New York City. 
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LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THE Winter Loan Exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu-. 


seum includes work of the early American painters, which 
interests for patriotic reasons. One is glad not only that 
they are so numerous (more than fifty artists being repre- 
sented), and that they painted so well, but one is grateful 
that they preserved presentments of so many historical 
characters. In a few cases the character is more interest- 
ing than the painting, as in the portrait by Earle of the 
hero of the memorable dark day of 1780, Abraham Daven- 
port. Portraits comefrom Trinity Church,the Chamber 
of Commerce, from private collections in New York and 
in a half-dozen other States; and Mr. Story gives us just 
the right little biographical notices of both painter and 
subject in the catalog. 

A center of interest is the Gibbs-Channing “‘ Washing- 
ton,” by Gilbert Stuart, 1755-1828, owned by Mr. Avery, 
who had it from Dr. Channing, who had it from his 
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mother, Mrs. William Ellery Chanping, who had it from 
her brother, Colonel Gibbs, who purchased it from Stuart. 
The Atheneum head in the Boston Museum and the one 
owned hy Lord Rosebery are the only Stuart ‘ Washing- 
tons”’ painted from life, tho Stuart claimed to have had 
the Gibbs portrait on his easel during Washington’s first 
sittings to him. I find this portrait, which shows the right 
side of the head, less tender, less living, than the Athe 
neum “‘ Washington” in spite of the long letter quoted in 
the catalog from Dr. Channing, which sees rather an in- 
genious special pleading for a claim to have it considered 
the likeness of Washington. I hope, at least, that his eyes 
were pot so cold, 

Colonel Gibbs was a wealthy shipowner and a patron of 
art, and he disposed of this portrait, valuable both intrin- 
sically and from historic association, when he gave Stuart 
an order to paint the first five Presidents of the United 
States, a series which hangs now opposite the Gibbs 
‘* Washington.” It would indeed be sad if Stuart’s repu- 
tation depended upon that series ! j 

Rather let us turn to the portrait of brave, old, tender- 
hearted “ General Gates,’’ where Stuart is at his best ; and 
that means as good as any one. It is a harmony of brilliant 
coloring keyed to the florid face and silvery, softly-curling 
hair of the old veteran. The harmony between the blue and 
buff coat, the big gold medal and its green ribbon, the ep- 
aulets and the strong color of the background is managed, 
not by attenuating the color, but in ways known only to 
the most skilful colorist. The face of the warm-hearted old 
veteran, who served with Braddock then against King 
George and in his later years emancipated all his slaves, was 
one to inspire Stuart to his best. 

Copley, hardly less masterly than Stuart, is his complete 
antithesis ; Stuart, warm in color and temperament; Cop- 
ley hard, intellectual, a lover of a certain cold, greenish 
biue in the drapery of his dames which might almost be 
called, so characteristic is it, ‘‘Copley blue.’’ There are 
several fine examples of bis work at the Museum, but one 
of them, the portrait of Mrs. Daniel Sargent, is perfectly 
satisfying. He has repeated the blue of the dress in the 
water of the fountain by which she stands, the brown back. 
ground is in exact harmony with both, while the face in 
drawing and expression is full of refinement. 

Another beautiful portrait is afull-length, by Trumbull, 
of the youthful orator and financier of the Revolution. 
The slight, graceful figure is vlad in fawn gray, against a 
brown architectural background, relieved by a touch of 
red in the chair. There was something in Hamilton 
which impelled Trumbull far beyond himself. Perhaps 
the other head and bust near by may have been a study for 
the larger canvas. When one looks at the comical, early, 
awful, tho filial attempt of Trumbull to paint his beloved 
mother and his revered father, the last colonial Governor 
of Connecticut (the one whom Washington consulted as 
Brother Jonathan), one realizes that a great painter may 
arise from small beginnings. 

Another historic personage, this time worthily painted 
by Samuel Waldo, is ‘‘ General Andrew Jackson” in uni- 
form—as full of iridescent color, tho used in full strength, 
as a modern impressionist canvas. Waldo—1783-1861—ad- 
mitted a young admirer of his poetic likenesses, by the 
name of Jewett, into his studio, with whom, after he had 
served an apprenticeship in grinding colors, he formed that 
unusual union, an art-partnership, which continued har. 
monious foreighteen years. The portrait of *‘ Rev. Guard- 
ner Spring” is one not too brilliant result of this collabora- 
tion. 

That excellent portrait of Gen. Winfield Scott was paint- 
ed by Mr. Robert Weir, the father of the able contempo- 
rary artists of that name, probably while he was at West 
Point, where he was instructor for forty-two years. In 
** Taking the Veil’”’—a rich cathedral interior, very fine 
technically—it is interesting to trace artistic heredity; and 
Whistler’s early studies at West Point must have been in- 
fluenced by him. Leslie, a predecessor of Weir at West 
Point, was later a professor at the Royal Academy, and 
painted for the Queen her ‘‘Coronation” and the “‘ Bap- 
tism of the Princess Royal.” ‘‘ Making her Toilette” is a 
clever little piece of his painting. 

We are reminded that our painters have often held high 
rank in England by a large canvas by Benjamin West, 
called “The Triumph of Love.” We all remember how he 
got his early colors from the Cherokee Indians and his 
early brushes from the cat’s tail; but we may need to be 
reminded that he succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, of which they two were found- 
ers, and held office 1792-1815. The style of painting seems 
to us now hot and slightly hyst rical ; but it was much 
admired in his day. 

The beautiful little canvas by Washington Allston, lent 
by Mrs. Cornelies Vanderbilt, called ‘‘The Angel deliver- 
ing St. Peter from Prison,’’ seems to me much finer than 
the great canvases, ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’’ etc , at the Bos- 
ton Museum. There could hardly bea figure with more 
beauty, sweetness, power, than that figure of the angel. 
The date leads one to wonder if the picture was not 
painted in commemoration of his own “‘deliverance.’’ We 
read in Mrs. Clement’s ‘‘ Handbook ’’ that not long after 
his first marriage, on his return to England, his pecuniary 
wants became very pressing. One day the thought came to 
him that his trials came as punishment for lack of grati- 
tude. He locked the door, threw himself on his knees and 
prayed for a loaf of bread. A knock came, a stranger 4p- 
peared asking if ‘*‘ Uriel” had beensold. ‘‘ Will £400 be an 
adequate recompense?” and ‘Uriel’? passed into the 
hands ofthe Marquis of Stafford, who became a warm, life- 
long friend of the painter. His literary talent was good, 
also. On the frame of the portrait of his daughter, 
** Rosalie” Sully, are some charming lines beginning : 

“Ob, pour upon my soul again 
That sad, unearthly strain 
That seems for other worlds to plain 
Thus falling, falling frum afar, 
Asif some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her sighs,” 
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“ Rosalie” was painted after his return to America; also 
the “Spalatro,” considered the finest of his works; but 
generally speaking the best productions of this elevated 
and noble genius have always remained in Eugland. 

“Tne Portrait of Commodore Stephen Decatur, Jr.,’’ 
loaned by the city of New York, is considered a very fine 
example of Sully’s work ; but his pretty girls in white 
translucent draperies give me more pleasure. One of 
them, a Miss Fowle, was a famous belle, and the common 
toast was: ‘The fair of everywhere, the Fowle of Water- 
town.” 

Leutze’s ‘‘Lady Schuyler Setting Fire to Her Wheat 
Fields” and “* The Image Breaker” are full of energy. His 
life, 1816-1868, illustrated Emerson’s words, ‘‘ There is hope 
in extravagance ; there is none in routine.” Pine was an 
able Englishman who came to this country with the 
avowed purpose of painting the distinguished persons and 
events of our Revolution; but he received small encour- 
agement, and his design was never realized. The “‘ Portrait 
of Mrs. Reid in the Character of a Sultana”’ shows marked 
ability and traditions derived from the great English por- 
traitists. But the greatest, most agreeable surprise on the 
walls is a portrait by a Kentuckian named Jouett, 1788- 
1827. Educated as a lawyer, he served in the War of 1812, 
and at its close studied four months with Gilbert Stuart. 
In the ten years remaining of his life he painted three 
hundred portraits. This portrait of a pupil of his, John 
Grimes, is simply beautiful, brown against brown, fram- 
ing a thoughtful face with fresh complexion. 

Vanderlyn’s portrait of himself, painted for his patron, 
Aaron Burr, who picked him up on the road and made a 
painter of him; Gilbert Stuart Newton’s “‘ Forsaken”; an 
experiment by Robert Fulton in portraiture instead of 
steamboats; portraits by the electrician Morse; a portrait 
of the painter Wm. M. Hunt by his mother, taken when 
he was a boy, and another in theatrical costume by Leutze, 
are a few of the remaining portraits, which will all repay 
careful study. With these American painters, probably by 
kinsbip of subject, is hung the fine original portrait of 
Franklin, by Duplesis, presented to the Museum by Mr. 
George A. Lucas, 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON, 








ONE of the most curious traits in the present condition 
of musical art, either productive or interpretive, isits ten- 
dency to paradox. Dear paradox! How dost thou con- 
found the wisdom of the wise, and shatter the solemn, cut- 
and-dried notions of the oracles, and at one jolt mix up 
things generally—often in such a healthful way! It is 
quite certain that the performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde” that occurred at the Metropolitan Opera House, last 
Wednesday, of which all the town that knows anything or 
cares anything about music is still talking furiousl y—over 
which, in fact, it is still a-raving with admiration—stands 
for a paradox of paradoxes. Better than that fact and 
with it—altho this may not be fally apparent, yet to many 
who attended it stands for a historic incident wholly unique 
and of the highest value—of uniqueness of such value, not 
merely in our city’s local history, but in all Wagnerian 
history reviewed from its beginning. A strange and 
happy fortune has enabled New York City to be honored 
insuch an occurrence. It wasa magnificent performance. 
It was more than that. For have we not had dozens 
of ‘‘magnificent ‘Tristan’ performances” since 1886, 
when New York first heard any ? Surely. But this one cast 
into the shade not only any representation, but interpreta- 
tion that an audience has ever seen or heard. It rose toa 
supreme musical hight, in many traits it rose to the ideal 
hight as the Wagnerian drama. It outdid Germany, 
left behind the German heroic artists that ever have spent 
themselves on its wonderful stuff. It had the Teutonic 
force and repose of histrionism. To that force the artists 
added refinements that no German Wagner-actors that 
ever have trod their German stages could begin to 
exhibit. Everything musical in the vast work stood 
out as music like a new marvel? In this respect it re- 
sembled the ‘*Mastersingers’”? performances that Mr: 
Abbey and Mr. Grau gave us last year. Buthere everything 
that could bring a tragedy of love and death before our eyes 
was so brought, by intonation, by face, by pose, by gesture, 
that one saw what he had but fancied. A new, a dis- 
tinct standard for the realizing of the Wagnerian music- 
drama on the stage, under exceptional conditions, complete- 
ly beyond past possibilities in the very strongholds of Wag- 
ner was established ; and it was established by an incident 
over here in this Western music-world. The audience—or 
the major part of the audience—during every moment com- 
prehended this truth. They listened and looked, in a 
silence almost oppressive in its intensity. I have never 
seen a “Tristan” audience in any part of the world as 
absorbed. Between the acts, people went frantic with 
demonstrations. Somebody said that there were twenty 
odd recalls—I ceased to count, and the artists probably 
lost reckoning soon. Mr. Anton Seidl, whose direc- 
tion of the music-drama has been a familiar element of its 
ovewhelming success in times past, received a lavish trib- 
ute to his invaluable share on this occasion. ‘‘ But,’’ does 
one say, ‘‘ this is, perhaps, a unique performance of ‘ Tristan 
and Isolde’?” Howisit paradoxical? The paradox comes 
With the fact that this typical and absolute work of Wag- 
her, that one which it has been felt so long (felt in Germany 
and out of it) could only receive justice from German 
artists and from that formidable article, the special ‘‘ Wag- 
herian’”’ German artist, was interpreted by an American 
Isolde, Mme. Nordica; a Polish Tristan, Mr. Jean de 
Reszké ; a Scotch Brangaene, Miss Brema; a Polish King 
Mark, Mr. Eduard de Reszké; and with a Kurwenal, Mr. 
Kaschmann, who is operatically, a denationalized German, 
80 much so that he belongs in the Franco-Italian lists. As 
to the Shepherd and Melot, Mr. Mirsalis is but half a Ger- 
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man, tho Mr. Riede is quite such by birth. Not to amy 
save one of the principal artists is German other than 
an acquired tongue. The drama was sung in German 
of exceptional merit as to delivery. The traces of for- 
eign accent did not offend. The declamation even in 
King Mark’s rebuke—that great Wagnerian instance of 
Worte ohne Lieder did not bore. It had absolute enjoy- 
ment. As for the Potion Scene, the Love Scene, the music 
and tragedy of the last act, who could say that he had met 
them, face to face, until now? Mme. Nordica has found 
the hour, the réle of her career, especially of her German 
career. She has surpassed her Elsa by an Isolde of the 
first distinction. Mr. de Reszké’s Tristan is a conception 
and embodiment hors ligne. In the last act it attains toa 
firmness in both elements that were not looked for even 
from Mr. de Reszké. Did Schnorr von Carolsfeld act so, 
sing so? If he did ao wonder Wagner deplored Schnorr’s 
early death. Finally, be it noted, that this representation, 
the like of which was not foreseen, high as were expecta- 
tions about it, occurs under a management and in con- 
ditions peculiarly linked with French and Italian art 
works and successes. Toe paradox is odder than ever. 
The audience certainly hailed it to a handclap; and a good 
part of the folk from boxes or stalls went home under the 
stars aware of the fact that this wonderful performance 
meant the breaking down of a whole wall of Germanistic 
chauvinism, and of German and other traditions as to 
Wagner’s art and Wagnerian artists that has stood 
firm for thirty years. It was right that it should 
do so, until these latter days. Now, indeed, have 
‘*the Swedes been taught to beat the Russians,” 
as runs the saying of Charles XII, and in the phrase 
of the Thousand Nights and A Night, ‘‘ that which 
hath not happened before hath verily and graciously come 
to pass.”” The whole episode is one of which it is hard to 
write without feeling and being liable to the charge of ex- 
aggeration and of random adjectives. Saturday afternoon 
duplicated Wednesday. To-night, an extra performance 
probably will again repeat itstriumphs. The full cast of 
this historic evening was as follows: Isolde, Mme. Nordica; 
Brangaene, Miss Marie Brema; Tristan, Mr. Jean de 
Reszké; Kurwenal, Mr. Kaschmann; King Mark, Mr. 
Eduard de Reszké; Melot, Mr. Riedel; A Shepherd, Mr. 
Otto Mirsalis. To the record of the matter in which each 
member of the group was so concerned must be sacrificed 
present notice of at least one other event of the same week 
—of quite different character but superior in merit—a fine 
revival of Donizetti’s old ‘“‘ La Favorita ” in which Mme. 
Mantelli’s Leonora, Miss Bauermeister’s Inez, the excel- 
lent Fernando of Mr. Cremonini (a débutant on the occa- 
sion and a welcome one) and the Baldassare of Mr. Pian- 
gon were strong factors. 
Last week was almost devoid of concert incidents—and 
those that occurred called for no special discussion. There 
will be a more acceptable record for the current week, 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE annual report of the Secretary of the Navy dwells 
earnestly upon the necessity of increasing that depart- 
ment. It recommends the construction of two battle ships 
and at least twelve torpedo boats, this being based partly 
upon an inspection of the tables showing the relative 
strength of navies and also upon the fact that both can be 
built cheaply, owing to the gratifying progress made by 
steel manufacturers and ship builders. This increase of 
the navy is estimated to cost $9,638,383, which, together 
with the general expenses, makes the total amount asked 
for $29,311,166. Out of the appropriations for the current 
year, amounting to $14,212,801, something less than $1,000,- 
000 remains. The report dwells somewhat fully upon the 
need of a reserve system, including enlisted men, anda 
comparison is drawn between the number available in this 
country and those in other lands. At present all allowed 
by law are enlisted, and all enlisted are on the ships. For 
the magnificent squadron already existing there is no force 
and no authority by law to accept the services of a single 
one of the thousands who, in case of war, would volun- 
teer. The report urges that it is the hight of unreason to 
pay for such large ships unless there are means of arming 
them, and it is shortsighted to defer making any provision 
by law for procuring men until after the emergency has 
arisen ; that there is no nation that has so much of the 
material of war which is so little prepared to utilize it. 
Congress is urgently desired to give the department au- 
thority to enlist the one thousand men asked for and also to 
authorize the President to enlist in the naval services, upon 
exigencies to be judged of by himself, such men as may be 
necessary for the full manning ofall the ships of the navy, 
as well as such ships as the Government may call into its 
service. Reference is made quite fully to the lessons 
Jearned from the experiences of the Chinese and Japanese 
fleets, and the earnest hope is expressed that Congress will 
authorize the conversion of the older guns to the rapid fire 
principle. Five hundred thousand dollars was asked for 
this purpose last year but refused. Thereare a number of 
minor recommendations, among them one that the de- 
partment be authorized to compel civilian witnesses to 
testify in naval courts. At present they are not so au- 
thorized, and the result is frequentlya miscarriage of 

. justice. 





....The annual report of the Secretary of War has been 
presented and shows the actual expenditures to be $52,987,- 
000 and the appropriations $43,466,571. The estimates for 
the next year amount to $51,945,000 and indicate a pr »ba- 
bility of a large deficiency. Reductions by the late Con- 
gress left the Paymaster-General without sufficient funds 
to meet the army pay-roll for the last month of the year. 
This, however, was arranged in an unofficial way, but re- 
quires a deficiency appropriation. The full strength of the 
enlistment inthe army is given at 25,706. A consistent 
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effort has been made to restore officers to their commands 
and reduce the nnmber of those on detached duty. The 
policy of concentrating the army and abandoning unnec- 
essary posts has won uniform approval. Special reference 
is made to the lack of defense for the ports, and the atten- 
tion of Congress is called to appropriations for putting 
them in satisfactory condition. Tne amount required for the 
eighteen ports is stated as $82,000,000, and the entire work 
can be completed, itis said, within ten years. The general 
condition of the army is reported as excellent, and the 
policy of promoting the personal comfort of the officers 
and men has resulted in a much better morale. The health 
record is the best ever known, and there has been a signifi- 
cant decrease in the number of courts-martial. 


....The Fifty-fourth Congress was called to order at 
Washington at noon of December 2d. The Senate organ- 
ized, and after the swearing in by the Vice President of 
new Senators and of thuse re-elected, received word from 
the President that the message would not be delivered that 
day, and then adjourned. In the House, on the roll-call, 
it appeared that 341 of the 356 members were present. The 
first business being the election of presiding officer no 
nominating speeches were made. Mr. Grosveuor, of Ohio, 
chairman of the Republican caucus, placed in nomination 
Mr. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine. Mr. Sayre nominated Mr. 
Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, for the Democrats, and Mr. 
Kem, of Nebraska, John C. Bell, of California for the Pop- 
ulists. Mr. Reed had just received the unusual honor of a 
nomination by acclamation by the Republican caucus. 
The vote stood, Reed, 234; Crisp, 95; Bell, 6, and there was 
one vote for Culberson (Democratic), of Texas. After Mr. 
Reed’s election the other Republican caucus nominees for 
house offices were elected. 


....The Secretary of the Treasury has transmitted the 
estimates of appropriations required for the year ending 
June 30th, 1897. Tnese aggregated $418,091,073. The ap- 
propriations for the present year were $412,753,264. The 
Comptroller of the Currency, in his report, makes a strong 
argument for the retirement of the greenbacks, and rec- 
ommends a number of amendments to the law, all but one 
of which have been previously made to Congress, this one 
compelling the directors of National banks to make exam - 
ination of their banks onacertain specified day and report 
to the Comptroller. 


....The gold mining excitement in the West continues 
both in Colorado and in Utah ; and experts, speaking in 
regard tothe latter, say that it is richer and more exten- 
sive than the fields of South Africa, 


....-The murderer, H. H. Holmes, has been sentenced to 
death in Philadelphia for the murder of B. F. Pietzel. 


FOREIGN. 

...-Attention during the week has centered very closely 
about Constantinople, and the demand on the part of the 
ambassadors for additional gunboats for the capital. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs informed Sir Philip Currie that 
it had been decided to issue the necessary firmans, where- 
upon a British gunboat was ordered tu the Dardenelles. It 
was not allowed to pass, however, and the Sultanin a great 
rage demanded that it be withdrawn. There was consid- 
erable consultation, the result of which was that the gun- 
boat was ordered back by the British Government. This 
was looked upon in some quarters as indicating a back- 
down on the part of the British; in other quarters it is in- 
terpreted as an indication that while the British are 
willing to defer to the wishes of the Powers so far as joint 
action is concerned, in case of necessity they will take the 
initiative alone. The delay in joint activn is attributed 
chiefly to the influence of the German Empero., who per- 
sists in his resolve notto coerce the suitan. From all over 
the country there come increasing reports of murder and 
outrage. The region between Van and the Persian border 
bas been looted, and disturbance is reported in the re- 
gion of Cesarea, which has hitherto been quiet. An esti- 
mate of the number of persons killed in the recent mas- 
sacres, which has the full indorsement of Minister Terrell, 
and which is presented by the European Manager of the 
United Press, gives the grand total at not less than 15,000. 
Letters from the interior cities in regard to the earlier 
massacres, say that the worst was done not by the citizens 
but by the wilitary, and that individual Turks, in several 
cases, protected the Armenians in their own houses, and in 
some places restored property to them which had been 
taken from them. The destitution all over the land is re- 
ported as terrible, and thousands must perish from star- 
vation unless aid is furnished immediately. Petitions 
have been sent by the Armenians of Erzingan to the Ar- 
menian Partriarch at Coastantinople describing the at- 
tack upon the people of the Turks and Kurds and the 
wholesale massacre during six hoursin which the unarmed 
Armenians were treated with such horrible barbarity as 
has never been seen or heard of before. 


...-The public prosecutor in Germany has decided to 
close the various headquarters of the Socialist Elections 
Unions, in view of the quantity and character of the docu- 
ments and other evidence collected by the police. Herr 
Bebel, the Socialist leader in the Reichstag, together with 
other leading members of the Socialist party, has brought 
the available funds of the party to Zurich to insure their 
safety, pending the legal dissolution of the Socialist organ- 
ization by the German authorities. 


..--Dispatches from China state that the Japanese com- 
menced the evacuation of the Liao Tong peninsula on the 
25th. It is reported that the Chinese on the Peninsula are 
applying by wholesale to the Japanese for naturalization. 
The Chinese Government, which has hitherto had one 
Minister for both Great Britain and France, has created a 
separate and distinct legation in Paris. King Chang, 
hitherto the Chargé d’Affaires there, has been appointed 
Minister. + 


....Count Edward Taaffe, formerly Prime Minister of 
Austria, died November 29th. He had been ill for several 
months. 
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IT ENDURETH FOREVER. 


THE word of the Lord declares at once the doom of 
sinful man and his salvation in Christ,and we know 
that the word of the Lord endureth forever. Amid all 
the changes of this changeful world, the Christian reli- 
gion standeth sure. We have already quoted once, we 
now quote again, these most notable words of the New 
York Sun: 

“Religion is an unchangeable fact ; it abides forever in 
the world, despite all assaults. 

‘““We believe that there is more, far more, religious ac- 
tivity in the world in our times than ever existed at any 
other time since Christianity was propagated. 


“Religion is the strongest, the most enduring, and the 
most vivacious of all the powers in our world. Firmer 
than a rock it stands.’’ 

Mr. Charles A. Dana is to be regarded simply as an 
acute and trained observer of the signs of the times, 
who is accustomed to weigh facts and arrive at conclu- 
sions more or less colorless. Asa man of long experience 
in the study of events of daily history, he expresses the 
deliberate opinion that religion is an unchangeable fact : 
that there never was more religious activity since Chris- 
tianity was propagated, and that “religion is the strong 
est, the most enduring, and the most vivacious of all the 
powers in our world.” 

This is no slight tribute to the enduring power of 
Christianity in this the most critical age of the world. 
These are times in which mere tradition counts for noth- 
ing. Itis an age of research, of logic, of the scientific 
methoi; and things which were regarded as settled in 
the great past are unsettled to be settled anew. This 
prying, critical, irreverent spirit brings everything to the 
severest test. It revises or recreates almost all depart- 
ments of human knowledge, and adds several of its own 
creation. It reconstructs history, blotting out whole 
pages and giving us the new and what it believes to be 
the true view. It has taken the old system of star classi- 
fication and evoived a scientific astronomy. Out of the 
alchemy of the ancients it has developed the exact sci- 
ence of chemistry. With little more from the hoary past 
than the lever and the pulley, it has created the depart- 
ment of physics ; and setting aside the empiricism of by- 
gone centures it has constructed the temple of medical 
science, 
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Nothing has escaped the critical attention of this sci- 
entific spirit. Religion, religion’s Book, religion’s char- 
acter and religion’s results have all been subjected to the 
severest test. If the religion of Christianity were not 
established upon the bed-rock of fact it could not have 
survived these assaults. The man-made systems are in 
process of decay ; but not so the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The testimony of the most disinterested 
observers is to the effect that it is a greater power in the 
world than ever before. 

While the world grows away from old systems of 
knowledge, partly true and partly false, it does not grow 
away from the Gospel of Christ. That is as fresh and 
powerful and effective to-day as it was when first estab- 
lished. Since then many nations have come to the knowl- 
edge of it, have accepted it, and have become great and 
prosperous. Other nations are looking toward it, and it 
is the one bright omen of the future of the benighted 
peoples of Asia and Africa that this Gospel is being es- 
tablished among them. 

It is not a time to lose faith in the verities of religion. 
It is not a time to doubt that God is in the world, ruling 
the nations, and preparing them for the acceptance of a 
religion whose foundations were laid once and for all 
time. Religion never had greater results to show ; reli- 
gion never had more beautiful characters to illustrate 


‘the saving and purifying power of the Gospel; religion 


never produced a broader and more philanthropic spirit; 
it never commanded the loving assent and the anxious 
endeavors of so many people. 

That which has done so much in the long centuries of 
the past, is doing so much in the enlightened precent, 
and has so large and prosperous an outlook, must rest on 
an enduring basis. It must be the word of the Lord, 
and the word of the Lord endureth forever. 


-~ 


“AVENGE, 0 LORD, THY SLAUGHTERED 
SAINTS.” 


OH for a year, a month, a day of Oliver Cromwell, 
Lord Protector of England! 

Woat means this long delay? Will England, will 
Christian Europe never awake, and never command this 
horrible slaughter of the Armenians by the Turks to 
cease? The Sasstin massacre was horrible, and seemed 
alone enough to compel the intervention of the Powers 
and the extinction of the rule of the Turk. But the five 
or ten thousand there murdered are now not less than 
fifty thousand, not in Sassfa alone, but in Erzrfim, in 
Diarbekir, in Aintab, in Marash, in Baiburt, in Trebi- 
zond, in Bitlis, in Constantinople even, in a dozen large 
towns and hundreds of villages. They are desolated, 
the men are slaughtered, the women and children are 
seized and beld, or are wandering beggars. They will 
die by the tens of thousands this winter of starvation— 
and nothing is done. Not even one beggarly guard boat 
has entered the Bosporus. The Sultan sits on his throne, 
now mocking, now beseeching, while all the time the 
massacres continue unchecked, unavenged. How long, 
Salisbury ? How long, Emperor William? How long, 
Lord God Almighty ? j 

Whatever Abdul Hamid may pretend or even wish, 
his Government, his people, are bent on blotiing out the 
Armenian people. That is something which the general 
fellowship of civilized people ought not to endure. Eng- 
land and the other nations by treaty responsible for Tur- 
key ought to unite to suppress the outrage, and even 
America ought to be willing to join in putting down this 
worse than piracy. Let us be allowed some part in it. 
Let us demand our part in it. The blood boilsas we think 
of these nameless atrocities, without precedent, which set 
at defiance all laws of international comity, We call on 
England, we cry to England to put the strong hand of her 
fleets on Turkey, as once Admiral Blake sailed the Medi- 
terranean, Will the Powers glare jealously at each other 
and allow the Moslem utterly to annihilate, in this Chris- 
tian century, the Christian people of Turkey? Will not 
one Power, will not England, as in the days of Crom- 
well, take the noble step? England could dare when 
King Thebaw was murdering his miserable harem and 
courtiers in Burma ; has she no heart, has she no courage 
when a hundred times as many of her own Christian 
brothers and sisters are slain close under her own surveil- 
lance by the Government for whose existence she is chief- 
ly responsible? O England, Christian England, where 
sleeps thy faith, thy duty? 

Perhaps the duty is ours, if the Powers of Europe fail. 
But here is another instant pressing duty of ours, that of 
giving aid to the starving tens, more likely hundreds, 
of thousands. Our missionaries and the European 
people in Constantinople say that not less than a mil- 
lion dollars will be needed to clothe and feed the vic- 
tims of these barbarities during this present winter. 
This aid must be immediate. Do not wait. There are 
committees already in the field. Let every church take 
up 8 generous contribution. The need is imperative, 
is beyond what we can supply. Begin immediately. 
Let individuals not wait for churches. Let the great 
commercial organizations every where take the lead. Let 
every section, every city have itscommittee. Do not wait 
for next week. The money can be sent to the Treasurer 
of the American Board in Boston, or to Mr. Spencer 
Track, 27 Pine Street, New York City, who is treasurer 
of the New York Committee. It will be wisely applied 
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by responsible persons in Turkey ; and perhaps the Red 
Cross organization will aid in the work. This we can 
do, and let us do it speedily and generously. 


2 
> 


THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 


SHALL we call it a revolution or a mere insurrection? 
‘*¢ Revolutions ” have been numerous in Cuba, as Sefior 
Ponce de Leon tells our readers this week, and heought 
to know, for he has had lively experience in them. But 
somehow the Spanish power has not been overthrown. 
Sefior Palma, who is the chief representative of the 
‘*Cuban Republic,” tells our readers this week why Cuba 
ought to be free;and be and Mr. Crosby and Sefiors 
Pierra and De Quesada appeal with much eloquence and 
earnestness for American sympathy, dwelling bitterly 
upon the wrongs and cruelties and oppressions of Span- 
ish government, and their words cannot but excite sym- 
pathy. 

But when we hear the representatives of the Spanish 
side, Sefiors Talt:vull and Chirinos, there is a definite- 
ness and positiveness about their assertions which abso- 
lu'ely contradict the statements made by the Cuban rep- 
resentatives. If we could believe them the Cubans al- 
ready have full representation in the Spanish Cortes, and 
they are not taxed without proper representation, and 
their taxes do rot enrich the home Government, and do 
not enrich the Spanish officials, The contradiction is as 
positive as can well be made, and our readers will, we 
fear, be about as much mystified as they are by the ab- 
solutely contradictory dispatches that come from Cuba, 
representing on the one hand the notable victories of the 
revolutionists and on the other side their repeated disae- 
ters and defeats. But, somehow, the Cuban uprising is 
not crushed, and Cuba does not appear in its days of 
peace to be a well-governed and happy country. We 
cannot help believing that it would be very much bet- 
ter for Cuba if she were free from the Spanish domin- 
ion. The people of every other Spanish-American coun- 
try have achieved independence and are the better and 
happier for it, even altho their condition be not ideal; 
and we have little doubt that such would be the case 
could Cuba achieve her independence. 

But what sympathy can we give? Very little practi- 
cal sympathy at present. The distinguished leader of 
the New York bar, Mr. Coudert, makes it perfectly plain 
that the time is not yet ripe for recognizing a condition 
of belligerency. The insurgents have not established 
any de facto political organization ; they have no ships, 
no legislation, no regular navy, and no one territory or 
city which they hold permanently against the Spaniards. 
Under these circumstances they have not met one of the 
conditions which would make the recognition of belliger- 
ency proper. We cannot believe that our own Govern- 
ment will, for some time to come, take such a step; and 
in the meantime it is an absolute duty belonging to the 
comity of nations that we should do our best to prevent 
hostile expeditions from leaving our own coasts. We 
believe our Government is doing the best it can in this 
matter; but as the Cuban coast is but a hundred miles 
from that of the United States, and an expedition can 
pass from one to the other in a single dark night, it is im- 
possible wholly to prevent this being done. Mr. Drys- 
dale gives an interesting account of how it is done, and 
Governor Oates, of Alabama, expresses the judgment of 
all intelligent people, that we cannot interfere in the 
controversy between Spain and Cuba. Our neutrality 
may not prevent us, however, from unofficial expressions 
of sympathy. 

It may be premature to express an opinion as to the 
ultimate fate of Cuba. The apple must drop before it is 
picked up. Whether Cuba should remain independent, 
like Mexico, or whether jt should be annexed to either 
Mexico or the United States, we may not be ready to say. 
We can only say that if it should become a part of the 
United States, there is no reason to fear that for every 
Spaniard that would return to Spain there would be a 
hundred Americans come from this country, and we do 
not doubt that Cuba would be speedily Americanized. 
Weare not of those that fear that it would resist the in- 
fluences of our civilization. 








iin 


BY ORDER OF THE SULTAN. 


Not even in the darkest days of the Middle Ages or 
under the terrible onslaught of the Huns was there man- 
ifest so diabolical a spirit as has been revealed in the 
course of the massacres carried out under the express 
orders of the Turkish Government. It has not been 4& 
wild outburst of untamed fury, but a cool, well-laid plan 
for slaughter, rapine and outrage. The severity of the 
blow has been only equaled by the self-restraint that 
waited until everything was ready, and then carefully 
singled out the victims, choosing those whose life was 
most to be feared, whose death could give the fullest 
immediate return in booty, material and human, Even 
the stoutest arm wearies with repeated blows, and am- 
munition is not inexhaustible. Therefore the orders went 
out, “‘ Kill the men; the women and children will then 
fall to us!” 

The story is the same everywhere. Terror on the part 
of the Christians ; quiet, soothing words from the Turk- 
ish officials, assuring all of the protection his Imperial 
Majesiy accorded to all his subjects ; mitigation of the 
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fear and partial restoration of confidence ; the opening 
of shops ; and then, at some fixed hour, in every part 
of the cities, murder—and such murder! Cool, calm, 
implacable. Pleas for mercy met with the bullet or the 
sword, and that too notof ordinary brigands, but of the 
uniformed officers and soldiers of the Government. 
Afcer murder came robbary, until not a shop was left 
whose contents had not been distributed among the 
fiends. This was the case in Trebizond, Erzrim, Har- 
pit, Sivas, Marash, Aintab, Diarbekir—all the large 
cities of Eastern and Southern Turkey. 

But this was not all. For half a century American 
missionaries have been carrying on their work in these 
same places. Turks as well as Christians have paid 
them high honor, for nobility of character and self- 
sacrificing devotion. They were protected by treaty 
rights, and solemn promises were given by the Turkish 
Government that those rights would be respected. Yct 
in two cities at least, Harpit and Marasb, the officers 
of that Government stood by and saw their homes pillaged 
and destroyed. Whose turn it will be next only God 
knows. 

There are some lights in the darkness. The courage of 
those missionaries, facing the disaster, fully conscious 
of the peril, yet never swerving a hair’s breadth from 
duty, and refusing to leave those whom their sympathy 
may comfort and their presence encourage, is sublime. 
One such wrote a few days ago to this office : 

Every letter that I have written home for two months 

past, I have written with the feeling that it may be my last. 
This will give you an idea of the constant strain under 
which we live. At any moment the earth may open and 
swallow us up. 
He has been warned by officials that his life is in peril, 
yetevery day he goes to and fro doing his duty, as calmly 
as in the days of Shiloh and Fort Donelson. We know 
cf others, a husband and wife inanother city. The hue- 
band urged the wife to take the children to Constantino- 
ple. She refused, and is to-day binding up wounds, com- 
forting the bereaved, imparting of her own high courage 
to the terror-stricken women about her. And they are 
notalone. Allovcr the land American men and women 
are meeting the most fearful peril with simple trust in 
God. 

What the end will be and when it will come, no mortal 
can foresee. The responsibility rests not merely upon the 
Sultan and his advisers, but upon the Governments of 
Europe. If their mutual jealousy be the cause of their 
delay, then let them beware lest when vengeance falls, as 
fall it will, itdo not overwhelm them as well as the Gov- 
ernment they are protecting. 





Editorial Votes. 


TWELVE extra pages, including the cover, is what the 
enlarged space given to the notice of the important books 
of the week in this our Book Number, the full discussion 
in asymposium of the subject of the Cuban insurrection 
and the pressure of advertisements require of us this 
week. Ten articles by writers on both the Cuban and the 
Spanish sides occupy eight pages. We have referred to 
them in an editorial. In addition to these, a poem by 
Maurice Thompson and a story by D. Rys Dale, are also 
Cuban. George Haven Putnam concludes his very valua- 
ble instructions to prospective authors of buoks, telling 
the publisher’s side of the issue of a volume; the Rev. J. 
W. Hegeman tells of the Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers in this city ; Miss Walker reports the 
art features in the new opening of the Metropolitan Mu 
seum; in Mr. Stevenson’s Music department will be found 
the account of a representation of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” 
which is considered of peculiar significance in the history 
of Wagnerian interpretation, and William H. Coleman 
and E. P. Powell supply agricultural information. There 
are other poems by Edith M. Thomas, Edward N. Pomeroy 
and S. Jennie Smith, and a second story by Harriet A. 
Farrand. 








THE new Congress was organized on Monday, the day 
THE INDEPENDENT is put to press. Thomas B. Reed, hav- 
ing received the unusual compliment of a unanimous nom- 
ination by the Republican caucus, was elected Speaker, 
having no competitors except from the Democratic side of 
the house. It was a foregone conclusion, when it was 
known a year ago that a Republican Congress was elected, 
that the man who so successfully disentangled the House 
of the Fifty first Congress from its network of precedent 
and rule so as to make it pre-eminently a business Con- 
gress, should be Speaker of the Fifty-fourth Congress. In 
his address accepting the nomination of the caucus he 
stated his policy in these words : 

“ We have, unfortunately, a divided Government, which usu- 
ally leadsto small results. But there are times when rest is as 
health-giving as exercise. We must not forget our first and 
Sreatest duty is to do all we can to restore confidence to business, 
and that we must avoid all business legislation except in the 
direction of improving business. Rather than run risks, we can 
afford to wait until well-matured plans give us assurances of 
permanent benefit. Crude and hasty legislation is above all 
things to be shunned.” 

This position will, we believe, command the hearty assent 
of all careful, conservative Republicans. It is not possible 
to pass a general tariff act with a Democratic President in 
office, and it would be tactically a mistake because it would 
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be subject to the criticism of a presidential campaign be- 
fore its workings could vindicate its wisdom. Oae thing 
the Congress must do, and that is to increase the reve- 
nues of the Government s> that they shall be adequate to 
its expenditures. It is absurd that a great Government 
like this sbould, in times of peace, be increasing rather 
than decreasing its debt. It may be possible so to revise 
one or two of the Tariff schedules as at once to provide the 
necessary revenue for the needs of the Government, and 
also revive certain languishing industries. We do not 
know whether the majority will think it wise to go even 
thus far. The President’s message had not been trans- 
mitted to Congress at the time these pages were to put to 
press. We cannot, therefore, speak positively as to its rec- 
ommendations. It is foreshadowed that Mr. Cleveland 
will deal with the financial situation, but will refrain from 
making positive recommendations as to bow the deficit in 
the revenves of the Government shall be made up. When 
Mr. Cleveland came into office be came in with a Congress 
which was overwhelmingly Democratic. He has just fin- 
ished the first two years of his term, and witnesses as radi- 
cal a revolution as ever was seen in the history of this 
Government. The Fifty-third Congress, which was two 

thirds Democratic, is succeeded by a Congress two thirds 
Republican, and the country seems as thoroughly Repub- 
lican as it was immediately after the suppression of the 
Rebellion. The people have turned in the crisis to the 
party that bas always proved equal to any demands made 
upon it, and it has ever been faithful to its trust. If no 
blunders are committed at the present session there is lit- 
tle doubt that a popular decree will go forth next No- 
vember for a change in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and for the restoration of the Republican Party fully 
to power. 





SoME of the Presbyterian papers, particularly the Her-- 
ald and Presbyter, were deceived by a sensational news- 
paper account, originating in Pittsburg, of the proceed- 
ings of the directors of the Western Theological Seminary, 
and announced that the directors had concluded to sur- 
render and put the seminary as soon as possinle under the 
direct control of the General Assembly. Of course this 
seemed to be a notable victory to our Cincinnati contem- 
porary, but the report has been spoiled by The Presbyterian 
Messenger, of Pittsburg, which has given the true account 
of the meeting of the directors and shown that the sensa- 
tional report was without real foundation. All that the 
directors did at their meeting was to appoint a committee 
to consider the relations of theseminary to the General 
Assembly with directions to report at an adjourned meet- 
ing to be held December 12th. After tbe report of this 
committee has been couvsidered there, will of course, be a 
conference with the General Assembly’s committee, and 
the directors will then reach, we suppose, a determination. 
There were other absurd misrepresentations, one of which 
was to the effect that laymen will not contribute to the 
seminary until it is brougnt under the control of the 
General Assembly, intimating that it is at variance with 
the snpreme court of the Church. It seems 4s tho the mis- 
representations must have been intended to force the semi- 
nary to comply with the request of the General Assembly. 
If so, it will probably not nave the effect intended. 


WE have more than once during the last few years called 
the attention of college faculties to the danger of college 
athletics being corrapted by professionalism ; we mean by 
the admission of men to the college really to row or kick, 
but under the pretense of pursuing some sort of college 
course. That stigma attaches to certain institutions; and 
now that charges of this sort have been brought by an au- 
thority on athletics, in Harper’s Weekly, against certain 
specified Western institutions, such as the Universities of 
Michigan, Minnesota, Chicago, and the Northwestern and 
Beloit College, either confession and repentance, or disproof 
is in order, and that speedily. A numoer of our Eastern 
institution:, like Harvard and Cornell, bave recognized the 
danger, and taken strenuous measures to prevent it, even 
at the terrible risk of being beaten by Yale, Princeton or 
Pennsylvania, or even of stopping intercollegiate games. 
It may be said that betting and gambling is an individual 
offense for which neither the teams nor the colleges are 
guilty ; but if fake students are hired for the team and en- 
tered for the college, then both team and college are liars 
and cheats. 


....Of the four boy train wreckers only one had received 
the usual public school education, a boy. whom his parents 
in this city could not control. The other three live in 
Rome, N. Y., and while all are bright boys, all have been 
truants from school, and only one has gone as far as the 
sixth grade. Professor Munro, the superintendent of 
schools for Rome, says: 

“It is my opinion that had the present Compulsory Educa- 

tion law. been in force ten years ago this great crime would 
never have been committed ; and I sincerely hope that active 
measures will speedily be taken to extent the provisions of the 
law so that all youths over eight and under eighteen, who are 
not lawfully employed, will be required to attend school regu- 
larly. 1 believe that this and nine-tenths of such crimes are the 
direct result of idleness and loafing.” 
The home training of all the boys was bad or neglectful, 
and the State did not compel them to undergo the scholas- 
tic training which it provides. In Rome the new Com- 
pulsory Education law is now strictly enforced, and there 
are no truauts, 


....We thank Miss Frances E. Willard for her straight- 
forward answer t» the silly critics who objected to the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union having, at its last 
meeting in Baltimore, invited delegates from Catholic and 
Hebrew conventions. Miss Willard thus concludes: 

“ Let it be remembered that the W.C. T. U. is not achurch; it 
is a temperance union ; it has no creed, but it hasa toleration of 
principle ; it stands for total abstinence, total prohibition and a 
white life. Among its rally cries are these : ‘ No sectarianism in 
religion ; no sectionalism in politics; no sex in citizenship.” 

“Its motto is for God and home and native land, and it pro- 
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claims not only in this but in every nation that only the ‘ gospel 
of the golden rule of Christ can bring the gladness of the golden 
age of man.’ 

“If Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, will come to us as 
fraternal message bearers, or as working allies upon this sacred 
platforn, let us not only clasp their friendly hands, but go more 
than halfway to welcome them to the broad outlook and blessed 
fellowship of a union that has the home for its center, harmony 
for its watchword, and the happiness of all for its heaven-ap- 
pointed goal.” 

....We need say little here of the death of the younger 
Dumas beyond the fact that he was one of the most bril- 
liant and successful playwrights of the century and a fair 
novelist, but that, whatever he wrote, it was ‘“ French,”’ 
meaning by the word that it lacked moral sense and was 
often corrupting, while it was intense, exaggerated and 
very interesting. His own personal history is instructive, 
His father, the more famous author of *‘ Monte Christo” 
and *‘ The Three Musketeers,’’ was the illegitimate son of 
a French general and a Negress; and he was himself an 
illegitimate son, and lived in poverty until recognized, 
legitimatized and sent to school by his father. The two 
Dumases, father and son, are the most distinguished prod- 
ucts, thas far in modern times, of Negro blood, both stand- 
ing at the very head of French literature and members of 
the French Academy. 


....We pause to chronicle the death of the Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham, who was, in his day, the ablest and best- 
known representative of radical Unitarianism. He was a 
man of intense conviction and of bigh culture. It was his 
desire to make Unitarianism as broad as Theodore Parker 
would have it, not to say as broad as Felix Adler’s Ethical 
Culture. He was a fascinating if not a very eloquent 
speaker. For sixteen years he has been retired from pub- 
lic life, never seen by the people, suffering from sickness, 
and now aod then publi-hing something which seemed to 


be a partial return to the faith which his preaching had 
denied. 


..-.Dr. Barrows, of Chicago, he of the First Presbyterian 
Church and of the Congress of Religions, has resigned his 
pastorate, and will go first to Germany for a year’s study, 
and thea to India, to inaugurate a lectureship, founded by 
Caroline E. Haskell, on the relations of Christianity and 
the other religions, the opening Jectures to be delivered in 
the principal cities of India. Chicago will much regret to 
lose this eloguent and able preacher, but it is thought 
likely that he will return to a Chicago pastorate, possibly 
of the same church, which may, inthe meanwhile, change 
its location. 


..--Some of the Christian Endeavorers might be better 
instructed than to be trying to stir up their whole fellow- 
ship to agree on a uuited prayer for the conversion of 
Robert G. Ingersoll. Did Paul ever ask the Avostolic 
Church to send up united prayer for the conversion of 
Nero? Did not our Lord tell his disciples to put their 
efforts where they would meet some re-ponse, and when 
persecuted in one city to shake off the dust of their feet a8 
a testimony against it? The secret prayer of the closet, 
not the ostentatious public petition, seems more in keep- 
ing with Christ’s teacning and the spirit of the Gospel. 


...-[t is always pleasant to hear from old subscribers of 
their attachment to THEINDEPENDENT. Weareconstantly 
in receipt of such letters, but one came in witnin a week 
that was peculiarly grateful. It was from a woman in 
Massachusetts ni: ety years of age, who for over a quarter 
of acentury has been a constant reader. In her letter re- 
newing her subscription she expresses the hope that THE 
INDEPENDENT “may continue to bless and enlarge the 
minds of men and women, old and young, for all time to 
come, as it has’’ hers. May many years still be hers, with 
unabated faculties and power of enjoyment. 


...-1t looks very funny, and we are not surprised that 
the papers have had much to say of the fact that a Hobo- 
ken minister of a German church, finding his salary in- 
adequate, has resigned to be proprietor of a saloon. If beer 
drinking is reputable, why not beer seiling? It is re- 
ported that his late parishioners approve of the step. This 
emphasizes what we have said, the importance of educat- 
ing the Roman Catholic and the Lutheran Churches on the 
virtue of abstinence; only this man is a minister of a 
German Reformed and not of a Lutheran church. 


....We are glad to note, as set forth in another column, 
the encouraging receipts of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church. There is not the slightest rea- 
son why the recora of the next six months should not be far 
better than even that of the past; and this zreat denomina- 
tion should not allow its missions to be hampered in the 
slightest for funds. There is money enough in the 
churches, It scarcely needs self sacrifice. All that is 
needed is a clear appreciation of the duty of each individ- 
ual church member and supporter. 


...-* The highest Churchmen we have,” says North and West, 
“are in Colorado. They held their last synod at Leadville, 
above the clouds. Two miles above the level of the sea! It is 
though ; that no synod ever met so near Heaven before.” Now to 
find out the perpendicular range of Presbyterianism, will some 
one tell us of some synod or presbytery which was nearest the 
other place ?—The Interior. 


We do not know, unless it be the one that met at Hot 
Springs. A funny question, tho, to come from Chicago! 


...This is what the young people of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, are taught by the editor of their 
Epworth League organ: 


* Hic, hoc, hoc will be the ruin of the African. Heneeds sen- 
sible. sympathetic, kindly instruction from those of us who 
know his place, and will see that he don’t get out of it.” 


So learning will ruin the African, wno must be kept in 
‘his place” by being kept ignorant. 


..-Itis a magnificent testimony to the improved morals 
of the police of this citv under Mr. Roosevelt and his asso- 
ciate commiasioners that Dr. Parkhurst has found it safe 
and wise to withdraw the agents of the City Vigilance 
Committee from the detection of violations of law. He 
testifies that the police give all possible aid and are no 
longer partners in the profits of lawbreakers. 
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FEDERATION OF THE CHURCHES OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


BY THE REV. J. WINTHROP HEGEMAN, PH.D. 








LAST May this society was organized as a nucleus about 
which all the churches of New York City might gather. 
Its object is to bring the organized intelligence and love 
of the churches to bear upon the material, social, economic, 
civic and spiritual well-being of the home life of our city, 
and by interdenominational union to secure efficient co- 
operation in meeting the religious and moral needs of 
every part of our city. Its method is to ascertain defi- 
nitely the relation of the churches to the various districts, 
their equipment, scope and lack, and then to co operate 
with existing agencies in meeting the disclosed needs. 

At first it was intended to try to secure the co-operation 
of the several denominations in their official and corporate 
capacity ; but owing to the impossibility of the independent 
denominations taking corporate action, that purpose was 
given up. Instead, the present arrangement was adopted 
of having each church send two lay members, one man and 
one woman, who, with the pastor, would represent it in the 
Federation. In this way the churches would be in touch 
with one another, and find their common ground of con- 
ference and co-operation in the Federation. 

As one of the purposes would require the use of the 
functions of existing agencies ; besides pastors and lay 
members, the various institutions of Christian work and 
charity are represented by their secretary, or one selected 
by their directors. As another purpose is the instruction 
of the people on all questions of public interest, and simul- 
taneous agitating by pulpit and press to awaken desired 
sentiment and action, the editors of the religious press are 
also members of the Federation. 

The governing body is a Council composed of two repre- 
sentatives, one cleric and one lay from each denomination 
having fifty or fewer churches, ard of four representatives 
of denominations having over fifty churches. It has no 
authority over the co-operating churches. Its powers are ad- 
visory, administrative, andexecutive. It will appoint com- 
mittees from the membership, will form commissions for 
interdenominational interests, will arrange public meet- 
ings, and recommend lines of action according to the data 
secured by special investigation of certain districts. The 
Federation has been slowly developed, only those coming 
into it who have seen and felt the necessity of such co- 
operation. When it was first started, there were three 
clergymen and three laymen from each denomination rep- 
resented at a meeting of about a huudred ministers. It 
was necessary to bring together such churches as were 
ready to co-operate without any mutual repelling. At 
present about seventy five churches are represented in its 

* membership. Among the clerical members of the largest 
denominations are the Rev. Drs. Harrower, Iglehart, 
Tipple and Vail among the Methodists. Among the Bap- 
tists, the Rev. Drs. Bitting, Beckley, Saunders, Williams 
and Faunce. Amovg the Presbyterians, the Rev. Drs. 
Alexander, Atterbury, Parkhurst, Van Dyke and Thomp- 
son. Among the Episcopalians, the Rev. Drs. Bradley, 
Greer, Peters, Rainsford, Sill and Van de Water. 

The Federation is based upon certain facts and princi- 
ples submitted in a report of a Special! Committee which 
carefully studied the relation of the churches to the social 
structure, and, on the evidences, recommended federation 
as at present the only remedy of many evils. This com- 
mittee found that under the present condition of disunion, 
churchism and denominational individualism the churches 
were not accomplishing their social mission to this city— 
and never could. No business-like effort on any scientific 
or adequate basis bad ever been put forth to save the city. 
The excellent work doing by the churches was recognized, 
but the waste of money and men, and the small results for 
sO great an outlay, were deplored. 

The lack of interdenominationa! comity and co-operation 
was noted as causing overlapping of work with the neces- 
sary struggle of competing churches. In some cases, souls 
were sought for revenue only. Instead of a common-sense 
diffusion of the leaven among the masses, instead of the 
ten being left folded and the ninety sought, instead of the 
reserves being ordered out to defend the weakest points of 
attack, instead of the lights being placed in the blackness 
of darkness, we have storage of the leaven, the ten cod- 
died, the army on dress parade, and the lights clustered 
where they may shine on those who are too much en- 
lightened. Instead of the whole Church backing up every 
activity for the transformation of society by the purifica- 
tion of the home, weak churches are left to bear burdeas 
which are crushing. The strong are not found bearing the 
infirmities of the weak to an extent that would result in 
social elevation. 

It was shown that the situation in this city demanded 
the united effort of the whole Church, all the time and at 
the same time, in behalf of the well-being of the homes of 
the whole city. The churches are being forsaken as offer- 
ing the best opportunities for social work, and this work 
is largely done by outside organizations. Guilds, chapters, 
clubs and lodges are becoming substitutes for the church. 
The miserable feel that the churches do not care for them, 
and bitterness is expres-ed by church members themselves. 
These and other positions submitted by the Committee 
were supported by reliavie statistics. 

What the Federation will do depends upon tne action of 
the Council. That their action will be wise, conservative 
and scientific may be prophesied from the members chosen 
to act on the couucil. hey will be the most active aud 
most experienced in each denominatiou. They wiil prob- 
ably divide the city into parishes convenient for working, 
and try to effect go-operation of the churches in each 
parish. They will back up that co-operation by money 
and workers so that there may be equipment adequate to 
the need. They will do nothing without a careful 
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and scientific examination of ‘each parish with the 
help of the churches in it. They will aim to 
show that the church is the friend of the poor 
and miserable and wicked by helping them bear their bur- 
dens, standing together with their influence and social 
power to prevent their being destroyed by poverty, intem- 
perance, vice, crime, selfishness, unfaithful officials, igno- 
rance, lawlessness and godlessness. Some of the results 
will be the increased efficiency of organization for relief by 
the churches coming into closer relations with them, and 
the benefits resulting from the Federation as practically 
an interdenominational social union, and an inciease of 
power and workers and spirituality in the Church by the 
strong motive coming from the sense of united action. 
This will change the so-called “ constant quantity’ of 
money and workers by a great increase of both through 
the call for a new revival of spiritual power, a new minis- 
try of workers, and a new dedication of money to the pur- 
pose of saving New York City. 
NEw YORK Ciry. 
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HOW THANKSGIVING WAS KEPT. 


THANKSGIVING is getting to be more and more a national 
festival, one in which all classes of people join heartily. 
The following sketches of how it has been observed in wide- 
ly different circumstances will interest our readers. 








THE NEWSBOYS. 

Mr. W. W. Astor took the newsboys of this city under 
his special care this year, and eight hundred of them en- 
joyed their dinner at his expense at the Brace Memorial 
Lodging House. They wereal! on time, for the word had 
gone round that the millionaire was to furnish the meal. 
There were eight tables, and at the center of each was a 
huge bunch of chrysanthemums. First came turkey, with 
potatoes and turnips and cranberry sauce, then sliced ham 
and bread and butter, apple pie, apples, oranges, nuts and 
cakes, and large bowls of tea. Therule was “ first come 
first served ’’; but those who came to the second table fared 
just as well as the first. Meanwhile, in the upper part of 
the building, under the care of the Children’s Aid Society, 
1,100 children ate 500 pounds of turkey. 


THE IMMIGRANTS. 

Thanksgiving came not merely to the native-born Amer- 
icans but to the immigrants; and Felix Livingston, of this 
city, gave a dinner to about 400 of them who were delayed 
on Ellis Island. It was a good dinner, too. Turkey, cel- 
ery, cranberry sauce, apples, and the various accessories of 
a well-regulated Thanksgiving dinner were provided for 
representatives of nearly every quarter of the globe. Every- 
thing went all right except the celery, which they did not 
know how to eat, several of them compromising by making 
bouquets of the leaves, which they placed in the lapels of 
their coats, 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 

The President and his wife commenced the day by going 
to church in orthodox style and listening to Dr. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, who expressed thanks, among other thiogs, for 
the fish ‘in the Savannah, in the Hudson and iu Buzzard’s 
Bay.’’ Turkey was served, not at the White House, but at 
Woodley and not to a great crowd; but, as was appropri- 
ate, to the family alone. 


THE FIVE POINTS MISSION, 


The Five Points has changed very materially within the- 


past few years except in one thing—its Thanksgiving din- 
ners. These have always been a feature, and Thanksgiving 
Day last week was no exception. Seven hundred and fifty 
yirls and boys of at least sixteen different nationalities 
gathered in the big hall of the new building, and, after 
singing and reciting, an exhibition with calisthenics, the 
boys with dumb-bells and the girls with wands, they all 
went to the dinner tables, filled with turkey, ham and 
tongue and all sorts of good things. 


IN THE HOSPITALS. 


The hospitals were cordially remembered. To Bellevue 
the Commissioners of Charities and Corrections sent 950 
pounds of turkey and as many pounds of chicken, which, 
with vegetables, apples and puddings, made a royal feast. 
Fifteen wards were plentifully supplied with ice-cream by 
some unknown donor. There were flowers, too, and colored 
napkins tastefully arranged to delight the eyes. In Brook- 
lyu one of the pleasant incidents was the presentation of 
an ambulance to the Seney Hospital by the Sunday-school 
children. 


THE PRISONERS. 


There is one day in the year when even the prisoners have 
some comfort. Last week at Thanksgiving those in the 
‘Tombs in the King’s County Penitentiary and various jails 
of the two cities, as well as in Sing Sing, were treated to 
bountiful dinners with all the accessories. 


THE FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY 
cares, in one way or another, for over 5,090 children, and 
each one had, at some place,a Thanksgiving dinner; one 
hundred had theirs in the Home for the Friendless, tables 
being setin the children’s dining room. The dinner was 
followed by exercises in the chapel, to waich the women 
were invited, and every effort was made to make it a pleas- 
ant day for all. 
TONS OF FOOD 

were sent out by Mrs. J. M. Lamadrid, founder of the St. 
Andrew’s Coffee Stands, and those associated with her in 
her benevolent work. About 1,500 persons of all ages 
accepted her invitation to come to East Broadway and have 
their Thanksgiving feast. To many who were uauable to 
call there immense bags of substantial food and dainties 
were sent, the bearers being busy from early morning 
until late at night. 


PATRIOTIC ALABAMA. 


The city of Birmingham, Ala., celebrated its Thanksgiv- 
ing in a thoroughly patriotic manner by the presentation 
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by a number of citizens to the city schoels, both white and 
colored, of a full supply of United States flags. Repre- 
sentatives of the United Confederate Veterans and of the 
Grand Arwy of the Republic were present and made patri- 
otic addresses. Five thousand school children sang patriotic 
songs. Also the Birmingham Trades Couucil, composed 
of representatives from all the labor unions of the city, 
presented the city with a national flag, which was hoisted 
amid the booming of cannon, the ringing of bells and the 
blowing of whistles. 
IN EUROPE. 

Both at London and Berlin there were Thanksgiving 
banquets. In London the American Society gave a ban- 
quet at which about 400 guests were pres¢ht. Mr. Roose- 
velt, Secretary of the Embassy, presided, and Mr. R. W. 
Gilder, Mr. Harold Frederick and others were present. At 
Berlin Ambassador Runyon held a reception in the after- 
noon, and in the evening the annual Thanksgiving dinner, 
at which 273 guests were present, was held in the banquet 
hall of the Kaiserhoff, which was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, plants and flags. 


OTHER CITIES. . 
The same spirit of liberal charity which has ruled in 
New York was very prominent everywhere else. In Phila- 
delphia patriotic societies were prominent in their differ- 
ent ceremonies, and in the different institutions there were 
joy and feasting. Aged and infirm colored persons, crip- 
pled children, old ladies and orphans shared with the in- 
mates of the hospitals not merely substantial dinners but 
beautifal decorations of flowers and kindly, eacouraging 
words from those who visited them. In Boston the news- 
boys gathered to do honor to Superintendent Reed, of the 
Newsboys’ Home, who started out to let in the ticket 
holders only, but ended by letting in everybody, with or 
without a ticket. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Congregational Church Building Society sends 
out a special appeal. It is not in debt, but the churches 
which it helps are in debt. It never allows itself to be in 
debt, but it has sixty churches on the roll asking for aid 
which it cannot give. 








..--The Presbyterian General Assemblies of Australia 
and Tasmania have accomplished a form of federation. 
The moneys for missions are brought together under one 
organization, and there is to be a uniform system of 
theological training with the same standard of qualifica- 
tion for the ministry. The Confession of Faith, witha 
declaratory statement similar to one adopted in Vic 
toria, is placed as a subordinate standard, the Bible being 
given the first place. 


...-A cable dispatch from London under date of Novem- 
ber 30th announces an important discovery of a mass of 
documents, letters and unpublished sermons of Charles 
Wesley. There are in all fourteen of these volumes, be- 
sides a roll containing many manuscript poems of the 
great Methodist hymnist. It is said that an examination 
shows that many of these poems have not been published, 
particularly those relating to the American Revolution. 
The volumes contain several sermons in manuscript. 


....A Congress on Africa, to be beld in connection with 
the Exhibition at Atlanta, December 13th-15th, is under 
the offices of the Stewart Missionary Foundation for Africa 
in Gammon Theological Seminary. This insures it great 
interest and value. Among those who are to be present 
are Mr. Cyrus C. Adams, of the New York Sun, known as 
perhaps the leading Africanist in this country, Heli Caat- 
eliu, Dr. E. W. Blyden, of Liberia, the Rev. Ross Taylor, 
Bishop H. M. Turner. and a large number of prominent 
ecclesiastics and educators. 


...<The Moravians are making earnest efforts to raise 
the deficiency of $27,500 in their Foreign Mission fuud. 
They recall the fact that in 1876 there was a deficiency of 
a little over $25,000 which was made up in six months. 
Since then the communicant membership in the three 
Provinces, German, British and American, has grown from 
17,973 to 22,723 and the total membership from 29,583 to 
34,049. The increase has been chiefly in the American 
Province, and accordingly specially urgeut appeals are 
made to the members here to do their full share. A Swiss 
member has subscribed 1,000 francs and offered 4,000 francs 
more on condition that the debt be raised by Easter. 


....Dr. R. S. Storrs, in his Thanksgiving sermon, dwelt 
quite fully upon the needs and conditions of civic prosper- 
ity, drawing his parallel from the account of the circum- 
stances of the Jews in Babylon and the instruction to them 
to seek the peace of the city whither they had been carried 
captive, praying unto the Lord for it; for in its peace 
should they have peace. He brought a very sharp indict- 
ment against the city government for its failure in so 
many instances to enforce obedience to the laws, He then 
dwelt upon the necessity of order and the individual rights 
of men in their different employments, urged a reciprocity 
of benefits between employers and employé:, and called for 
a public spirit such as would moralize and Christianize 
society and Government. 


....According to the telegrams from London, Lord 
Salisbury has aroused not a little bitter feeling among the 
Dissenters throughout the country by his reception of a 
Wesleyan deputation, which visited him in connection 
with the proposal for sectarian education. He expressed 
himself as strongly in favor of the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic demands for State aid for religious education, 
which it is reported would result in the securing for those 
Churches of endowments amounting to about $15,000,000. 
It was not merely his position which stirred them, but his 
hostile and sarcastic interruptions as they developed their 
ideas. At a subsequent meeting of the Nonconformist 
council, Dr. Clifford, the President, expressed the opinion 
that the country is entering upon a great straggle which 
menaces the freedom of Christian education. 
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...-The Evangelical Almanac, just published by the 
United Evangelical Church, gives the following statistics, 
which, however, are not entirely complete: membership, 
55,055; conversions during the year, 7,474, of whom 6,588 
were received on confession; 410 itinerant preachers and 
720 local preachers. The Sunday-schools number 720, with 
66,158 scholars and 8,758 officers and teachers. The contri- 
butions for missions were $29,636, for education $2,391, and 
for conference $2,756. The Woman’s Missionary Society 
reports 1,932 members, with a total of $3,315 raised during 
the year. There are 315 senior and 47 junior Endeavor so- 
cieties, with a membership in the former of 11,878 and in 
the latter of 1,755, making a total of 13,633 There is, as 
usual, a complete ministerial roll and directory with state- 
ments as to the mission boards, the educational institu- 
tions and general denominational information. 


...-A secret consistory was held at the Vatican, Novem- 
ber 29th, under the presidency of the Pope, for the eleva- 
tiun to the Sacred College of a number of prelates. ‘These 
included Archbishop Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, and others, as follows : Archbishop Sembra- 
towicz, of Lemberg, Austria ; Archbishop Haller, of Salz- 
burg, Austria; Archbishop Cascajeres y Azara, Archbishop 
of Valladolid, Spain: Archbishop Boyer, of Bourges, 
France; Mgr. Gotti, Archbishop of Petra; Bishop Cassan- 
as y Pages, of Seo de Urgel. Spain ; Bishop Manara, of An- 
cona, Italy, and Bishop Perraud, of Autun, France. An 
unusual number of cardinals were present, including 
Rampuila, Hohenlohe, Ledochowski, the brothers Vannu- 
telli,and others. The consistory lasted but half an hour, 
asthe Pope became weak from fatigue. At the close he 
said to Cardinal Rampolla: ‘‘ Who knows who will preside 
at the next consistory ?” 


....T wo New York churches that have for some time 
been pastorless had their pulpits filled last Sunday. The 
Church of the Incarnation, so long under the ministry of 
Dr. Arthur Brooks, bas received as its rector the Rev. Wil- 
liam Grosvenor, for some years past rector of Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Lenox, Mass. The service 
was performed by Bishop Potter, who used the sermon of 
institution, one which is very rarely used, and, as the 
bishopgaid, never before by himself in thiscity. A large 
number of persons were present, including Bishop Davies, 
of Michigan, Archdeacon C. C. Tiffany aud several others. 
The other church is the West Presbyterian Church, which 
Dr. Paxton left some time sinve and which tried to secure 
the services of Dr. Moxom,-of Springfield. Yesterday 
the Rev. Anthony Harrison Evans, of Lockport, N. Y., was 
installed, the sermon being by Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, the 
charge to the pastor by President M. W. Stryker, and the 
closing prayer by President Thomas S. Hastings, of Union 
Theological Seminary. 


....A false report somehow got into the daily press, and 
into some of the Presbyterian papers, regarding the meet- 
ing of thedirectors of the Western Theological Seminary on 
the nineteenth of November. It was made to appear in the 
secular press that the directors had decided to recede from 
their position, and that the next General Assembly would 
be asked to take the institution under its direct control. 
This, it was said, was ‘“‘the end of a long struggle for 
countrol.’”? The account of the meeting of the directors as 
givenin the Presbyterian Messenger of Pittsburg, shows 
no warrant for such a statement. The action of the di- 
rectors was simply this: Receiving a communication from 
the General Assembly’s committee reciting the action of 
that body, and asking that the directors take steps to com- 
ply with the request of the Assembly, and also that they 
give the representatives of the Assembly’s committee an 
opportunity for a conference, the directors voted to appoint 
a committee to consider the subject, and report at an ad 
journed meeting to be held on December 12th. A motion 
to ask the Assembly’s committee to confer with the direct- 
ors at that date was passed, but subsequently reconsid- 
ered, and laid on the table. This is the sum of the action 
of the directors. 


....The financial report of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions shows that the receipts for six months 
have been $292,927 against $209,856 for the corresponding 
period of last sear. The different departments show gain 
as follows: the churches—general donations—$8 872 ; young 
people’s societies, $4,039; legacies, $24,423; mi-cellaneous, 
$56,792 ; Sabbath-schools show a falling off of 3731, and the 
Women’s Boards of $10,324. The net gain thus is $83,070, 
The appropriations were $898,163; the deficit at the com- 
menocement of the year was $174,770, making the total 
amount needed $1,072,933. Deducting from this the receipts, 
and there remains $780,005 to be received before April 30th, 
1896. The amount received during this period of last year 
Was $655,852, so that the increase over last year’s donations 
needed during this next six months will be $124,153. These 
receipts, it should be said, include the special gifts made 
for the current year to send out the new missionaries ap- 
pointed by the Board, but whom the sSoard refused to 
send that 1t might not increase its liability until these 
funds were provided. They also include $17,477 received 
from the treasurer of the Million-dollar Fund toward the 
payment of thedebt. Since then $13,107 additional has 
been received. Including these two items the gain is 28 
per cent ; while if the special funds are set aside the gaiu 
1s 14 percent. The officers of the Board are cheered and 
encouraged, and send forth this statement in the earnest 
hope that it will prove an incentive to increase still more 
the resources of the Board. 


--..Reports from the extreme Eastern portion of Siberia 
State that Baptist and Stundist preachers are at work 
there among the Russian settlers, and that they have had 
&@ good measure of success, especially among the scattered 
distant villages which have been altogether neglected by 
the Orthodox Church. From the provinces of Central 
Rossia good news is also at hand. Here the Stundist 
movement is making rapid progress, and this notwith- 
Standing the extremely hostile attitude of the priests and 
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their constant allies, the police. The Governor of Eliza- 
bethpol, the province in Transcaucasus to which most of 
the Russian Stundists are banished, has written to the 
Minister of the Interior begging him not to send any more 
“heretics” to has province and, if possible, to remove 
those who are already there. A correspondent states that 
every fresh Stundist arriving in Elizabethpol is filled 
with great missionary zeal, and as soon after his arrival 
as possible he either begins to attempt the conversion of 
the Russians in his neighborhood, or, there failing, of the 
Tartars and Armenians in the neighboring villages. The 
Governor of Elizabethpol, who is a Georgian prince, likes 
quiet times, and the religious turbulence of the banished 
men is displeasing to him. From Kief news comes that 
the British and foreign Bible Society’s depot of Scriptures 
has been finally closed, owing to the repeated refusal of the 
Governor-General, Count Ignatieff, to permit the Society 
to keep an openshop. The large stock of Scriptures kept 
there is to be shortly removed. It is, however, gratifying 
to learn that the sale of Bibles and Testaments in the huge 
Russian Empire increases year by year—last year the fig- 
ures reached nearly 600 000 copies, a seventh part of the 
Society’s entire circulation. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 15TH. 
DAVID AND JONATHAN.—1 SAMUEL 20: 32-42 








GOLDEN TEXT.—“ There is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.””—PROVERBS 18: 24. 

NoTEs.—In studying tbe lesson one should consider Jon- 
athan as a dozen years older than David, and as his father’s 
most intimate counselor. ‘‘ Saul cust his spear at him.”— 
Not “javelin,” as in the Old Version. It was the long 
spear that stood by his side as the badge of authority. It 
would seem that Jonathan was sitting at a little distauce. 
——"Jonathan arose from the table.’”,—Hardly courte- 
ous, but right. Indeed, he could do nothing else when so 
insulted and threatened. ‘““The second day of the 
month.’’—The beginning of the month seems to have been 
a regular feast day, when the pew moon appeared. Such 
acustom would naturally have arisen at a time when the 
new moon was worshiped. “A little lad with him.””— 
Just as now golf players have boys called caddies to watch 
where the ball goes. Arrows are too valuable to lose, and 
archers must keep up their practice. **Make speed.” — 
We would say * Hurry up.’’ He was in haste to get rid 
of the boy and see David. “Carry them to the 
city.” We may remember that in those times there were 
no houses scattered about in the country ; but everybody 
lived in the city, with not a house between the walled 
cities. ‘* Toward the south.’’—The desert region called 
the Negeb, or Svuth. ** Bowed himself three times.”— 
It was a proper form of respect to the king’s son, who was 
older than he, while he was a fugitive. ** Kissed one 
another.” —A usual thing in the East for men to meet and 
kiss each other on the cheek. ** And wept.”’—Orientuals 
do not try to hide their emotions as we do. © Until 
Duvid exceeded.”’—Hardly, that he exceeded Jonathan, but 
that he wept excessively, and a long time. “Goin 
peace.”’—Jonathan, as the higher in rank, and the older, 
gives the blessing to David. It is implied that David 
must now escape from Saul’s insane wrath, and hide where 
he could. From this time began his life as an outlaw. 
** Between me und thee.’’—He mentions himself first, not 
simply because he was higher in rank and older, but be- 
cause the genius of the language did not require, as does 
English, to meution himself last. In Latin equally we 
would say, *“‘1 and the king,” not “the king and I.” 
** Between my seed und thy seed forever.’”’—Let the scholar 
look up to see whether David kept bis part of this promise. 
** He arose and departed.’’—To flee where he could. 

Instruction.—This is a lesson on friendship. The 
ancients made a great deal of friendship, much more than 
wedo. We make more of love between husband and wife 
than they did. There a man would hardly consult bis 
wife. Very likely he had half adozen, and they were little 
better than slaves; the more he had the more there were 
to work for him. Then a woman was not thought wortby 
of much confidence, and one’s honored friends were men. 
This bond of friendship was very sacred and often con- 
firmed with very solemn ceremonies. 

Now husband and wife are the dearest and best friends, 
and for that reason great pains should be taken that those 
should marry who can be fully trusted and honored as 
friends also. 

But the day for friendships other than in marriage is not 
past, especially as marriage itself is now too often delayed 
or omitted. Young people especially, even boys and girls, 
ought to have friends of their own sex, to whom they shall 
be very dear and whom they will help all they can. 

Friendsnip 1s beautitul because it is the opposite of self 
ishness. One will help a friend even at great cost of labor 
and troub.e and expense, expecting nothing in return. 
Friendship, then, is jike Christianity, in a small edition ; 
for Christianity says, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

The highest Old Testament type of friendship is Jona- 
than. He knew tbat David was likely to be king in his 
place, but even so he did not falter, althomany would have 
tried to kill such arival. He wasabsolutely true, and so 
is perhaps the most beautiful character in the Uld Testa- 
ment. 

The highest New Testament type of friendship is Jesus 
Christ. He isa friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 
He loved us when we were unworthy, and he came from 
Heaven down to the cross to saveus. He notonly was our 
great Friend, but he applies the word to. us: ** Henceforth 
1 call you not servants but I have called you 
friends.’’ We are his friends, if we do what he bids us. 
There is nothing in life so precious for us as to be our 
Savior’s friends, in life aud in death. 
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Jonathan stood by his friend even against his father’s 
unjust anger. It is abetter thing when one, in the line of 
duty, has to go against his parents. 

Try to keep perfect self-control. Never get angry. Saul’s 
anger Came very near to insanity, and so does all anger. 
What insanity to threaten to kill his own son with his 
spear! 

Jonathan was grieved for David. A mean man would 
have been glad. He would have said: There is one rival 
out of the way; let him be killed. Jonathan forgot him- 
self in his love for David. 

That is a sweet picture of the helpful little lad running 
errands for big Jonathan. Let children be taught to do 
this gladly ; to be as helpful as they can, and proud to be. 
Little children can learn to help a great deal. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
Com Ars. J. E., West Superior, Wis., accepts call to Chicago, 








COX, W. J. E., Staunton, Va., called to Baltimore, Md. 
CURpaaLY. J. A., Toledo, O., accepts call to South Plainfield, 


EVANS, T.S., Cassville, Wis., resigns. 

FAIRCHILD, J. H., Antigo, Wis., resigns. 

FRISBY, I. M., McLouth, Kan., resigns. 

HEPBURN, Davin, Curtis Bay, Md., resigns. 

HUDSON, F. E., Norfolk, Neb., resigns. 

REYNOLDS, N. L.. Pueblo, Col,, accepts call to Wellsboro, Penn. 
SHEPHERD, W. C.. Clearfield, Ia., resigns. 

SPRAGUE, F., Verona, accepts call to Baraboo, Wis. 
=p. R. J., Stillwater, accepts call to Adams Village, 


WARE, T. D., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 

WOOD, J. F., Divinity School of the University of Chicago, ac- 
cepts call to Bradley City, Il. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

—_—— ROBERT, Chester Station, accepts call to Hopkins, 
Mich. 

BAINES-GRIFFITHS, Davin, Smith Center, Kan., accepts call 
to Kansas City, Mo. 

BLISS, LEon D., Woodland, Cal., resigns. 

BRIGHT, JEsse L., Columbus, O., resigns. 


ies “iain RALPH A., ord. November 20th, North Yarmouth, 
ve. 


alae ELMER KIRK, Plevna, Kan., accepts call to Lebanon, 


aN. 


as GEORGE M., Goshen, accepts cali to Thorndike, 
Mass. 


GRAY, Joun, Sibley, Ia., resigns. 


GREENE, WintHuopP B., ord. and inst. November 12th, Pom- 
fret, Conn. 


GRISWOLD, A. LINLEy, Grandville, accepts call to Custer and 
Tallman, Mich. 

KETTLE, WILLIAM F., Elburn, Ill., called to Rochester, N. Y. 

KING, JAMES B., Newburg, N. Y., resigns. 

LAWRENCE, Henry O., Orient and Gem Point, Ia., resigns. 


ia. Joun W., Orford, N. H., accepts call to Westminster, 
Mass. 


—— ALEXANDER, Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Worcester, 
ass. 


LEWIS, Tuomas E., Chagrin Falls, O., resigns. 

MARKS, JuLIvs, Blairsburg, Ia., accepts call to Peru, Ll. 
McDOUGAL, W. H., Ellington, N. Y., resigns. 

MERRILL, GeorGE H., Rio Vista, Cal., resigns. 

MURPHY, Tuomas F., Stoughton, Wis., resigns. 

gee. Gustave W., Kalama, accepts call to Port Angeles, 


nage. WILLIAM C., Unadilla, Mich., accepts call to Roberts, 


PRATT, ERNEST, ord. November 21st, Onaga, Wis. 
REED, WIi1aM E., Avoca, Ia., resigns. 
SMITH, FRANK H., Cambridge, Mass., resigns. 


as 3~ Ny Se R., Golden, accepts call to Silver Creek ana 
eck, Ia. 


SOUTHGATE, CHARLES M., inst. November 6th, Newton, Mass. 
SWANSON, Isaac J. N., Odell, Ill., accepts call to Lima, O. 
TENNEY, Wiu1Am L., ord. November 20th, North Adams, 


Mass. 
TERHUNE, C. A., Standish, Mich., resigns. 
TOWN, WILLARD O., ord. November 21st, Thompson, O. 
WATERMAN, ALFRED T., Baldwin, Mich., resigns. 
LUTHERAN. 
BUCK, J. L., Shanksville, Penn., resigns. 
GOODNER, C. E., inst. November 17th, Osborn, O. 


HOLMGRAIN, O. V., Farmersville, [1l., accepts call to Chester- 
ton, Ind. 


HOWBERT, A. R., Bellefontaine, O., died November 19th. 
SANDERS, C. F., inst. November 17th, Maysville, Penn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. _ 
BARROWS, J. H., Chicago, III., resigns. 
BEEMAN, G. L., inst. November lith, Martinsburg, O. 
ey L. K., Philadelphia, Penn., died November i3th, 
ag : 


CHAPIN, O. H,, inst. November 19th, Milwaukee, Wis. 
CLARKE, W. L., Weyauwega, Wis., resigns. 

CLARK, WI.LuI1AM H., Bay City, Mich., resigns. 

JAMISON, EpwARD, Brighton, accepts call to Balmoral, Wis. 


——— J. W., Greencastle, Ind., accepts call to Cloquet, 
nu. 


JOHNSON, N. D., Wamego, accepts call to Burlingame, Kan. 
KERR, J. D., Bellevue, accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 
LEE, E. T., inst. November 20th, Cincinnati, O. 
LEWIS, ALEXANDER, Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Worcester, 
ass. 

REID, Joun, inst. November 19th, Detroit, Mich. 
REYNOLDS. Wiu1aom T., Springfield, L1l., accepts call to Dana 

and Montezuma, J]l. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ATWOOD. T. W., Orchard Park. N. Y., resigns. 
BREWSTER, Josepn, Brooklyn, N. Y., died November 20th. 
NASH, F. B., Fargo, N. D., accepts call to Newark, O. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

FROLHINGHAM, O. B., Unit., Boston, Mass., died N: 

27th, aged 73. . seemed 
GLEASON, W. W., Univ., Warren, Mass., resigns. 
HAMPTON, G. M. F, Meth, Riceville, Tenn., died recently. 
HUNT, Roserrt, Meth., Pawling, N. Y., died November 20th. 
KEAN, 8, A., Meth. Epis., Delaware, O., died November lith. 
ee. W. W., United Pres., San Jose, called to Los Angeles, 

al. 


Pale. C. W., Unit., Pittsfield, Mass., died November 25th, aged 


RICHARDS, W. J., Meth., Beaver, Utah, died November 10th. 
STEWARD, S. S., United Pres., Murray, Neb., died November 
19th, aged 46. 


WAYNIOK, D. T., Cumb. Pres., Troy, accepts call to Columbia, 
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Sanitary. 


WE probably have not heard the last word, in connec- 
tion with the “ healer,” for there are keen scientific phy- 
sicians and surgeons in Denver, who will doubtless follow 
up many of the alleged cures. To show to what extent 
the mindcan control the muscles, and how much depends 
on will, a brief condensation of a case reported by Dr. 
Edgar J.Spratling, of the Matteawan Asylum, will be inter- 
esting. A man was admitted to the Middletown Asylum in 
1880, who had been adjudged insane on a charge of assault 
in the first degree. For five years he worked about the 
place, and then he had a misunderstanding with the 
officials—he complained of a pain at the tip of the spine— 
the officials didn’t “‘ take much stock ”’ in his complaints ; 
but the man took to his bed, and in a sullen, morose tem- 
per he refused any aid or treatment for the pain which he 
declared was incessant. He assumed a perfectly rigid 
position, declaring that he could move neither his knees nor 
hip joints. He could strike out with his fists, and if dis- 
turbed by a patient or by those in authority, he would 
assault them viciously. The delusion of not being able to 
walk was firmly fixed upon him. He refused to make any 
effort, declared that he could not place his feet in juxta- 
position, nor stand erect, and that he could not use his 
knee or hip joints. He was a ceaseless source of annoy- 
ance tothe keepers at Middletown, and at last his transfer- 
rence to Matteawan took place. His mind seemed bright 
enough then, but he still insisted that he could not sit up- 
right, and would maintain his rigidness so that woen 
attempts were made to place him upright, he would 
slip out of bed. If compelled to move on the floor, 
he would crawl and pull himself onward by 
chairs and tables. He would co-operate with no 
physician, and resented any hint at treatment; and this 
state of things continued till the spring of 1895. He had 
now been in bed over eight years. In his new home two 
doctors who appeared to him as his ‘‘enemy” and his 
*‘ friend,” but who were really conspirators to overcome 
his inertia and obstinacy, tried massage and electricity 
with no effect, and then they resolved to try suspension by 
Sayre’s apparatus. The first trial lasted twelve minutes, 
and the time was increased five minutes each day, and 
after each trial he was made to stand twenty or thirty 
minutes in the middle of the ward hall, where he could 
grasp no object to steady himself by. He called it malig- 
nant persecution,and fought against it; but after two 
weeks of it daily, it was discontinued, he then being will- 
ing to walk a given time each day. He was allowed no 
cane or crutch. On April 22d he went to table, up and 
down steps, the firsttime in over eight years. But the 
most remarkable part of the storyis the change in his 
mental condition, and what seems like the conquest of his 
will. He is cheerful and friendly, helps in the ward work, 
and walks erect and firm. The psychological problem we 
do not try tosolve. How was the delusion overcome ? One 
thing is certain, that two earnest practitioners gave his 
case their especial attention and efforts, and between them- 
selves planned to appear to him as the active aggressor 
and as the kind, sympathetic moderator, to whom he could 
complain and to whom he would describe his sensations ; 
and their success in this case justifies their method. Not 
all deluded ones are shut up in asylums, and we doubt not 
that Schlatter has taken the chain of delusion from many; 
but the end is not yet, and of chronic organic disease we 
shall still have time to judge. 





....Persons of experience and observation say, that not 
for forty years has there been such a fatal drouth as that 
which has extended over a large part of the country. Ac- 
counts from the West tell of cattle dying from protracted 
thirst; and it is said that some reaches of the Ohio River 
have become only a series of pools separated by bars on 
which the grass is growing. In Washington an epidemic 
of typhoid fever, in which the health office of that city 
states that during the second week in October no less than 
six hundred cases were reported, is attributed to the low 
water in the Potomac. This has driven people to using 
old wells, and there is reason from the past typhoid history 
of our capital city, to suppose that typhoid germs are still 
surviving in the soil, and by the changes of level in the 
ground-water these may have been swept into the wells, 
From Indiana we read that people there are taking to the 
cider from the profuse apple crop, as a substitute for 
water, and the known evils of “cider drunkenness,” will 
not probably deter them from using it, for the demand for 
a proper amount of liquid nourishment is one of the most 
imperative of our natures—hunger can be endured much 
longer than thirst. This lack of water is felt on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the expression “fatal drouth ” is 
used advisedly, for, since the water companies allow the 
water to be turned on only two hours out of twenty-four the 
death rate in the East End of London is doubled; and so 
thoroughly is the public roused that a scheme is being agi- 
tated to bring water through an aqueduct hundreds of 
miles in length from the Welsh Mountains. Manchester 
and Liverpool are, of course, complacently enjoying the 
fruits of the wise forethought that led those cities, eight 
and ten years ago, to avail themselves of unfailing moun- 
tain lakes through the really cheap costliness of water- 
works, the cost of which would have seemed to our fore- 
fathers of only the last century like the Oriental romances 
that describe whole valleys as studded with precious 
stones ; but ‘‘all that a man hath will he give for his life.” 
In such a time when the dryness goes down so deep that 
builders who are excavating for foundations report it as 
unparalleled in their experience, there are large sections 
where boiling the drinking water is the only safe course. 
This does kill even the terribly tough and_ long-lived 
typhoid germ, and, as the greater includes the less, all the 
rest will come to their deaths through this. If you sus- 
pect the fluid that comes from your well, or other source 
of supply, do not fail to boil it; for one glass of water con- 
taining typhoid germs is all that is needed to set up an at- 
tack, and tho it is troublesome and may be costly, it is 
cheaper--in money alone—than doctors’ and nurses’ bills, 
not to name its ulterior consequences, in loss of time, per- 
kaps a broken constitution, and, it may be, death, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
fiterature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 





LUXURIOUS BOOKS. 


BY SIDNEY CROSS. 








THE publisher of to-day has a wily and cunning way 
which helps to make the coming season a glad one for 
the lover of beautiful books. As Christmastide sap- 
proaches announcements herald the appearance of new 
volumes more or less sumptuously arrayed, and made 
attractive in so many different ways of embellishment 
that curiosity is aroused, and the most casual reader is 
tempted to have a peep inside the covers. It is a difficult 
matter to select from the plentiful supply offered by the 
booksellers those few books which may be classed as 
superlative. There are so many that are very fine in 
every mechanical detail of paper, printing, illustration 


_and binding that the list, were any effort made to give 


one, would be too long for publication here. 

A certain number of books are by their makers quali- 
fied as éditions de luxe, and as such are advertised as 
possessing special features different from the ordinary 
and cheaper edition. Besides, the edition, as such, is 
limited to a comparatively small number of copies, often 
printed from the type direct instead of from electro 
plates ; and, as a rule, such copies are numbered, sup- 
posably in the order in which they come from the press. 

The term “ édition de luxe,” for which it appears that 
no purist has yet found an English equivalent to fit, is, 
unfortunately, often misapplied and apt to lead the in- 
nocent reader astray. It does not suffice that a book 
should be printed on larger paper than is at all required, 
with wider margins and an ornamented cover, nor pro- 
fusely illustrated with badly executed drawings—this is 
often the case, more’s the pity—to make it an édition de 
luxe. Every detail must be perfect, or as nearly so as 
the existing circumstances permit. There must be noth- 
ing to cavil at, no question of allowing the critical book- 
lover to find fault with any portion of the book. 

In France, the Société des Amis des Livres, the Bibli- 
ophiles Contemporains, and here in New York, of late 
years, the Grolier Club, have published atintervals afew 
volumes, the number of copies limited to the number 
of their members. In these volumes every care has been 
taken, no expense has been spared, every detail has been 
supervised by efficient, painstaking,intelligent and inter- 
ested book lovers, and the result has been a perfect book. 

The demand for such treasures is increasing as the 
population is growing. If one reads abook, finds in it a 
friend, no matter in what department of literature it oc- 
curs, and wants it to read again, nothing can tempt him 
more to a moderate extravagance than the reappearance 
of this same book in more elaborate form, with embel- 
lishments of various kinds. In this guise it becomes an 
object of art, needing more special care to be taken of it 
whence, naturally, comes more enjoyment of it. 

A generation ago no one would have dreamed of the 
existence of such masterpieces as we now see coming 
from American presses. In nearly every instance to be 
referred to, all the material is of native manufacture, the 
drawings are by American artists, the reproductions are 
by American processes. Possibly in one or two minor 
details we are not quite up to the standard set by French 
competitors ; but the results leave very little to criticise. 
If our paper makers have not yet succeeded in making 
as fine a quality of paper as Holland—well, they are not 
far from it, and before long they will succeed. In the 
matter of photogravure reproductions, especially in col- 
ors, Goupil, in Paris, has always held the palm, and un- 
til the secrets of his processes leak out, or are discovered 
here, we may remain a few steps behind him. 

Many books there are, which tho not qualified by their 
makers as éditions de luxe, from their very excellent 
make-up are entitled to be considered assuch. The mere 
fact of a certain edition of a book being limited to a few 
numbered copies, does not make it all that it is named. 
Just now there is an unusually choice lot of fine volumes 
on the table of the bookseller, and they require more 
than a casual glimpse into their very attractive covers. 

Probably the most important book of the year is one 
long promised to us, and from the illustrations of which 
examples have appeared in their magazine ; I refer to the 
Abbey Shakespeare, just now published by the Harpers. 
Another Shakespeare to add to the list; but such a 
Shakespeare! It appears in four large octavo volumes, 
large of necessity, or the value of the illustrations would 
be lost. The drawings by Mr. Abbey are masterpieces 
of technic of various kinds, Pen and ink, crayon and 
wash and the combinations of these are admirably re- 
produced by heliogravure, showing decided and material 
improvement in the process work. In quality they are 
far ahead of anything we have yet seen. The volumes 
are simply bound in half cloth, pending their proper 
seasoning when, no doubt, the fortunate owner will give 
them a finer cover. 

Alongside this wonderful book is a small volume writ- 
ten and illustrated by Mr. Abbey’s old fellow artist, Alfred 
Parsons.| It is called Notes on Japan, and is full of ex- 
cellent matter in text and illustration, an inviting book, 
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crown octavo, with a cloth binding of peacock blue 
covered with Japanese ornaments. 

Another author and artist, Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks, 
publishes through Messrs. Harper From the Black Sea, 
Through Persia and India, a book of unusual interest 
and value by an intelligent student and artist. It is at. 
tractive inside and outside. 

By William Hamilton Gibson, a most elaborate book 
on a strange subject—Our Edible Toadstools and Mush- 
rooms, and How to Distinguish Them. That it will ul. 
timately become a valuable handbook (not inits present 
form, naturally) goes without saying; and it may be of 
important service in saving some enthusiastic bon vivant 
a bad quarter ef an hour and a doctor’s bill. As the 
volume exists at present it is beautifully embellished 
with thirty full-page colored plates and many more illus- 
trations in the text by the author, and is a fine example 
of aluxurious book. Mr. Gibson’s dedication is worth 
quoting. In the outline of one of his mushrooms he has 
written : : 

“To the Reader, kind, gentle or other, to whom in the 
hopes of continued grace and well-being, the frontispiece 
and the chapter on ‘the deadly Amanita’ is herewith par- 
ticularly referred with the author’s solicitude. ‘ Fore- 
warned is forearmed.’ ”’ 

Mr. W. D. Howells and Mr. Howard Pyle are collab- 
orators in a pretty volume, Mr, Howells furnishing the 
poems and Mr. Pyle adding head and tail pieces for 
them. In the limited edition, whichis signed by au'hor 
and artist, the drawings are in a brown bister, and the 
print is on one side of the page only. Most of the verses 
have appeared at different times in Harper's Magazine, 

With Messrs. Appleton’s imprint two beautiful and 
important volumes are to be noted—The Manzxman, by 
Hall Caine, by many considered to be the book of the 
past year in its class,and Uncle Remus, by Joel Chandler 
Harris. These two books appear in limited éditions 
de luxe, The Manxman with forty gelatin prints on India 
paper of actual scenes in the Isle of Man, ecenes selected 
by the author as illustrative of the story. To Uncle 
Remus Mr. A. B. Frost has added his share of humor 
with over a hundred quaint and characteristic drawings, 
very much to the point, and showing his inimitable 
cleverness in depicting the American type. Both these 
volumes are large octavo, handsomely bound in white 
vellum and gold, and have the prefaces signed by their 
respective authors. The Story of the Indian, by George 
Bird Grinnell, is an important addition to the literature 
on this subject, as itis written by one who knows by inti- 
mate personal knowledge. Tae book is attractively print- 
ed, illustrated, and bound in a cover of red cloth with 
silver and blue ornamentation. 

Probably one of the most perfect specimens of book- 
making that we have had offered is A Victorian Anthol- 
ogy. edited by E. C. Stedman, and published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Large paper. Mr. Stedman’s work needs 
no praise, as those who know him as a competent and 
experienced critic will testify; but the makers of the two 
volumes deserve the thanks of the book-loving public for 
the perfection they have reached. The frontispieces are 
photogravure portraits of Queen Victoria, one in 1837, 
one in 1895, and besides this on the title a charming pic- 
ture of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. 

Also from the Riverside Press appears the Works of 
John Burroughs, the master essayist of out-of doors. 
These volumes—there are nine of them—are delightful in 
their simplicity, but elegant and attractive. In dark-green 
cloth, of small size, ‘‘ books that you may carry to the 
fire and hold readily in your hand,” they cannot fail but 
score a success. Poems by Elizabeth D. B. Stoddard, and 
Poems by Celia Thaxter, the latter edited by Sarah Orne 
Jewett, come in two small volumes from Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. To these pretty books much care has been 
given, and the edition is a limited one. 

. A book which must be welcome to children, big or lit- 
tle, old or young, is the Second Jungle Book, by Rud- 
yard Kipling, just published by the Century Company. 
In it reappear all the familiar beasties—Baloo, Bagheera, 
Kaa and Shere Khan. The book is exquisitely made in 
every particular—as are all the important works from De 
Vinne’s press. The ornamental illustrations in this are 
by Mr. Kipling’s father. Alongside of these delightful 
fables, a serious and important volume, a new edition of 
the Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, edited by his son, 
Col. F. D. Grant, and to which a much-needed index, 
some important maps and illustrations have been added. 

Old friends are always welcome, and especially in 
book form do we welcome most cordially some of our 
old favorites. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have in the 
past year or two reprinted in a handsome way many of 
the books that are to be classed as old friends. The 
masterpieces of poet, novelist and historian are thus 
offered in a form which it is a pleasure to possess, and 
offer a new inducament to re-reading. To-day, with 
Dodd, Mead & Co.’s imprint, there appears an illustrated 
edition of Christie Johnson, elaborately bound in a cover 
designed by George Wharton Edwards. In the limited 
edition the photogravure illustrations are printed on 
satin. Here also may be found a new revised complete 
edition of Austin Dobson’s Poems. Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. have followed the French fashion of making their 
limited edition of various kinds and prices. Copies may 

be had on Japan or hand-made paper, the etchings 2 
proof states or with remarque, the volumes signed by 
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author and artists, or not. For the same house Mr. 
George Wharton Edwards has illustrated Spenser’s 
Epithalamion with over fifty etchings, and of this very 
limited edition, all on Japan paper, a very small number 
will have special drawings in them by the artist. It 
seems strange to think that Rip Van Winkle and Joseph 
Jefferson—two names almost inseparable—which are 
almost household words with us, should have never, 
until now, suggested the publication of the play. Such 
is the case, however, and to-day, for the first time, the 
text of the play is printed and published here, with a 
new portrait, drawings from scenes in the play by 
Richard Creifelds, and five drawings by Jefferson him- 
self. Of this interesting volume there is a limited edi- 
tion in several different forms, each one with special 
attractions of its own, A translation from the French 
of Pulitzer’s Idyll under Napoleon First, is The Romance 
of Prince Eugéne, published in an elaborate manner 
with mezzotint portraits of Prince Eugéne and the Prin- 
cess Augusta. This volume is in an elaborate binding 
of white cloth witb gilt ornaments, designed by George 
Wharton Edwards. 

To the young and enterprising firm of Stone & Kim- 
ball much praise is due from the lover of well made 
books. Altho they do not advertise (or in but few in- 
stances) their books as limited in edition, nor as having 
any special feature to vary two editions of the same 
work, the books themselves deserve special attention for 
their careful make-up, the result of painstaking super- 
vision, unflinching attention to every detail, and a large 
modicum of that necessary gift, good taste. We are 
anxiously waiting for the remaining volumes of Poe’s 
works, so ably edited by Mr. Stedman, and which is, 
without doubt, one of the most successful of the latest 
fine editions. 

Bearing the Scribners’ imprint, some of the most in- 
teresting and beautiful books are just appearing. One 
work in particular which must become popular on ac- 
count of the prevailing mania for collecting posters, is 
named The Modern Poster, and consists of contributions 
on the subject by H. C, Bunner, the editor of Puck; M. 
H. Spielman, of the Magazine of Art; Arséne Alexan- 
dre, and A. F. Jaccaci, one of the staff of Scribner's 
Magazine. The cover is desigaed by Will H. Bradley, 
as well as the poster of the book, which is to be sold only 
with the book in numbered copies. Of course, there will 
be elaborate reproductions of the most remarkable post- 
ers of all time. 

A Cyclopedia of Works of Architecture in Italy, 
Greece and the Levant, edited by Wm. P. P. Longfellow, 
will shortly appear as a companion volume to the ‘‘Cy- 
clopedias of Painters and Musicians.” It is to be a quarto 
volume, elaborately illustrated, and must be a useful and 
instructive work, and one much needed. Another quarto 
sumptuously produced is the Life of Correggio, by Cor- 
rado Ricci, Director of the Royal Gallery of Parma. The 
translation has been made by Fiorence Simmonds. In 
this are sixteen full-page plates, besides two hundred or 
more text illustrations. « 

My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus, by A. F, Mum- 
mery, is mostattractivein every way. Many illustrations 
add to its interest, Jo. Pennell being the principal con- 
tributor; but the most realistic pictures are the photo- 
gravures made from photographs taken by Miss Bristow, 
Mr. Holmes, Signor Sella and others. These photographs 
give one a much more appreciable idea of the scenery 
than could be otherwise obtained. 

Two delightful octavo volumes of English make, but 
bearing the name of Scribners, are The Household of 
Sir Thomas More, illustrated by John Jellicoe and Her- 
bert Railston, and Old Chester, etched and described by 
H. Horell Crickmore. This latter volume is a gem in its 
way. 

A dainty book is Echoes from the Sabine Farm, by 
FRugene Field and his brother, Roswell Martin Field. 
Poems with prettily designed head pieces here appear for 
the first time publicly. These poems were privately 
printed by McClurg three or four years ago, and were 
known but to a chosen few. 

In a lighter vein Mr. Robert Grant’s Art of Living is 
elaborately ornamented with clever sketches by some of 
our best local draughtsmen—Dana, Gibson, W. H. Hyde 
and Clinedinst. 

And yet the list of good things could go on for many 
more pages. Of Christmas Books and those especially 
designed for children there is a large number, each one 
more attractive and amusing than its neighbor, gotten 
up with great care and elaboration; but of these no 
mention can be made. 


JUVENILE BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 
BY TUDOR JENKS, 


Upon the flyleaf of a second-hand copy of “ Paley’s 
Evidences,” which I bought not long ago, a former own- 
er had inscribed in adogmatic handwriting, ‘‘ This Book 
should be read by every young person.” 

One longs for that critic's temperament ; it makes crit- 
icism so much easier when a sweeping verdict can be pro- 
nounced without misgiving. To-day we hesitate to rec- 
ommend books as Mrs, Squeers administered brimstone 
and treacle. We doubt whether all boys and all girls 
should be sent along the same highroads.. We are in- 
clined to discriminate, saying that a book of adventure 
suits Tom, a little science will delight Dick, and a dose 
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of history would be just the thing for Harry ; and when 
it is a question of Dorcas, Polly and Elizabeth, the pre- 
scriptions are even harder to write. 

Among the not ephemeral books, the two Jungle Books 
have an assured place; for Kipling has added to the 
world’s literary territory a new wonderland won from. 
the virgin soil. 

If it were only because of the story, ‘‘ The Remarkable 
Wreck of the Thomas Hyka,” I would recomm:nd the 
buying of Mr. Siockton’s book, A Chosen Few (Caarles 
Scribner's Sons), for young readers. But there are others, 
as is irreverently remarked, and the older young folks— 
those of about the age at which the ‘‘ Waverley Novels ” 
were once read—will find a wholly delicious qaatisy in 
these six earlier stories by the author of ‘ The Great 
War Syndicate” and ‘‘ Ting-a-Ling Tales.” No boy who 
has been seat shopping by his mother will fail to appre- 
ciate the little sketch, ‘‘ A Piece of Rad Calico,” now 
first printed under Mr. Stockton’s name. 

Last year Mr. Joel Chandler Harris gave us ‘‘ Little 
Mr, Taoimbletiager aad his Q 1eer Country,” and he now 
continues the adventures of Mr. Rabbit, in Mr. Rabbit 
at Home (Houghton, Mittin & Co.), a book of delightful 
wonders and drolleries, illustrated by Oliver Herford. 
Mr. Herford has created a style of his own, and well 
shows in these pictures the deftness of an artist whose 
drawing is subordiaated to his artistic imagination. This 
later book will not suffer even by comparison with Mr. 
Harris’s classic Uncle Remus, which in anew and re- 
vised edition with pictures by A. B. Frost comes from 
D. Appleton & Co. tocompete with its younger brothers. 
The text needs no bush, but Mr. Frosv’s pictures are so 
wonderfully fine tha: one is tempted to wave a Birnam 
Wood, if that were needed, to awaken the public to 
their exquisite humor. It is a pity that they were not 
first brought out in London or Paris, s9 that tha Ameri- 
can public would be taught to admire them as they seem 
to admire only wnat is sealed by foreign approval. 
‘* Trilby,” however, is now the epidemic in L»ndon— 
which is some consolation. 

Mr. Albert Scearas is entitled toa patent for a new 
literary combination. In Chris and the Wonderful 
Lamp he has eliminated Aladdin, and substituted an 
American boy in a New England village. Even if the 
combination be not entirely unheard of, Mr. Stearns 
deserves his patent because his form of the device works, 
Muchof the book is genuinely funny, and the characters 
are characters, rather than dummies. Toe Yankee ped- 
ler, the genie, and the hero, all are real and awaken 
sympathy ; while the little drama they play is free from 
silliness, vulgarity or unnecessary exaggeration. 

Mrs, Burnett brings before her large audieace another 
variant of a well-known theme. Ia Two Little Pil- 
grims’ Progress, she describes the journey of two chil- 
dren to the Chicago World’s Fair, they being under the 
impression that the City Beautiful is to be found near 
Lake Michigan. The book is published by the Scribners, * 
and has been described by Mrs, Sangster as ‘‘ touching 
the high-water mark of excellence,” which phrase cer- 
tainly ought to mean a great deal. The pictures are by 
Birch—another way of saying that they will entirely 
satisfy the young readers who follow these credulous 
youngsters to Chicago. 

Henry Christopher McCook is an authority upon 
spiders; and after reading Old Farm Fairies, his de- 
lighted audience will pronounce him an authority upon 
Brownies, as well; for he has made an absorbing story 
about a terrible war between the Pixies (or spiders) and 
Brownies (or fairies) in a certain garden. Professor 
McCook’s Brownies have no resemblance, however, to 
Palmer Cox’s grotesques. They are real fairies, who 
carry on their warfare with masterly strategy, and per- 
form thrilling deeds of heroism against their shrewd 
and cruel foes. The whole campaign is delightful read- 
ing, and is all the batter for being (30 far as the spiders 
are concerned) true to natural history. The book has 
an atmosphere of its own as truly as has the Jungle 
Book, and, to quote the Philadelphia Times, ‘‘ A child 
who doesn’¢ like this story will be hard to please.” I 
have read every word of it with keen interest. (G. R. 
Jacobs.) 

Naturalists may object, but to me the transition from 
spiders to butterflies seem3 an easy step; and from Pro- 
fessor McCook’s fairy story to Mr. S. H. Scudder’s Frail 
Children of the Air is not more difficult, tho the t®o 
books appeal to a different audience. The latter is a 
simplified treatise on butterflies and their ways, and 
will assist the boy or girl who really wants to know, you 
know, better than the fairytales. If evolution has done 
nothing else, it has at least diverted the ordinary student 
of nature from an insane desire to slay, dissect and clas- 
sify, imbuing him rather with a willingaess to observe 
and let live, and placing him among those who, in the 
love of nature, hold communion with her visible forms. 
(Bryant.) 

Nevertheless, there are a host to whom Psyche is a 
soul, rather than an insect ; and in youth fairy tales are 
one form of soul-food. This year’s yield of folklore and 
fairy tales is too large for aught but reading by title. 
Andrew Lang continues his spectrum of fancy and fact 
with an item on each side of the ledger: The Red True 
Story Book (Longmans, Green & Co.), with its occasion- 
ally unpleasant pictures, by H. J. Ford, and My Own 
Fairy Book (same publishers), with the exquisite draw- 
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ings of Gordon Browne, the talented son of ‘ Phiz.” 
The True Story Book deals with the doings of heroes and 
heroines of history, ancient and modern—from Joan of 
Arc to the soldiers of Matabele land; the Fairy Book 
contains three fanciful tales by Mr. Lang himself. 

There are, also, new editions of Grimmand Andersen ; 
a story by Moira O'Neil entitled The Elf-Errant (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), the adventures of an English elf in Ire- 
land; The Kanter Girls, by Mary L. B. Branch (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), the story of two little girls who travel 
far countries for to see, in a magic boat and chariot; 
The Enchanted Butterflies and Cossack Fairy Tules (F. 
A. Stokes): The Garden Behind the Moon, written and 
illustrated by Howard Pyle; the Banbury Cross Series, 
edited by Grace Rhys—a set of little handy chap-books, 
each containing one or more children’s classics illustrated 
in quaintly forcible style ; The Rabbit Witch, and Other 
Tales (E. P. Dutton & Co.), a collection of old-fashioned 
rhymes and pictures, both text aud pictures being by 
Katharine Pyle, whose sound art and literature should be 
the more praised because it is so unpretentious. 

Folklore of the American Indian is the basis of Snow- 
bird and the Water Tiger, by Margaret Compton, and 
the tales profess to be related by ‘‘ Iagoo,” the Indian 
story-teller. As the American child is fated to be cos- 
mopolitan, it is desirable that he should read the folk- 
lore of his own land, so that “ he should be at home even 
in his own country.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

To abandon fairyland with only this hasty survey, we 
may next enter upon the long list of historical fiction 
for the young. 

In American history there is an ample supply, Besides 
tilling the Garden Behind the Moon, Mr, Pyle has been 
chasing the early pirates in the Virginia Colonies. 
Jack Ballister’s Fortunes (The Century Co.) is a careful 
study of colonial times and characters, even better 
written than was necessary to satisfy young readers. 
‘* Blackbeard the Pirate” is the first villain; and Jack 
himself might be described as a good average boy turned 
hero in spite of himself. It is one of the few stories for 
young readers where the grown-ups are not completely 
and absurdly overshadowed by the juvenile element. 
Mr. Pyle’s pictures are serious works of art that deserve 
the highest praise, anu are as real as Holbeins, 

Other recent books dealing with Colonial or Revolu- 
tionary times in America are the series, Stories of Amer- 
ica (Estes & Lauriat), by James Otis, illustrated by L. 
J. Bridgman, who did such excellent work for the mag- 
azine Wide Awake; Three Colonial Boys (W. A. Wilde 
& Co.), by Everett T. Tomlinson ; A Last Century Maid - 
(Lippincott), by Anne H. Wharton, which deals with 
Philadelphia and its Quaker families ; A Knight of Lib- 
erty (D. Appleton & Co.), by Hezekiah Butterworth, a 
life of Lafayette, and At War with Pontiac (Scribner), 
by Kirk Munroe, who touches nothing that he does not 
make into a bright and lively story. 

The War of the Rebellion is also a prolific subject. 
Jack Alden, by Warren Lee Goss, author of “‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Private” and other War stories, is published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., and illustrated by Frank T, Mer- 
rill. Readers of Mr. Goss’s former books will need no 
assurance that this story is accurate in detail, interesting 
in treatment, and enlivened by genuine humor. 

The War of 1812 is the chosen field of Chilhowee Boys 
in War Time (T. Y. Crowell), by Sarah E. Morrison; and 
the book is a sequel to ‘‘ Chilhowee Boys,” already well 
known. 

Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge have 
combined to collect the Hero Tales from American His- 
tory (Century Co.). The material is excellent, and the 
book has not been spoiled in the making, tho it must be 
confessed that no one can better Lieutenant Cushing’s 
own recital of the blowing up of the ‘* Albemarle.” It 
will do boys and girls more good to read such a book as 
this than to commit to memory the events of ten ‘ Ad- 
ministrations.” 

Molly Elliot Seawell, in Quarterdeck and Fok’sle (W. 
A. Wilde & Co.), tells two stirring stories of the sea and 
warfare ; and Charles Ledyard Norton, in Jack Bensen’s 
Log (W. A. Wilde), writes a naval story of the events of 
1861-1865. Neither of these writers needs recommenda- 
tion to the public, having long been secure of an hearing. 

Of history from abro1d_ we accept our annual tribute 
from Mr. Heuty. It is -aid that in his youth a fairy 
godmother appeared suddcoly and unannounced to Mr. 
Henty, and gave him three wishes. His first wish was 
declared at once: ‘‘I would like to write a good book 
for boys every year.” ‘‘Granted,” said the fairy ; ‘‘ and 
the second wish?” After a few moments Mr. Henty said : 
‘* Make it two ayear.” ‘‘ Granted,” said the fairy ; ‘‘ and 
the third?” Some serious consideration followed, but 
Mr. Henty saw no reason to abandon the course previous- 
ly marked out. This year’s triad are: A Knight of the 

White Cross, The Tiger of Mysore, and Through Rus- 
sian Snows, which deal respectively with the York and 
Lancaster unpleasantness, the Sepoy mutiny, and Napo- 
leon’s retreat from Moscow. 

Elbridge S. Brooks, in A Boy of the First Empire 
(Century Co.), gives a good general sketch of Napoleon 
as seen through the eyes of a young Hotspur of the 
time, a-3treet boy, who is raised by Napoleon to promi- 
nence, and who, very naturally, believes his benefactor 
an invincible hero. Of course Mr. Brooks means to paint 
the Emperor in rose color, but a careful reader will ob- 
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tain a fair estimate of the great Corsican. The spirited 
and accurate illustrations, by H. A. Ogden, lend addi- 
tional historical value to the book. Every costume 18 
studied to its minutest button, for Mr. Ogden is an au- 
thority in these matters. It would be well if the public 
knew the conscientious study given by many illustrators 
to their work. Mr. E. 8S. Brooks is the author, also, of 

Great Men’s Sons (Putnam), a fitting companion to his 

popular ‘‘ Historic Boys” and “‘ Historic Girls.” 

Three excellent compilations are Celia Thaxter’s 
Stories and Poems for Children, edited by Sarab O. 
Jewett : Edith Thomas’s poems for young people, In the 
Young World (both from Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and 
Katharine McDowell Rice’s Stories for All The Year 
(Stokes). Two literary compilations, Child Sketches 
from George Eliot (Lothrop), by Julia Magruder, and 
Henrietta Christian Wright’s Children’s Stories in 
American Literature (Scribner) are also worthy of 
praise, with one reservation: it may be doubted whether 
the titbits of literature should be picked out for young 
readers, so as to leave many good puddings plumless. 

In the Horse Fair (Century Co.), James Baldwin, well 
known through his studies of the Northern myths and 
through various educational works, has collected from 
every source whatever relates to notable horses—leg- 
endary, poetic, historical and sundry; Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Norse—all languages have contributed to fill this 
equine cornucopia. The storiesare strung upon aslender 
thread of fiction and comment that is reminiscent of the 
binding ribbon uniting the stories of Hawthorne’s 
** Wonder Book.” Boys and girls, not yet bicy cle-blind, 
may here revive their love of horses most pleasantly, be- 
sides acquiring a more intimate acquaintance with 
many a mythology. 

Another book about animals is Subject to Vanity, by 
Margaret Benson (Dodd, Mead & Co.)—a collection of 
stories about pets. 

Kirk Munroe, in Snow Shoes and Sledges (Harper) 
writes a sequel to the ‘‘ Fur-Seal’s Tooth,” and conducts 
his young heroes up the Yukon River, whereby Alaska 

is carefully presented to the budding mind ; and Herbert 
D. Ward goes still further northward, in A Dash to the 
Pole(U.S. B»ok Co.) by means ofa flying machine. Mean- 
while, Colonel Knox, the well-known author of ‘‘ The Boy 
Travellers,” begins a new series of books with In Wild Af- 
rica (W.A. Wilde), the description of a journey through 
the Sahara desert. The great Colorado desert is also 
brought into fiction, being the scene of a story called The 
Desert Ship, which vehicle is not humped like a camel, 
butis a Spanish galleon that was stranded here once upon 
atime. The adventures of Philip Drage, an English boy 
who seeks the ancient vessel, are told by John Bloundelle- 
Burton, and published by Frederick Warne & Co. 

Edmondo de Amicis is the author of ‘An Italian 
Schoolboy’s Journal,” of which the title is Cuore. The 
book is heralded by the very high praise that it is 
**the best book for boys that has yet been written.” It 
is translated by Isabel F. Hapgood, and published by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A bright little book for younger girls is Little Miss 
Phebe Gay, by Helen Dawes Brown (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), a set of simple, connected stories, of a wholesome 
tone ; and the same firm issue also, The Nimble Dollar, 

seven good short stories, by Charles Miner Thompson. 

Among the Rebellion stories must be named, Bullet 
and Shell (Fords, Howard & Hulbert), by Maj. George 
F. Williams, with the excellent and truthful drawings 
by Edwin Forbes, of which critics speak in high praise, 

A few more titles may be added with the simple rec- 
ommendation that the authors’ names are enough to 
guarantee the merit of the books. From the Lippincotts 
comes Trooper Ross and Signal Butte,by Captain Charles 
King ; Sophie Swett writes, Cap'n Thistletop, a New 
England village story (W. A. Wilde); Eviyn Raymond 
publishes through Roberts Brothers The Mushroom Cave, 
which will be welcomed by readers of *‘ The Little Lady 
of the Horse”; and Estes & Lauriat are the publishers of 
Cricket, a lively little story by Elizabeth Westyn Timlow, 
that is appreciatively illustrated by Harriet R. Richards, 

It would be easy to extend the list of books for young 
people by adding a number under each class here no- 
ticed ; but those mentioned are at least among the best 
of each type. Totheir honor be it said, the American 
writers for the young do their best, and, almost without 
exception, strive to do good and not evil all the days of 
their lives. In this respect writers for older readers 
may profit by theirexample. If this be treason, make 
the most of it. 
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A FEW MORE RECENT JUVENILES. 


Katawampus: Its Treatment and Cure. By bis Honor 
Judge Edward Abbott Parry. Illustrated by Archie Mac- 
Greggor. (Macmillan & Co, $1.25.) A charming fancy is 
this, strangely human for such a fantastic creation, and 
not altogether out of kin with “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
Its rhymes and jingles, happy hits and conceits, are quite 
irresistible. The major creation of the fantasy is ‘* Krab, 
the Cave Man,’’ who splices, repairs and otherwise refits 
bad children, fitting them up with new tempers, manners 
and allthat sort of thing. How he does it, and how they 
fare under treatment, and the happy result on the chil- 
dren is here told in this bright little book on the honor and 
with ali the gravity of a judge. What possible doubt 
bangs over the story is dissipated by the corroborative im- 
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pression of the woodcuts, which spring up at every doubt- 
ful passage, and with their look of English honesty settle 
the matter at once in good black and white. A capital 
book, pictures and story for young folks, among whom 
Katawampus and Tantrums prevail. 

The Mystertous Voyage of the Daphne. By Lieut. A. P. 
Whitmarsh and Others. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1.25) With many illustrations by good artists, these 
stories by some of our best-known writers are made up 
into a book which will be sure to please young people. 
W. O. Stoddard, Jane G. Austin and Hezekiah Butter- 
worth are among the contributors. 

Kitwyk Stories, by Anna Eichberg King (New York, 
The Century Co., $1.50), is a volume of short stories of 
life in Holland. Mrs. King is an entertaining writer, and 
her stories are pure, strong, truthful. The quiet magic 
of simplicity informs each sketch; Dutch life was pever 
moreengagingly depicted. The illustrations are by George 
Wharton Edwards and Albert E. Sterner. Another good 
book for young people comes to us from the Century Co , 
it is Hero Tales from American History, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Theodore Roo-evelt. The tales are all true, and 
all bave their bearing upon the history of our country. 
They are about such different yet interesting men as 

-Daniel Boone, Stephen Decatur, Admiral Farragut and 
David Crockett. Itis beautifully illustrated. ($1.50.) 

The Nimble Dollar, and Other Stories. By Charles 
Miner Thompson. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 
A volume of entertaining short stories, full of incidents 
and striking situations. The boy who gets it for a Christ- 
mas gift will be lncky. Mr, Thompson’sstyle is as nimble 
as the dollar of his title-story, and the illustration which 
serves as frontispiece is an appetizer. 

Paddy O’Leary and His Learned Pig. By Elizabeth 
W. Champney. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00.) 
This is a lively Irish story, full of fun and sparkle. The 
illustrations by F. D. Steele are from pen-drawings of real 
merit. It is a jolly book. 

Matonchon; a Story of Indian Child Life. By Annie 
Maria Barnes. (Philadelphia: The American Sunday- 
school Union.) There is a great deal to interest both old 
and young in this story of Indian cbild-life. The book is 
evidently true to its subject, and with considerable force it 
depicts the domestic life of the American Indian, the wig- 
wam economies, the religion, superstition aud family traits 


and habits. Moreover, it is a fiction of entertaining qual- 
ity well worth printing. It has many illustrations from 
life. 


Ruth Prentice. By Marion Thorne. (Boston: Congre- 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. $1.25.) 
In this story the lesson of faithfulness, industry and a will 
to make the most and best of life is pleasantly taught. 

The Carbonels. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.25). No other writer can make 
stories like Charlotte M. Yonge’s which have a counte- 
nance peculiarly theirown. The Carbonels is a story of 
English life beginning seventy-three years ago. Young 
people who care at all for Miss Yonge’s stories will like this 
one immensely. 

The Young Reporter. By William Drysdale. (Boston: 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50.) It is long since we read a book 
for boys in which we found so much to interest us. Mr. 


“Drysdale tells his own reportorial adventures of the time 


when he was a young hand at the pencil, and when he was 
learning by hard experience how to gather and prepare the 
news for a great daily paper. The book is one of practical 
value to wide-awake boys; it shows the way to success and 
teaches the lesson of industry, careful observation and ac- 
curate thinking. We commend it to our host of boy read- 
ers, and especially to those who are thinking of journal- 
istic work. 

The Three Apprentices. Translated from the French 
of Georges Montoguil by Huntington Smith. (New York; 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) Three boys have all sorts of 
grotesque adventures in this breezy and entertaining book. 
They jump out of the frying pan into the fire with absurd 
frequency, and their experiences are told with engaging 
cleverness, 

Quarter-Deck and Fok’sle. By Mollie Elliot Seawell. 
(Boston : W. A. Wilde & Co, $125.) These are most en- 
tertainiug sea stories by a writer who knows how to catch 
the picturesque elements of life and history and weave 
them into tales just to the taste of spirited young Ameri- 
cans. One story is of a boy at the naval school at Annapo- 
lis, the other is a Revolutionary story. Both are excellent. 

Kings and Cupbearers. By Prof. George Huntington. 
(Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. $1.50.) A brisk and attractive story for young 
people. Its scenes and incidents are drawn from college 
life in the West. 

Lhrough Forest and Plain. By Ashmore Russon and 
Frederick Boyle. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) This 
is a story of adventure, with Central America as the scene 
of &tion and boys and filibusters as actors. It is attract- 
ively written and has some illustrations suggestive of dar- 
ing exploits and hairbreadth escapes. . 

A Sherburne Romance. By Amanda M. Douglas. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) This is the latest of 
Miss Douglas’s ‘“‘ Sherburne Series,” and it will be sure of 
its audience. Young people who have read the other sto- 
ries of the series will never rest without perusing this also. 
From the same publishers we have a handsome book for 
children, entitled Gypsy’s Cousin Joy, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (Price, $1.50.) The story is delightful, just the 
thing for a Christmas gift, beautifully told, clearly print- 
ed, well illustrated. A new edition of a favorite book. 

A Jolly Good Summer. By Mary P. Weils Smith. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) To use the phrase of which 
this author is so fond, this is a “‘jolly good” book for 
young people. Itis bright, cheerful and wholesome, and 
at the same time replete with unusual interest. 


Litile Miss Phebe Gay. By Helen Dawes Brown. (Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) The publishers of 
this pretty story for the young have joined the author ina 
hearty effort todo well. It isa perfectly fitting book for 
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the season of Santa Claus. The pictures are very excellent, 
the print good, and the whole make-up pleasing. 

La Belle Nivernaise, and Other Stories, from the French 

of Alphonse Daudet, by Huntington Smith. (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00.) There isan unfading charm 
in these stories by the great French romancer. Pure, 
tender, sympathetic, they reach the heart of young and 
old. The present edition is richly illustrated. 

The Green Garnet. By Natalie L. Rice. (Boston Con. 
gregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. $1 50.) 
This is a good story of scbool life written for the young. 

The Little Ladies of Ellenwood and Their Hidden Treus- 
ure. By Sarah G. Connell. (Philadelphia: George W, 
Jacobs & Co. $1.00) A cleverly told story for young 
people generally, but appealing more directly to girls, 
Well printed and handsomely bound in green and silver, 
with a frontispiece. 

The Impostor: A Football and College Romance, with 
Other Stories for Young People. By Charles Remington 
Talbot. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. #1.50,) 
A book of stories, for boys mainly, with a strong and ex. 
citing football romance for beginning. There are illus. 
trations by Hiram P. Barnes, and, upon the whole, the book 
is one to attract special attention. 

Witch Winnie at Versailles. By Elizabeth W. Champ 
ney. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50) We always 
find E:izabeth W. Champney’s books good to read, 
whether made for children or grown-up folk. This vol- 
ume, profusely illustrated, gives boys and girls a most 
entertaining story about Versailles,in much the same 
vein as the author’s “ Witch Winnie in Paris,” which was 
deservedly popular. 

Snowbird and the Water-Tiger, and Other Fairy Talest 
By Margaret Compton. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.) The author of this entertaining and instructive 
book states ina prefatory pote thatshe has drawn the body 
of her information from material in the Government offices 
at Washington. It is a book of fairy and wonder tales of 
the American Indians, told charmingly, and strikingly 
illustrated. 

The Carved Lions. By Mrs. Molesworth. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) A simple and pleasing story for 
girls, by a writer who bas long been a prime favorite with 
young people in both England and America. 

Children’s Stories in American Literature. By Hen- 
rietta Christian Wright. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) With a warm poetic touch the author of 
this book begins with John James Audubon and sketches 
the outline of American literature down to and including 
the writings and life of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Young 
people will gather from these pages, it is to be hoped, a 
keen taste for the best that our country has achieved in 
letters. 

Old Farm Fairies. By Henry Christopher McCook. 
(Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50.) This isa 
brownie book with one hundred and fifty illustrations. 
Spiders, somewhat idealized, bear a large part in the 
movements and adventures of the stories, and many of the 
illustrations have a decidedly “ scientific” look ; but young 
people will be well repaid if they read the amusing and 
instructive stories. 

My Honey. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” 
etc. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) A story for young 
people, thoroughly well written, and full of incident and 
quiet interest. It has its burden of didactic purpose, but 
this does not materially affect the quality of the story. 

Elsie’s Journey on Inland Waters. By Miss Martha 
Finley. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) This is 
the story of leisurely sight-seeing and amusement, com- 
bined with historical and legendary sketches of various 
places in our country visited by a party of very observant 
people, young and old. The book will please and instruct 
youthful readers. 

Joel: A Boy of Galilee. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers, $1.50.) We might well speak 
of this story asa ‘‘Ben Hur” for young people. Itisa 
romance following closely the Bible story of Christ’s life, 
crucifixion and resurrection, told reverently and well, 
with the purpose of making a clear and simple outline of 
the salient features of the great events chosen for delinea- 
tion. There are ten pictures by Victor A. Searles. 


-— 


RECENT VERSE. 


Beside the Narraguagus, and Other Poems. By Arthur 
John Lockhart. (Buffalo: Peter Paul Book Co.) Here 
is a singer whose voice is very sweet and whose songs 
are charmingly musical. Weinfer that Mr. Lockhart is a 
Canadian ; he dedicates his book to Charles G. D. Roberts, 
the acknowledged leader of the Canadian choir. As de- 
scriptive verse, much of his work is strikingly fine, and had 
we space we could quote many exquisite bits of melodious 
dreaming in the minor key. Coloris lavishly used in a way 
that suggests the Kentucky poet, Cawein’s gorgeous 
sketches, ' 

A Song of the Sea, My Lady of Dreams and Other 
Poems. By Eric Mackay. (Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
$1.25.) We are glad to see Eric Mackay’s poems given this 
beautiful dress by the publishers. A distinct voice of 
genius, a mouth of the Muses—what ‘is it these curiously 
original, yet vexatiously imperfect verse-sketches suggest’ 
The ‘‘ Ode for Imperial Federation ” is a strong piece, but 
marred all along its lines by gnarled phrasing. Its patriot 
ism makes it glow, and there are some passages of great 
strength and dignity. Two or three other fine odes follow, 
the last, if not the best, being addressed with considerable 
show of iyric energy to the British flag. 

Songs from the Golden Gate. By Ina Coalbrith. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Mr. Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman’s popularity with his brothers and sisters in 
literary art seems to be great ; certainly it is well founded. 
More books are dedicated to him than, perhaps, to any 
other writer. This little volume of Songs from the Golden 
Gate will, doubtless, please him with its strong, resonant, 
and beautifully artistic poetry. California is well repre 
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sented by a mouth of song like this. Many of the poems 
are richly laden with warm, happy, tuneful energy, seeking 
utterance through singularly felicitous phrasing. A 
number of exquisite full-page pictures by William Keith, 
one of which is a frontispiece, go well with the dainty 
make-up of the book. 

The Vacant Chair, and Other Poems. By Henry Ste- 
venson Washburn. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1 25.) 
This volume opens with the well-known song, ‘ The Va- 
cant Chair,’’ and its entire contents are flushed with the 
true song-spirit. A fine portrait of the poet serves as fit- 
ting frontispiece, and there are other illustrations. In 
many of the songs patriotism makes the words glow and 
the verses ring with spirit and force due to sincere and 
deep feeling. 

Rhymes and Roses, by Samuel Minturn Peck (New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.25), is, we areglad tolearn, 
having a most cordial reception from the public. His 
other volume of verses is nowin its sixth edition. Mr. 
Peck is a genuine song-singer, simple, warm, magnetic, 
and his poetry appeals to the heart. His song, the‘ Grape- 
vine Swing,’’ has captivated the ear of a large audience 
with its tenderness and grace. Hhymes and Roses will be 
welcomed by all of Mr. Peck’s admirers as worthy of his 
charming lyrical genius. No one does better than this 
Tuscaloosa minstrel. His songs sing themselves. We like to 
be sentimental with him and tolook at the world through 
his dainty glasses. 

Songs, and Other Verses. By Dollie Radford. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B Lippincott Co. $1.25) Clever verse-making 
is joined to ingenious use of decadent style in these pretty 
pieces. As one reads one’s impression wavers between the 
extremes—what does it all amount to? 

The Tower with Legends and Lyrics. ByEmma Hun- 
tington Nason. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A 
volume of verse breathing the lyric spirit through many 
changes of subject and mood. Sincerity and earnestness 
mark the style, and there is a fine descriptive touch on 
nearly every page. 

With Birds and Flowers. By Isaac Bassett Choate. 
(New York: The Author.) Very pleasant rhyming about 
birds and flowers The author scarcely tries to be a poet ; 
but he says many good things in conventional verse. We 
fancy that he would do betterin prose. 

Heart-Song. A Volume of Verse. By Robert Marshall 
Offord. (New York: New York Observer.) The Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler writes a preface for this little book. 
The poems are musical, and they are brimful of sweetness, 
tenderness and Christian sympathy with all that is best 
in human life and aspiration. A gentle and loving and 
charitable soul speaks in every line with a voice which 
will touch many a good heart with its sincer ity. 

Flower Legends from Many Lands. By Lizzie Deas. 
(Loadon: Digby, Long & Co) In this little book, which is 
beautifully printed, we have a score or more of flower leg- 
en Is, from many climes and countries, set to very agreea- 
ble rhyme. 

Later Lyrics. By T. B. Aldrich. (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 8100.) This tiny volume contains a selec- 
tion of favorite pieces from Mr. Aldrich’s previous books of 
poetry. It would be a pretty andcharming gift to afriend. 

The Hawthorn Tree, and Other Poems By Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) We 
scarcely need tell readers of THE INDEPENDENT what is the 
quality of Mr. Dole’s poetry. This volume is a welcome 
one. In it we have a carefally culled bouquet of Mr. Dole’s 
sweet and melodious renderings of simple themes. Songs, 
sonnets, bits of vers de société and a number of pieces in a 
more serious mood, show the author’s fine feeling and easy 
command of expression. The book is beautifully gotten up. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden, New York, have just 
issued the second edition, revised and reset, of Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie Bell’s Spring’s Immortality, and Other Poems. 
The book is dedicated to Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

Mimosa Leaves. By Grace Denio Litchfield. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) The author of these 
thoughtful and musical poems is well known as a contrib- 
utor to THE INDEPENDENT. We commend the beautiful 
little book, with its singing pages, to every lover of good 
verse, 

To-Day and Yesterday. By Edward Willard Watson. 
(Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.) These poems are 
simple, sweet, and brimful of gentle goodness. Moreover, 
they frequently rise to excellence of expression. The au- 
thor feels life and has fine, poetic sympathies. 

Fact and Fancy. By Cupid Jones. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) The late Francis Saltus Saltus 
Was an amazingly productive man. There could be win- 
nowed from his numerous volumes a considerable amount 
of poetry well worth preserving. Unfortunately, the win- 
nowing is neglected, and we have a tremendous heap of 
dirt aud chaff almost hiding the good grain. This volume 
is labeled humorous. Some of the pieces in it are funny, 
Some coarsely humorous, others are neither, many are 
Worthless, But, really, who wrote this volume by “‘ Cupid 
Jones” » 

Longmans, Green & Co. have issued a new edition of Mr. 
Hedley Peck’s Skeleton Leaves, a volume of strikingly fine 
verse. The book has a preface by the author, and a dedica- 
tory poem to the late Hon. Roden Noel. ($1.00.) 

From Dreamland Sent. By Lilian Whiting. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, $1.25.) In this little book Lilian Whit- 
ing has offered to the world about seventy bits of verse 
graceful, tender and true, appealing to what is best in the 
human heart. 

The Song of Roland. (New York: Macmillam & Co. 
or — 40 cents.) This isa summary for the use of 
= — ene with verse readings of typical passages, 

} old Song of Roland, done by Arthur Way and Fred- 
erick Spencer. The summary is in the form of prose state- 
ments linking together the very effective and fairly ac- 
curate m2trical renderings. The little book will give the 
general reader a good knowledge of the stirring epic. 

ae Ire, Nine Original English Versions. By W. W. 
“evin, M.A. (New York; G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents, ) 
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Mr. Nevin has made nine different renderings of the Dies 
Ire, which he here prints with an interesting prefatory 
essay and a selection of passages from the Vulgate to show 
that the author drew his thought and diction therefrom. 

Some of the verses are happily turned ; but no one render- 
ing is very satisfactory. 

Pauline, and Other Poems. By Arthur J. Stringer. 
(London, Ontario: The Author. $1.00.) Here is another 
Canadian poet of promise. As yet his muse is an un- 
broken filly grazing at random and frisking willfully. 
Study and practice will do Mr. Stringer great good. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. An Elegy, and Other Poems. 
By Richard Le Gallienne. (Boston: Copeland & Day. 
$1.25.) We are not »mong those who are absolutely sure 
that Robert Louis Stevenson was a great author. His 
style was brilliant, his stories were interesting and his 
essays bore the marks of exquisite taste. Hewas a lovable 
man, as all his friends will testify; but a great man he 
probably was not, and it is doubtful whether anything 
that he has written will attract much attention twenty 
years from now. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s elegy swells 
with eloquent eulogy, and his other poems are fluent, 
musical, fragrant and shallow. It is all fervent and melo- 
dious verse, but none of it is strikingly original or touched 
with inspiration. 

Life Pictures, and Other Poems, by Olin Winfield Page, 
comes to us in its second edition without a publisher’s 
mark. The poems aresimple, unpretentious expressions of 
human feelings and sentiments. Most of them show deep 
religious reflection. 

Poems of Home and Country; also, Sacred and Miscel- 
laneous Verse. By Samuel Francis Smith. (Boston: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. $2.00.) This is the first authorized 
edition of the verse of Dr. Smith, author of the “ National 
Hymn,” “ America.” It is a large book, well gotten up, 
and brimful of good, old-fashioned American patriotism, 
tender home and domestic sentiment, and religions feeling. 

Filioque; an Epic of the Christ, by Frank G. Ellett, is 
not an epic, and it is not poetry, nor is it good prose; but 
the author has meant to give it the best possible opportu- 
nity to survive by dedicating it to the mother of Liaocoln 
and to Pres. James McCosh. 





The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. Travels and 
Studies in the British, F rench, Spanish and Portuguese 
Colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, Siam and 
Malaya. By Henry Norman, author of “The Real Japan.” 
With Sixty Illustrations and Four Maps. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp. xvi, 608. $400.) Mr. 
Norman was for four years in the countries of which he 
wrote, and saw them with the opportunities ‘and the free- 
dom of the correspondent of a great English journal. 
There are drawbacks on the journalistic observer as well as 
the journalistic correspondent, and we shall not undertake 
to say that Mr, Norman rises altogether superior to either. 
He believes in his country and in the mission of England 
in the far East. He does not believe in France. His re- 
port of the French in Malay and Siam is doleful, especially 
in his study of ‘ French Colonial Administration ” and 
the report he makes of the “ Cost of a French Colony.” 
In —_— the book is strong where we should expect the 
report of such an observer to excel, in facts and statistics 
that are easily accessible and in the interpretation of social 
or political indications that meet the eye of a keen and 
practiced observer at once. For example, the disgrace of 
the Grand Secretary Li Hung Chang, tho not revoked 
when this volume went to press, did not deceive Mr. 
Norman who confidently predicts his early return 
to power. Mr. Norman’s account of the condition 
of China is full of light and interest for the pre- 
sent time. He tells us that China is hollow to thecore, 
and proves his assertions by an array of facts as inter- 
esting and instructive as they appear to be unanswer- 
able. No contrast could be more striking than that be- 
tween his reports on China and on Japan—Japan full of 
life, vigor and honest reality ; China a rotten shell, occu- 
pied in deceiving itself and the world with a show. The 
one sound thing in China is the Imperial Chinese Customs 
Service, developed and conducted by that admirable In- 
spector-General, Sir Robert Hart, Bart., the august “I. G.”’ 
of the East. The sixteenth chapter of the volume before us 
is a noble tribute to this able and incorruptible man and 
what he has done in building up the Chinese Customs 
Service. We regret to see that Mr. Norman expresses him- 
self in discouraging terms as to the impression Christian 
missions have made and are making on China. The two 
witnesses he introduces in evidence would be the first to 
desert him on the main issue; and, in a matter like this, 
solid statistics, honestly reported by honest men, must 
count against the hasty observations and impressions of a 
passing observer. Mr. Norman’s conclusion is the broad 
and sweeping one that the Chinese are losing confidence in 
the foreigner, that their sympathy with the Americans is 
dying out, that the European has less influence and stand- 
ing in the country than he bad, and that Christianity-suf- 
fers with the rest. This is a generalization of the kind to 
which such observers as Mr. Norman are peculiarly prone, 
and against which his readers should be on their guard. 
Fortunately, this can be done with very little dis- 
count on the book as it stands, and with still less 
diminution of their own profit and enjoyment. The 
author carries them with him on a wide excur- 
sion through the far East—through French Indo- 
China, Manilla and Macao, Peking, a horseback trip 
across Korea, iato Japan, Bangkok, Siam and Malaya. As 
an Englishman he could hardly consider his book complete 
or really presentable without some trace in it of the’ hunt- 
er’s prowess. Accordingly the inevitable tiger is shot, and 
the inevitable expedition is made into the jungle in un- 
known Malay. Not much new light is shed on the question 
of Russian aggression, tho the account of the progress of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway is full of interest as a later 
report of progress. The book is written in a captivating 
style, and sustains itself to the end. The Real China- 
man, By Chester Holcombe. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
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York. 12mo, pp. xx, 350. $2.00.) Mr. Holcombe’s Real 
Chinaman is an unusually attractive book from an author 
who was for many years connected with the United States 
Legation in China as Interpreter, Secretary of Legation, 
and for a time Acting Minister of the United States. In 
his pages Mr. Holcombe has thrown together in an at- 
tractive, popular form the impressions which China 
made on him. He gives us his report in rapid but 
by no means meager sketches which make the reader at 
home in the country, with the people, their government, 
their language, their social life, their religions and their su- 
perstitions. He presents in vivid sketches the customs of 
the people in their courts of law, in official life and in the 
educational and literary system. We have a chapter on 
the merchants and their tricks, another on the poor in 
China, and an excellent one for the last on the Chinese 
financial system. The book is an easy one to read, and 
leaves its points in clear, picturesque impressions. It is 
written with more sympathy for China than Mr. Norman 
permits himself to indulge. It will interest American 
readers at this time, and all the more as the author does 
not commit himself to prophecy, but gives an appreciative 
sketch of Li Hung Chang. 


From the Black Sea Through Persia and India. By 
Edwin Lord Weeks. Illustrated by the author. (Harper 
& Brothers. $3.50.) In commenting on this rarely beau- 
tiful book which “ Sidney Cross,” in another column, rates 
high among the finer productions of the year, we have to 
remember that Mr. Weeks carries his own pen as well as 
a pencil and brush. The whole beautiful octavo has the 
character of a diary written and illustrated by himself. It 
is, for the most part, a straightforward record of impres- 
sions and experiences day by day, with few and brief 
pauses for reflective comparison, comment or summary. 
The diary begins abruptly ‘‘ Trebizond, July 22, 1892,” on 
the Black Sea. With no explanation or even introduction 
to the party or their plans, where they are going or why 
they are going anywhere, nor any intimation of the inter- 
esting fact that they were commissioned by the Harpers 
for the journey, to repeat on another route an enterprise 
which had given great satisfaction as carried through 
a few years previously among tribes and people lying more 
to the north. Mr. Theodore Child who, in three months 
fell a victim to the country and died of typhoid, was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Weeks, and the two made their way 
together by the old caravan route to Erzrfiim, Urumia, 
Ararat and Tabriz, on routes and among people whose 
homes, life, and features have been thrown open to the 
Christian world by the faithful pens of our devoted mis- 
sionaries. From Tabriz, their route lay across Persia, via 
Teheran, Ispahan and Shiraz to the border of india at Kur- 
rachee, near the mouth of the Indus, to Lahore in the Pun- 
jab, whence on a somewhat broken line he explored India. 
The death of Mr. Child, en route, not many miles south of 
Ispahan, threw the entire work into Mr. Weeks’s hands, 
who showed himself quite able to conduct it, both from a 
practical and a literary point of view. In general, his diary 
is that of an artist who neither explores beyond his im- 
pressions as an artist nor cares for anything that lies be- 
yond them. He finds time for a generous tribute to the 
Americat missionaries at Tabriz and at Julfa, tc whom he 
and his companion were deeply beholden, for nursing 
them through four weeks of cholera and its 
after effects. Child, about a month after convalescence 
from cholera, succumbed to typhoid. Theintelligence and 
devotion of the missionaries at Julfa call forth another 
tribute, especially to Dr. Bruce, in whose praise Mr. Weeks 
cites a passage from Curzon, who, in his recent work, calls 
him “as good a type as can anywhere be seenof the nine- 
teenth century crusader,’”’ and even more emphatic testi- 
mony from Mr. Rabino, the head of the Imperial Bank of 
Persia at Teheran—an Englishman and a Roman Catholic. 
The book does not gain much, however, from all this ex- 
perience of cholera and fever. What it contributes to the 
general enlightenment on that topic is 4 note to the effect 
that the focus of cholera dispersion is not India, but Samar- 
cand and Bokhbara. The observations on the use of opium 
in India and the considerations which prevented the Brit- 
ish Imperial Commission from more vigorous repression 
are important. The final conclusion is a close approach to 
what some of our best physicians are saying here, that 
opium, taken, as it is in India, in infinitesimal quanti- 
ties, is useful in too many ways to be put under the ban. 
In the last one hundred and thirty pages the work assumes 
a more geueral character. The notes-on Indian art and 
architecture, especially the modern examples and the 
attempts at modern revival, besides an intrinsic interest 
of their own, present the subject in an unfamiliar light. 
The observations on the Hindu and Moslem and their 
religious relations to each other are fresh and hively but 
make no important contribution to the subject. The 
economic and sociological part of the book is less valu- 
able, particularly the attempt to throw light on the finan- 
cial mystery of the East, the Indian Silver question. It is 
mainly in the character of an artist that Mr. Weeks made 
his journey and has written his diary and in which his at- 
tractions are greatest. The protest against Turk and 
Kurd sinks to an almost inaudible whisper in his chapters, 
if it does not in some places take the character of a good 
word for thecruelest and most contemptible ruffians now 
known on this planet. We may sometimes wonder 
how an American could so divest himself of the national 
concern in other people’s affairs. This concentration on the 
art view of the matter is, however, the charm of the book 
and is a refreshing silence as to some things usually 
much talked about which gives the reader a welcome 
relief from the tremendous pound and grind of the 
everlasting political, military, economic, sociological and 
religious problems of the East, while, on the other hand, 
the topics it presents have a perennial interest on their 
own account. 


The Art of Living. By Robert Grant. (Charies Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50.) Theillustrations of this book, by Cc. 
D, Gibson and others, praised for their refinement, tho un- 
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equal in execution, are by no means its sole claim to re- 
gard. It deserves recognition for literary quality, general 
good sense in the treatment of a difficult subject and bright, 
rational and considerate didactics. The plane assumed by 
the writer, from which he writes down with some touch 
of superiority, is that of the well-to-do metropolitan cit- 
izen with not less than $6,000 and probably $10,000 a year 
to his credit. The assumption that refined life begins at 
that line and that all below it is the region of children 
sleeping two in a bed, of sewing machines in the dining 
room, of maids of all work and comfortless existence on 
Sidney Smith’s principle of ‘‘ going it on a little oatmeal,” 
was sharply commented on when these papers were passing 
through Scribner’s Monthly. This is not, however, snobbery 
in Mr. Geant. Noadmiration, either.open or conceded, lurks 
in his book for the plutocrat, the Ipunger, the trifler, the 
cosmopolitanized citizen, nor foreign importations of men 
and manners. Changed social conditions he recognizes as 
realities which have to be reckoned with whether we like 
them or not. He strikes hard at the social prejudice 
against the public schools, and the average social woman 
of whom, as the “ foe of the public school,” his artists 
make a sketch which is not at all flattering. On the private 
girls’ boarding school he pours hot shot. We note espe- 
cially the chapters on ‘ Education,” ‘‘The Use of Time,” 
and ‘‘ The Conduct of Life.’”’ Right living in all social re- 
lations is discussed very fully. Character is recognized as 
the basis of everything promising in life: but recognized 
rather as a matter of good sense or a practical art than of 
morals or religion. Yet the dry-as-dust critic will find no 
difficulty in discovering the moral hard-pan on which it all 
rests, while to the strictest moralist the author will endear 
himself by the simple honesty and sensible considerateness 
of the broad and appreciative theory of life which even the 
most oppressive sobriety will not prevent one from detect- 
ing in these sparkling pages. Widely as they differ from 
Mr. Hamerton’s ‘Intellectual Life’ they belong in the 
same class of broad and appreciative didacticism. As a 
proof of the pudding we are praising we quote a passage 
from the closing pages: 

“If weasanation have needed a leaven in the past, we cer- 
tainly have no less need of one to-day, now that we are in the 
flush of material prosperity and consciousness of power. For- 
tunately we have one. The public-spirited, nobly independent, 
earnest, conscientious, ambitious American exists to-day as in- 
disputably and unmistakably as ever, and he is a finer specimen 
of humanity than he used to be, for he knows more and he poses 
much less. It is safe to assert, too, that he is still to be found in 
every walk of our national life. The existence of an aggravating 
and frivolous aristocracy on the surface, and an ignorant, un- 
esthetic mass underneath should not blind us to the fact that 
there isa sound core to our social system. The hope of the 
United States to-day lies in that large minority of the people who 
are really trying to solve the problems of life from more than a 
merely selfish standpoint. One has merely to think a moment 
in order to realize what a really numerous and significant body 
among us is endeavoring to promote the cause of American 
civilization by aspiring or decent behavior. Our clergymen, our 
lawyers, our doctors, our architects, our merchants, our teach- 
ers, some of our editors, our bankers, our scientists, our scholars 
and our philanthropists, at once stand out as a generally sane 
and earnest force of citizens. The great educational, charitable, 
artistic and other undertakings which have been begun and 
splendidly completed by individual energy and liberality since 
the death of Abraham Lincoln, bespeak eloquently the temper 
of acertain portion of the community. If it be true that the 
so-called aristocracy of New York City threatens the repute and 
sincerity of democracy by its heartlessness and unworthy at- 
tempts to ape the vices of a fifteenth-century European nobility, 
New York can fairly retort that it offers in its working force of 
well-to-do people the most vital, interesting, sympathetic and 
effective force of men and women in the nation. If the Paris 
of America contains the most dangerous element of society, it 
also contains an element which is equal to the best elsewhere, 
and is more attractive than any. The New York man or woman 
who is in earnest is sure to accomplish something, for he or she 
is not likely to be handicapped by ignorant provincialism of 

ethics or art which plays havoc with many of the good intentions 
of the rest of the country.” 


Two important additions have just been made to our 
general anthologies of English poetry. For the first we 
note the revision of Mr. Bryant’s ‘‘ Library of Poetry and 
Song,” and its republication, with considerable expansion 
of matter and some of title, as A New Library of Poetry 
and Song. Edited by William Cullen Bryant, with His 
Review of Poets and Poetry from the Time of Chaucer. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $5.00.) The most important 
addition made to this edition is a compilation of representa- 
tive examples from forty-seven of the younger and contem- 
porary poets, with illustrations and portraits of the authors. 
As compared with the original edition, the number of 
poets represented in the collection is very considerably in - 
creased. Counting the forty-seven recent authors, who 
certainly are entitled to their place, it stands as 727 to 424 
in favor of the present edition. Compared by the number 
of poetic selections in the compilation, the difference is 
not so great, standing as about 1,580 to 1,440 in round num- 
bers. In the number of poets and poems represented our 
reckoning puts this collection much in advance of the only 
other anthologies which can fairly be compared with it. 
The number of poets included in the last edition of Dana’s 
*“*Household Book of Poetry” is about 380, and of selec- 
tions about 1.140. The poets named in Henry T. Coates’s 
** Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry,” noticed below, number 
nearly 500, and the selections from their poems about 1,440, 
or the same as Mr. Dana’s. Anonymous authors are not 
counted in this reckoning, tho their poems are. The num- 
ber is very nearly the same in the three collections. The 
general effect of the changes introduced into the Bryant 
collection has been to increase the number of puets, and 
to cut down the number of poems assigned to each. 
The necessity for this contraction has been forced on the 
publishers by their decision to introduce at the end about 
fifty pages of ‘‘famons and apt poetical quotations,” 
which is not comprehensive enough to be of any very con- 
siderable use. The fifty pages wasted in it would have 
made room for the enrichment of the anthology and for the 
restoration of many a gem which never should have dis- 
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appeared from the collection as it stood in 1870, such as 
** The Children in the Wood,” “ Little Red Riding Hood,” 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘The Pet Lamb,” and Jean Ingelow’s 
““Seven Times One.” These flagrant omissions occur in 
the compass of a few pages. We must think that useless 
index of quotations is toblame for them. When will com- 
pilers of poetry learn that the poems, the poems, the 
poems, are the principal things! The general method of 
arrangement remains substantially the same, with only 
some minor refinements of classification. It is hardly 
necessary to Add that Mr. Bryant did not himself select or 
compile this anthology in any of its editions, thu it was 
submitted to his critical review and published with his 
consent to the use of his name. The Fireside Encyclo- 
pedia of Poetry. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. $3.50.) 
Compiled and edited by Henry T. Coates, appears now in 
theThirty-First Edition, Revised and Enlarged. It is a testi- 
mony to the good sense and unanimity of the critics that 
about one-half of the selections contained in this and in the 
Bryant collections are the same. It is to the credit of Mr. 
Henry T. Coates that he has found so much good matter 
to enrich his collection with which appears, neither in 
Charles A. Dana’s ‘* Household Book of Poetry,” nor in 
the Bryant collection, and that he has sometimes been able 
to catch theothers in omissions like that of Tennyson’s 





* Airy, fairy Lilian.” 


The edition is richer than the others in thecommon hymns 
of the Church such as Montgomery’s glorious example 


“ Forever with the Lord.” 


The younger and living poets do not seem to be drawn on 
to any extent. We find neither Lampman, Carman nor 
Hovey in the Index, nor, indeed, Emily Dickinson, tho a 
slight example of hers has been bound into the volume. 
Mr. Coates’s Notes we find interesting and useful. It would 
add much to their convenience and usefulness to transfer 
them from the Appendix to the foot of the page. As to the 
important question of the critical standard on which the se- 
lections are made, this compilation, Bryant’s and Dana’s, 
are all three on such a high plane that it would be as 
useless as odious to attempt comparisons between them. 
We find them all helpful, one often serving as complement 
to help the other. ‘‘ Poems of Humor,” for example, in 
Dana’s collection stand in no distinct class, but appear 
under the general head of Comedy and make a small col- 
lection. In Mr. Coates’s compilation and in Bryant’s they 
make a class by themselves; but the tone of the two col- 
lections is about as unlike as can be in two collections 
that have somuchin common. The Pennsylvanian goes 
to his sportin stately dignity, the New Yorker bubbles 
over in his fun. 


The Comedies of William Shakespeare, witn Many 
Drawings. By Edwin Abbey. Printed and Published by 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 1896, 
(Large 8vo, gilt tops, half cloth, vellum white, 4 vols. 
$30.00.) This work is enrolled first in our list of “‘Luxurious 
Books.’’ We feel a certain gratitude to the publishers and 
promoters of this edition of the Shakespearean Comedies 
for letting us into them at once without a word of intro- 
duction, and letting us out again without a word of ndte 
orcomment. The only illustration they have ventured to 
bestow on their edition is that which lies within the com- 
pass of the good art of types, paper and tie illustrator’s 
pencil. But these are employed to such effect as to pro- 
duce a book that may have to be named first among the 
beautiful volumes that load the publishers’ counters. The 
paramount feature of the book is Mr. Abbey’s designs re- 
produced in photogravure. The Shakespeare Comedies 
suit his style wonderfully well. Besides their great vari- 
ety, they furnish him just the catalog of human subjects 
he requires and in the attitudes of human passion and ex- 
perience which appeal most strongly to him. In illustrat- 
ing them he has, in some respects, gone off the line waere 
we are accustomed to see him, working more for breadth, 
freedom, action, and less on the academic style. Some of 
the profiles are done with great precision and sweetness of 
outline, and the whole effect of the numerous and crowded 
compositions is one of splendid mastery of technical detail 
and ability to render noble positions. Nothing can be 
finer, for example, than the Isabella in Claudio. The few 
lines in her face render the character: Falstaff in “‘ Fol- 
low Miss Bardolph: a tapster is a good trade”’ is another 
example. Occasionally the technic gets a little dry, as if 
too much had been attempted; but we have yet to find one 
among the great collection of 131 illustrations designed 
and drawn for this work which does not show in at least 
some important features the masterhand. The Quest 
of the Holy Grail: A Series of Paintings done for the 
Decoration of the Delivery Roomin the Public Library 
of the City of Boston. By Edwin A. Abbey. (R. H. Russell 
& Son, New York. 1895.) A very beautiful heliotype re- 
production of these works, with a full running, descriptive 
commentary. The full size of the paintings on the wall of 
the Boston Library is figured on these reproductions, and 
the volume, which is an oblong octavo in size,is attractive- 
ly bound. 





Not only on the art side, in virtue of its exquisite draw- 
ing, is Hamilton Gibson’s Our Edible Toadstools and 
Mushroons and How to Distinguish Them, a book to be 
admired. For the botanist and the utilitarian pot-hunter 
it has an interest quite as great. with this only drawback 
that its success in making it apparently so easy to distin- 
guish the edible and the poisonous varieties, may prove 
fatal to some of its readers. Considering, however, the 
number who fall victims every year to ignorance, it would 
seem to bea fair inference that it is time to try the effect 
of a little definite knowledge. Ina matter so serious as 
this may become, no one shouldcommit himself wholly to 
the guidance of a book, except in the cautious, experi- 
mental way suggested by Mr. Gibson. The only authority 
in such a matter is the expert living guide. Until the 
poisonous varieties have been learned in actual acquaint- 
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ance one cannot trust himself beyond the one or two va- 
rieties he knows to be harmless. Mr. Gibson has done al] 
that can be done with pen, pencil and brush to popularize 
the knowledge which is needed to free the use of these e ij- 
ble varieties from danger and to show people what they 
are. His suggestions for treatment inthe event of possi- 
ble poisoning and for distinguishing between poisoning 
by the less nocuous kinds and by the deadly ‘‘amanita”’ are 
excellent. The justification of the book is not simply its 
contribution to knowledge or the pleasure to be had from 
its illustrations, and, least of all, its usefulness as a warn- 
ing against danger from poisoning, butin the stores of 
wolesome but wasted food it discloses. Tons and tons of 
nutritious and delicious food are lost every summer by 
the want of sufficient knowledge to make it safe to use it. 
What the safe varieties are and how to distinguish them is 
the main work to which Mr. Gibson has addressed himself 
in this volume. He has done his work with such skill 
that it is no exaggeration to say that he bas discovered 
food where before all the world found poison, and beauty 
where few found anything but ugliness. (Harper & 
Brothers. $7.50.) 7 


Poems of the Farm, Selected and illustrated by Alfred 
C. Eastman. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $2.50.) It is impos- 
sible not to be pleased with this modest but artistic col- 
lection. The poems, which all turn on rural life, are—with 
a few exceptions, which include Holmes, Whittier, James 
T. Field and Mary E. Wilkins among them—taken from 
the less known minor poets, and are another example of 
the really good work that is often hidden under this ob- 
scure title. Mr. Eastman, at all events, is a man of taste 
and independent judgment, who does not need to be guided 
in his selections by the glitter of a reputation. It isa pity 
that more compilers cannot follow his lead and trust them- 
selves to go boldiy to the minor and less known poets for 
their examples. They would rescue many a gem from ob- 
livion, and be rewarded for their pains with a successful 
compilation. As to Mr. Eastman’s illustrations, they tell 
the same story as the compilation of the poems. They are 
drawn with refinement, artistic feeling and good imagi- 
native power. ‘The technical execution is good, and the 
publishers have employed only the best material and work- 
manship. 


It is a great thing to write a good story: it is a greater 
to be able to write and illustrate it—a combination of 
merits which Mr. Howard Pyle proves equal to in The 
Garden Behind the Moon. A Real Story of the Moon 
Angel. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $200.) ‘Sidney Cross’? 
puts this among the first of the beautiful books of the sea- 
son for the art-work which Mr. Pyle bas bestowed on it. 
We wish to nominate it for the same rank for the grace, 
piquancy, general ingenuity and imaginative beauty of 
the literary workmanship. The whole story is a charm- 
ingly fantastic creation—of the boy who found his way to 
the moon on the bars of moonlight, and how the little, 
queer old Man in the Moon, smoking a long pipe of tobacco, 
let him in, what he saw there, how he picked up a blue 
star, and lived in the moon-house, saw it shrink every day 
for twelve days together, played in the moon-garden, what 
he saw in the land of Nowhere, and how he got back agaiu 
on the moon-path to his old friends, how he found them, 
and the wonders of bis Wonder-box. A charmipg crea- 
tion ; fantastic, graceful, rich in touches of human feeling, 
and all made to seem most true and human. 


The Fourth Year of The Book Lover’s Almanack (Du- 
pret & Co., Publishers, New York), brings us that re- 
cherché publication for 1896, every page a study, and one 
feast succeeding another in its pages, with their rich mar- 
ginal borders, designed by Louis J. Rhead to combine 
eight emblematic Printers’ marks of French publishers in 
the sixteenth century. The illustrations are rare and 
unique in design and workmanship, particularly the ex- 
amples of French posters. The frontispiece is a delight- 
fully amusing reproduction of a water-color drawing by 
George H. Boughton, turning on an incident of Charles 
Dickens’s Boston visitin 1842. Coming out from a studio, 
where he was sitting for his portrait, he found the room 
lined with ladies, young andvid. Here they arein Bough- 
ton’s watercolor. The articles are not a whit less inter- 
esting than the illustrations. Perhaps the most striking 
among them owes its prominence to the accident that it is 
a poem on the “‘ Velocipede,”? published by John Adams, 
of Dedham, Mass.,in 1822. It certainly is the firstof all 
bicycle rimes. 


Drinking Water in lts Relation to Malarial Diseases. 
By Richard H. Lewis. M.D., of Raleigh, Secretary of the 
North Carolina Board of Health. This pamphlet, which 
the Board prints for general distribution, means to one 
familiar with the history of sanitation in that State far 
more than its thirty pages indicate. It is the index of a 
great revolution in opinion, and of a general seeking of 
wisdom’s ways that ten years ago would have been deemed 
impossible. There rises up before the mental vision the 
figure of Dr. Wood, the John the Baptist of that State, 
who paid for the piinting of a biennial State Report ten 
years ago, that he could not afford to ‘post’’ back and 
forth for proof-reading, which was scarcely larger thau 
this single chapter out of the Report for this year. Hedied 
a true martyr to a noble cause. Who says the South is not 
waking up ? 

Beautiful Houses: A Study -in House Building. By 
Louis H. Gibson, Architect. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$3.00.) It is not difficult to trace in this volume the good 
effect of Mr. Gibson’s recent studies of foreign examples 
His volume contains the results of some of these studies, 
and especially his suggestions as to what can be adopted 
or adapted from them here. The book is rich in valuable 
hints for the persons who intend to build or rebuild. The 
designs and plans will repay study. They include many 
models of beauty and convenience. Material, construction 
and all phases of the problem are discussed. The volume is 
copiously illustrated with heliotype plans and elevations 
done in the bert manner. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, can send us 
the names of one or more new 
subseribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for each name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


= Extraordinary Offer = 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
special offer and 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subseription—one third. 
(2 If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also,-22 
An Extraordinary Offer. 
‘2A present of Tur Inpe- 
PENDENT for a year, to a friend 
or any absent member of the 
family, will be a most accepta- 
ble birthday, or holiday gift. 
t@-Remember your friends 
during the holiday season with 
a valuable present of Tre Iypr- 
PENDENT for a year,-©? 
What present more valua- 
ble ? 





(@"See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-@4 
It will be worth to him five 
times that amount. 
t2°-The monthly symposiums 
alone of THe INDEPENDENT’ are 
worth a year’s subscription, 22 
‘=°No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
- lic religious meetings as THE 
NDEPENDENT. <4 
Accept our new terms. 
‘=°Ten thousand new sub- 
scribers, at least, should be 
added to our subscription list on 
the extraordinary terms now of- 
fered. 
Now is the time to act. 
‘@"Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms.-23 
‘SFour dollars and at Jeast 
one new subscriber must come 
to us in every letter accepting 
these new terms.-@2 


Act promptly. 
‘These new terms should be 
accepted at once,-£2 


Save a dollar. 

‘"Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions  ex- 
tended on the new terms now 
offered,-23 
_ A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tamed on the extraordinary 
terms now offered.-&2 

‘@” Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, sample 
copies of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers on 
terms now named.~@? 


secure for’ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
Aman of Lowell’s stamp is sure to set a 
grain of pure gold in whatever his genius 
touches. These Last Poems have a few of 
these grains; but they are not Mr. Lowell’s 
best, and they are valuable chiefly because 
they are his and his last. They are unin- 
spired verse enriched with the peculiar 
intellectual gifts of a man whose whole 
life was devoted to a scholarly yet frankly 
human criticism of what the world had 
done and wasdoing. Long ago Mr. Lowell, 
in his ‘‘ Fable for the Critics,’ said that 
Poe’s heart seemed ‘“‘squeezed out by his 
mind’’; and the worst that can be said of 
Lowell, in a like spirit, is that sometimes 
his humor oppresssd his style, and that he 
now and again too obviously concerned 
himself with making quotable sayings and 
epigrammatic phrase chains. This is most 
observable in his prose; but his poetry 
shows it, and the habit of feeling around 
him for picturesque rather than poetic 
figures grew upon him to the last. Hereis 
astriking example which we pluck at ran- 
dom from page 11 of Last Poems: 


“ The worm, by trustful instinct led, 
Draws from its womb a slender thread, 
And drops, confiding that the breeze 
Will waft it to unpastured trees ; 

So the brain spins itself, and so 

Swings boldly off in hope to blow 

Across some tree of knowledge fair 

With fruitage new none else shall share.” 


A very neat comparison ; one would be glad 
to have it fora prose rivet to fasten down 
the end of a fine paragraph in an essay; 
but if there is question of its poetic value, 
just compare it with the best lines of 
* Kubla Kahn,” **An Ode to a Grecian 
Urn,” or any of Tennyson’s finest lyrics. 
In fact, a brain swinging at the end of a 
gossamer and blown by the wind is a trifle 
clinical in its suggestion. A few lines 
further on we are told that this swinging 
brain is 
“With metaphysic midges sore.” 
Again and again we come upon suggestive 
lines, lines of condensed meaning, at which 
we gaze a moment, smiling with a sense of 
critical comfort; but, after all, even these 
are essentially prose lines. Fora good ex- 
ample: 
“IT bid you rise 
To the fine sight behind the eyes.” 

Or take this for a bad one: 
**He was our man of men, nor would abate 

The utmost due manhood could claim of fate.”’ 


In the first quotation the “‘ sight behind the 
eyes”’ is a brilliant phrase; Lowell’s prose 
coruscates with the like; and in the other a 
strong sentence is weakened by being 
stretched to make two verses, the second of 
which is utterly without metrical elements 
and almost unreadable. The thought in 
each case seems independent of music, 
fervor or poetical form; it belongs to epi- 
grammatic prose artistry in which Lowell 
was always experimenting. But a little 
book like this, made up-largely of chips 
and fragments, cannot be the subject of 
elaborate criticism beyond whatis naturally 
demanded in view of Lowell’s exalted place 
in our esteem. Most of the little book’s 
charm lies in its frequent smacks of the 
well-known flavor with which the author 
of the “ Biglow Papers,” individualized his 
thought and style; yet there are chords of 
true poetry, sudden and melodious, in such 
singing pieces as ‘‘An April Birthday at 
Sea,” and ‘‘ A Valentine,’ and the quality 
of plangent lightness, like that in the 
pseudo-Anakreon’s best odes, is here and 
there disclosed as if by an accidental lapse 
into a youthful minor mood. For proof 
wesend our readers to ‘“‘ Love and Thought ” 
and ‘‘ Verses’ to the poet’s goddauyghter. 
The somewhat fragmentary piece ‘*On a 
Bust of General Grant,” contains some 
noble lines, and in more than one place it 
rises to almost epic stateliness. We feel 
that Mr. Lowell could never have made a 
first-class poem of it; he was not in full 
sympathy with his subject. The poet is 
lost who essays fault-finding elegy. Grant 
was no true hero in Mr. Lowell’s eyes; he 
was a big, silent, successful man. The 
poet is only fit to write an elegiac ode when 
imperious admiration of his subject com- 
pels a burst of song-praise, or when nate 
makes indignation irresistible. Mr. Lowell 
stands midway between the two moods in 
his poem, and shows how admiration and 
dislike plucked at his sleeves and distracted 
his Muse. ‘So Truth insists and will not 
be denied,” says Mr. Lowell in the closing 
stanza, holding up General Grant’s politi- 
cal troubles against the gloryof his mili- 
tary achievements. In the domain of 
poetry Truth does not insist as Mr. Lowell 
thought. Gront as the conquering captain 
was what poetic Truth insisted upon; but 
Grant as a betrayed President, or as a be- 





wildered politician stood quite outside of 
the field of the singer’s art, unless the 
song were satire. There is no lyrical 
inspiration in the degradation of a 
hero, and Mr. Lowell’s poem proves it. 
It may be that this little haudfal of 
poems, while in itself not an important ad- 
dition to literature, will be a suggestive 
key in the critic’s hand to unlock the se- 
crets of Lowell’s art. These are the half- 
finished expressions or half-disclosed forms 
of an imagination singularly endowed and 
curiously tempered. They are mostly an 
old man’s exercises in a field where, in his 
prime, he felt himself a master; his tricks 
and sleights are harder to conceal than 
when he was vigorous, confident and nim- 
ble. Taken with Lowell’s greater gifts to 
us and for just what it is, this little book is 
precious. : 


The Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls and 
a Golliwogg. Pictures by Florence K. 
Upton. Words by Bertha Upton. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $200.) <A_ bright 
piece of fantastic fun, achieved by a combi- 
nation of humorcus, grotesque drawing and 
clever verse, in which the comedy of the 
wooden dolls is acted out. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. bring out their usual number of 
bright attractions for the little folks. 
Among them Princes and Princesses’ 
Paper Dolls, with Court, Walking and 
Play Costumes, Hats, etc. By Elizabeth S. 
Tucker, author of ‘A Yearof Paper Dolls.” 
(75 cents.) Sweet Nature is a hanging 
calendar for 1896 of great artistic beauty 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., from the 
drawings of an unknown designer ‘' A. W.”’ 











They are imprinted in Bavaria. A 
Daily Staff for Life’s Pathway. Selected 
and arranged by Mrs. C.S. Derose. Illus- 


trated by IzoraC. Chandler. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.25.) Good selections for 
every day, full of the pith of the spiritual 
life and beautifully published. A 
rather unique and certainly notable ex- 
ample among the year-books of the season 
is The Mary Lyon Year Book. Edited by 
Helen Marshall North. (Congregational S.S. 
and Publishing Society. $1.25.) Beautifully 
and appropriately gotten up with selections 
from the writings of Mary Lyon, poetic 
selections and Scripture passages on every 
page. The selections from Miss Lyon are 
characteristic of the great founder of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary. It contains a portrait 
for the frontispiece. -From the same 
publishers we have the six volumes of the 
Story Hour Series, by Alice Hamilton 
Rich, composed of neatly published, grace- 
ful little stories, written for the little peo- 
ple of the nursery, and which will occupy 
about an hour each in the reading. They 
are published separately and bound in blue- 
gray muslin. (Congregational S. S. and 
Publishing Society. Illustrated. $1.50 the 
set.) Christmas Week at Bigler’s Mill. 
A Sketch in Black and White. By Dora 
E. W. Pratt. (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. 75 cents.) A very bright, 
archly written story in which black and 
white actois play their part through the 
Christmas holidays which, at “ Bigler’s 
Mill,” in obedience to the old Virginia 
custom, bold on through the week. Between 
the pleasant tales and the pleasant illustra- 
tions it is a pleasant book. Little Jol- 
liby’s Christmas. By Harriet A. Cheever. 
(Congregational S. S. and Publishing 
House 50 cents.) This finely printed little 
book, made beautiful to the eye, has a 
theme which is even more attractive 
to the heart. Its little hero, a genius 
for story-telling, is converted and his 
tales, which in the earlier part of the book 
were all running on fairies, in the latter all 
run on Christ, whom he paints with the touch 
of a painter and poet in one. Constan- 
tinople. By F. Marion Crawford. [llus- 
trated by Edwin L. Weeks. (Charles Scrib- 
per’s Son’s. $1.50.) The publishers, author 
and artist have given in this little volume 
a very pleasing and satisfactory example 
of their three arts. The illustrations are 
numerous, some of them very good, some of 
them, as photogravure are apt to be, a little 
blurred, some are strong examples of the 
original artist, The Child’s Garden of 
Song. Selected and arranged by William L, 
Tomlins, with Designs by Ella Ricketts. (A- 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2.00.) A pretty 
collection, prettily designed and prettily 
published. The songs and the music are all 
of them good, not one bad, and none of them 
masterly. The author’s selection is too nar- 
row. His theories and standards are good. 
Popular History of Animals for 
Young People. Ry Henry Scherren, F.Z.S. 
(J. B. Lippiucott Co, Philadelphia. $2.00.) 
Popular names are used throughout this 
volume with a view to its use by young peo- 
ple. No scientific classification is at- 
tempted. Pains have been taken to make 
the book and the numerous illustrations 
contained in it accurate, and to give the 
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work such a simple and interesting charac- 
ter that it will serve to inspire habits of 
observation, and as an introduction to the 
study of animals and their relations to 
men and to each other. —A Trilby 
Calendar for 1896 was, we suppose, about 
as foredoomed to occur as the year was to 
arrive. Here it is, made up of fine things in 
Du Maurier’s creation, and published by 
Brentano. (3$1.25.) 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO’S 
Gift Books, New Books, Etc. 


British and European Butter- 
flies and Moths. 


By A. W. KApPEL and W. Eamont Kirsy. With 
20 colored plates by H. Deuchert and 8. Slo- 
combe. Large 4to, 844x114 inches, 290 pages, 
cloth gilt, $7.50. 

Every public library should have this beautiful 
book. 


§ 


A charming series, describing a 





Flowers of Song. 


Quarto, 96 pages. Selections from the poets, with 
13 full-page colored plates. Cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
“A choice selection of verse sacred to flowers, and 
arare wealth of illustration in colorsand in black 
and white. The full-page pictures are marvels of 
dainty desizn an‘ exquisite coloring, and the pen and 
uk euetehes are scarcely less attrictive.”’—The In- 
erior. 


Pictures from Dickens. 
Quarto, 95 pages, 12 full-page colored plates, with se- 
lections from Dickens's writings, $2.00. 
“Brimming with good spiritsand kindliness.’’— 
Book Buyer. 


Violets, Forget-Me-Nots, 


Pansies. 
Three square gift books, beautifully illustrated and 
bound in white cloth, gilt, each, $1.25. 

“One has only to see to covet. Poetical selections 
appropriate to them form the excuse. as tt were, for 
the beautifal flowers which sdorn every page. . . . 
The color work is marvellously lovely, and all the 
details of she book making are dainty in the extreme.” 


Baby Life. 


A Baby’s Book. Record of his little steps along life's 
pathway. 8 colorand 24 type pages. 4to, white 
cloth, in a box, $1.25. 


The Farrar Year Book. 


Selections for Fvery Day of the Year from the Writ- 
ings of the Rev. FRepeRIC W. FARRAR, D.D. By 
W.M. L. JAY. Imo, 372 pages, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

“A stimniating and enjoyable volume.”’"— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


READY DECEMBER 7th. 


A New Volume of Phillips Brooks's 
Sermons. 


For the Principal Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church Year. (7th Series. 22 Sermons, 360 
pages, cloth, $1.75. 


The Witness of Denial, 
By nage Be ScuDDER. I6mo, 152 pages, cloth, gilt 
top, #1. 


What I Told Dorcas. 


A Story for Mission Workers. By MARY E. IRELAND 
l6mo, 344 pages. illustrated, cloth, $1.2). 

“The opening chanter. describing the organiza- 
tion of the Foreign Missionary Society. will bring a 
knowing smileto the face of many a good woman 
who has been just there herself.”—N. Y. Christian 
Advocate. 





*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31W. 28d Street, - New York. 


FOR HOLIDAYS. DON'T FORGET. 


KNOBEL’S GUIDES 3 
IN THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY 


1.—The Trees. 2. Ferns. 3. Butterflies. 4. The Bee- 
es. 5, Night Moths. 
Each fully illustrated. 1?mo, paper, net, 30 cents. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
ALL OF NATURF’S 
FASHIONS IN LADY’S-SLIPPERS. 
With 6 photogravure pilates. By C.S. Young. 12mo, 
net, 75 cents. 
Better than any Christmas Card. 

Best Standard Works. 
GOODALE’S WILD FLOWERS OF 
AMERICA, 

51 colored plates. Cloth, net, $7.50. 
EATON’S FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
81 colored plates. 2 vols., scarce, net, $40.00. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers, or of the publisher. 


[2 Send name and 2 cent stamp for Best LIsT oF 
Books in all Natural History. 








BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch St, Boston, Mass. 
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The Putnams have named their new and 
elegant edition of Irving’s Tales of a Trav- 
elier the “‘ Buckthorne Edition.” No pains 
have been spared in its production to make 
it equal to the previous numbers in the 
same series of elegant editions of Irving. 
The borders, title-page and initials are il- 
Juminated with special designs in color, 
drawn for cover and title-page by George 
Wharton Edwards, and for the initials by 
Walter C.Greenough. The edition is illus 
trated in a rich, dignified and appropriate 
style, with engravings, etchings and mezzo- 
tints, bound bandsomely in white and gold, 
put up in dark red muslin covers and se- 
curely packed in a box. (G. P. Putuam’s 
Sons. $6.00. Two vols.) Henry T. 
Coates & Co. (Philadelphia, $5 00 the two 
vols.) issue a handsome, boliday edition of 
Edmondeo De Amicis’s Spain and the Span- 
iards in two volumes, crown 8vo, trans- 
lated from the tenth Italian edition by 
Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, M.A., appropriate. 
ly and richly illustrated with heliotype 
reproductions of Spanish sceneries, cities, 
buildings and masterpieces of art. The 
volumes are tastefully bound in dark 
blue delicately tooled, put up in paper-lined 
cambric covers and box of the same color. 
The Appletons bring out in two hand- 
some octavos Alexandre Dumas’s The Three 
Musketeers. Translated by William Rob- 
son, with a letter from Alexandre Dumas, 
Fils, and 250 illustrations by Maurice Le- 
loir, engraved on wood by J. Huyot. (Two 
vols. $4.00.) The translation is full of 
spirit, but does not at ali surpass in this 
respect the illustrations, which have caught 
the very spirit of the romance, and in their 
designing aud in the execution of the cuts 
are full of the life and style which the 
French artists puv into their work. A 
very satisfactory and pleasing memoir, lit- 
erary and artistic, of Westminster Abbey 
has been compiled by John C. Winton & 
Co. (Philadelphia, $3.50) from the writings 
of Deans Farrar, Milman, Stanley aud oth- 
ers, and published in a large square octavo 
with fine views of the cathedral and of its 
most interesting scenes and of the great 
dignitaries connected with it. This collec 
tion of portraits is excelleut. The book 
is finely printed on heavy coated paper, 
and contains some forty full-page aud 
six smaller helioptype illustrations of 
the great Abbey and its parts. Old- 
World Japan Legends of the Land of 
the Gods * * Retold by Frank Rinder 
* With Illustrations by T. H. Robin- 
son. (Macmillan & Co. #2.00.) The tales 
in this collection have been selected on 
account of their literary charm and inter- 
est, and not as making a representative 
coliection. The illustrations are clever 
reproductions of work in Japanese style. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. bring out in 
their *‘ Collection of Masterpieces”? Owen 
Meredith’s Lucile. A delicious little pocket 
edition, with many original illustrations by 
Frank M. Gregory, and beautifully bound 
in white and gold. (75 cents.) 

















The City of the Sultans, 
By Clara Erskine Clement. Illustrated. 
(Estes & Lauriat; Boston. 33 00.) Mrs. 

Clement’s tuuch asa popular ‘and attractive 

writer lies on this her most recent produc 
tion. It is pot an original work; but the 
author’s preparation for it was not at all 
superficial, having included not only sev- 
eral visits and acensiderable residesce in 
Constantinople, but a general exploration 
of the voluminous hterature of the subject 
from Gibbon, on whom she relies more 
than any one else for the history previous 
to the Ottoman Turks, down to de Amicis 
or the Armenian, Greek and English news 
papers. A pleasing vitality is given to the 
earlier portions of her book by the free use 
of sociological or national description and 
allusion to well-known points and objects 
which stand forth in the natural scenery of 
the city. Tocover the ground included in 
Mrs. Clement’s plan her book must needs 
move fast, which is of itself no mean rec- 
ommendation to a popular work. The 
Turkish occupation of Constantinople em- 
braces mapy stirring and romantic episodes, 
some of them, indeed, romances of blood 
andiron. They make a history, as related 
in this work, of sensational interest, pleas 
antly relieved by other topics of a different 
character, and especially by the author’s 
happy knack of descriptive ailusion. The 
reading of the book suggests the sus- 
picion that it was partly intended for 
a Guide Book, if not of the full-fledged 
variety, at least for so mnch of an 


Constantinople: 


approach to this character that no 
English or American visitor on the 
Bosporus could very wel! afford to be 


without acopy. Mrs. Clement is endowed 
with a kind of penetration whieh often 
wives her books a value which it is not easy 
to analyze, but which, in a complex case 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Author of ‘‘ Makers of Venice,” ‘‘ Makers 
of Florence,” etc. 


The Makers of Modern Rome 
IN FOUR BOOKS. 
I, Honourable Women Not a Few. 
If. The Popes Who Made the Papacy. 
III, Lo Popolo; and the Tribune of the 
People. 
IV. The Popes Who Made the City. 


By MRs. OLIPHANT. With numerous illustrations 
by han pd PENNE: L and HENRY P. RIVIERE, 
engraved on Wood by OCTAVE LAcOUR. 12mo, 
ce. wilt, $3.0. (U siform with * The Makers of 


*,* a 
gaper-renaitre 


NEW BOOK BY GRACE KING. 


NEW ORLEANS : 
The Place and the People. 


By GRACE KING, Author 3 Mons.eur Motte,” 
“Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,” etc. Profusely ilius- 
pretest by FRANCES E. JONES, Crown, 8vo, cloth, 


“A Book About Fans. 


Tae, panery of Fans and Fan-Painting. By tsa 

With a Chapter on Fan-Collecting. By 
Many “CADWALADER-JONES. lilustrated” with 
numerous reproductions of Antique and Modern 
Fans, taken from the Originals and Photographs 
loaned by private owners; al-o numerous head 
and tail pieces. and some Illustrations in the 
text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, $2.50. 


*,* LARGE PAPER EDITION. Limited to ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, printed on 
hand-made paver, with the Iliustrations printed by 
Edward Bierstadt. 8vo, ornamental buckram, gilt 
top, $6. net. 


The Letters of Matthew Arnold. 


1848-1888, a? and arranged by GEORGE W. E. 
RUSSELL. 2 vols., 12mo cloth, $3.0u. Uniform 
with Matthew Arnold’s works. 


per go 


, caaateee to 100 copies. 
cloth, $8.00. 





“ These two volumes constitute, from the int of 
view of literature, the most important publications 
of the season—or, for that matter, of several seasons. 

“a man of letters of such distinction belongs, how- 
ever, tothe world which he has stirred, stung. or 
charmed, and some personal account was needed. 
That account is furn'shed by these letters, written 
largely to those who stood nearest him, and covering 
the whole period of his active life. In these entirely 
informal accounts of himself addressed to his mother, 
his wife, bis sisters, his children, and to a few inti- 
mate friends, the nature, spirit, aims, and methods 
of the man are entirely revealed. No man was ever 
more simple and sincere. The letters are so entirely 
in accord with the published works that they torm a 
connecting link to bind them together, and they also 
supply the Key tothem. As biography, these letters 
are of great and lasting interest; as literature, they 
will take their place besiae ‘( ulture ani Anarchy’ 
and * Essays in Criticisin.’ ’—The Outlook. 


John La Farge’s Lectures on Art. 


Considerations on Painting. 


Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York... By -_— LA FARGE, Square 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.2 


The Marvellous Adventures of Sir 
John Maundevile, Kt. 


Being His Voyage and Travel, which treateth of the 
Vay to Jerusalem and of the Marvels of Ind, with 
Other [Islands and Countries. Edited and_pro- 
tusely illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD. With 
a Preface by JouN CAMERON GRANT. With 130 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $2..0. 





F. MARION ' RAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


Casa Braccio. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. sore of “Saracines- 
“Ka 


ca,” “Sant’ Dario,’ arine Lauderdale,’ 
etc. With 13 full page tnd ol from draw- 
ings by CASTAIGNE. 2 vols., 12mo, buckram, in a 
box, #200. Uniform with “The Kaistons.” 


“Mr. Crawford has won success in two different 
flelds of fiction. In this, his present work, he com- 
bines these flelds, and winsa greater success than 
ever. There is little question that ‘Casa Braccio’ 
will prove to be the great novel of the year.’’—Adver- 
those, Boston 

From all f ints of view ‘Casa Braccio’ is the most 
artistically finished, dramatic, and powerful work 
Mr. Crawford has produced.’’— World, New York 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“MR. SMITH,” ETC. 


Frederick. 


By L. B. WALFoR?P, author of “Baby's Grand- 
mother,” “The Mischief of Monica,” ete. tmo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Brown Ambassador. 


A Story of Three Days’ Moon. 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


Banbury Cross Series of Children’s Folk- 
lore and Other Stories. 
Edited by GRACE Ruys, I6mo. Bound in green and 
red sateen, each {0 cents. 
Vol. I. Jack the Giant Killer, and Beauty 
and the Beast. 


* Il. The Steeping Beauty, and Dick 
Whittington. 


“ IIL The History of Cinderella. 


“ IV. The House that Jack Built, and 
Other Nursery Rhymes. 


- Vv. Little Red Riding Heed, and Tom 
Thumb. 


“ Vi. Puss in Boots, and Blue Beard. 
VIL. Banbary Cross, and Other Nursery 
Rhymes. 
“ VILL. Fireside Stories. 
“ IX. Aladdin and the Wonderfal Lamp. 
™ X. Tom Hickathrifce and Fairy Gifts, 
“ XL. Ali Babi and the Forty Thieves. 
XII[. AZsop’s Fables. 


The set, 12 vols., in handsome satin-covered box, $6.50. 





[#” MACMILLAN & CO.’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of their New Books, suitable for CHRISTMAS 
and NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS, is now ready and will 
be sent FREE to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Handsome Holiday Books 


The Abbey. Shakespeare 


The Comedies of William Shakespeare. With 141 
Drawings by EDWIN A. ABBEY, Reproduced by 
Photogravure. Four Volumes. Large &vo, Half 
Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops, $30.00. Net, 
(In a Bor.) 


“ Asan illustrated work it is the richest and most 
“ee fa has yet come from the American press.” 
—sN. . Sun, 


“In four volumes so quietly rich and simple in 
the excellence of their make as to cause the book- 
lover’s hands to tremble as the leaves are turned. 

Fittingly enshrined with all the art that 
modern bookmaking can command.”—N. ¥. Mail 
and Express. 


“No handsomer publication of Shakespeare's 
works could be desired by the t’s most ardent ad- 
mirer, and no bibliophile souk ask for more elegant 
or luxurious examples of all that is skillful and at- 
tractive in his favorite art than these superb vol- 
umes afford.” —Phila. Telegraph. 


“The finest illustrated book of the year thu: far, 
and one of the very finest of recent years.’’— Boston 
Advertiser. 


“Of a type never before approached, methinks, | in 
wondrous excellence of concept and elaboration. 
Chicago Interior. 


“These four tasteful volumes will be highly treas- 
ured by thove who look for the most beautiful pro- 
auctions of the bookmaking art.’"— Boston Journal. 


Our Edible Toadstools and 
Mushrooms 


and How to Distinguish Them. A Selection of 
Thirty Native Food Varieties Easily Recogniza- 
ble by their Marked Individualities, with Simple 
Rules for the Identification of Poisonous Species. 
By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. With Thirty 
Colored Plates, and Fifty-seven other Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
“Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $7.50. (Ina Boz.) 
“The work is the most complete of its kind yet 
published. From the introuction to the index it is 


complete, and yet so well told is the story that it may 
be understooa by any reader.’’— Boston Journal. 


“Mr. Gibson writes in his well-known striking and 
charming style. e has succeeded in preparing 
a safe and, we think. a woctal guide.”’— Nation, N. Y. 


“The book makes very delightful reading. . 
Mr. Gibson’s talk is simple and fascinating—the talk 
of a genuine lover of nature, a talk of a man who 
has lived in tne open air.”—N. Y. Herald. 


From the Black Sea 


Through Persia and India. Written and Jliustrated 
by EDWIN LORD:>WEEKs. With Photogravure 


Portrait. Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3.50. 
“The book is very handsomely published 


and a choicer thing of its kind is not on the book 
market.’’—Interior, Chicago. 


“It is not_too much to call it the book of travel of 
the year.”—Boston Advertiser. 


Stops of Various Quills 


Poems. By W.D. Howells. With Illustrations by 
HOWARD PYLE. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


Limited Edition of Fifty Copies on Handmade 
Paper, signed by Mr. HOWELLS and Mr. PYLE, 
with the Text Illustrations in Sepia (the full-page 
illustrations are Japan proofs in black), 4to, 
printea on hand-made paper, Deckel Edges, Half 
Cloth, Gilt Top, $15.00. (In a Boz.) 


“Each poem contains a thought which is pressing 
for utterance. and with direct and straightforward 
words it comes forth. The thought in nearly every 
instance is a flash of light into the depths of the hu- 
man heart, or else it 1s a sword piercing the con- 
sciousness with poignant agony.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Mr. Howells has given us here a remarkable book, 
as we have said. and one which we would sel«ct as 
an infallible touchstone of the poetic knowledge or 
ignorance of its readers. If they are enamoured of 
perfect technique, it may not please them ; but if they 
know what poetry is, apart from its technique, they 
will be profoundly Seacned by it, and will return toit 
again and again.’ . Mail and Express. 


Notes in Japan 


Written and Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges ard 
Gilt Top, $3.00. 


*fhave followed him with delight, for he gives me 
a better idea of the wonderful country than I have 
— a to obtain from any other writer.”—N. Y. 

era 


“ The story of the artist’s sojourn among cy pi 
esting people who have lately occupied so large 
share of the world’s attention is admirably well fold. 
and the book may fairly be accounted one of the 
— attractive of the season.’’—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


Dixie 
Or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. By JULIAN 
RALP#, Author of “* People We Pass,” “On Cana- 


da’s Frontier, “*Our Great West,” etc. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


“An entavesting ond and soot as well as an attractive 
volume. . Iph is an experienced corre- 
spondent. who miet right —— with care- 
fully digested information, and thus his book bas 
value as a fresh recora of actual social and business 
—, as well as ina literary way.”—Philadel- 
Pr 


Pony Tracks 


Written and [llustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
8vo, Cloth, Orpamental, $3.00. 


cman ney shows himself here an artist in words 
as he has iong been recognized to be with the pencil. 
His dencrtptions. like his pictures, represent the es- 
— of things in a realistic way.”—N. Y. Evening 


“Every page of ‘Pony Tracks’ is delightful; the 
matter is vigorous, the manner manly and terse, and 
we know of few books on outdoor life and adventure 
sv entirely enjeyable from beginning to end as this 
one, for which we owe Mr. Remington most hearty 
thanks.”—Literary World, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, N. Y. 
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Holiday Publications 


Messrs. COPELAND & DAY. 


ARABELLA AND ARAMINTA STO. 


RIES. By GERTRUDE SMITH. With 
an Introduction in Verse by Mary E. 
Wilkins and Fifteen Full-page Pictures 
by Ethel Reed. Large square octavo, 
with ornamental cover and end papers, 
$2.00. 

The most astonishing book of children’s nonsense 
which has been thought of since Edward Lee brought 
out his charming volume twenty years ago. 
MEADOW GRASS. By ALICE Browy, 

Tales of New England Life. Cloth, 8vo. 
$1.50. Third Thousand. 

“* Meadow-Grass’ has started well on its way, and 
Mary Wil*ins is the first to say that in telling of New 
England stories Alice Brown is an artist pure.”— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


“The simple villagers are pictured with a graphic 
skill that is not excelled by any contemporary writer 
of New England tales. In pathos ana in bumor Miss 
Brown is equally successful. The story of Heman 
Blaisdell’s persecution and his deliverance, and that 
of old Lady Lamson’s holiday, are as good as many 
of Miss Jewett’s. The last is worthy of comparison 
with *The Passing of Sister Bassett.’’’—New York 
Times. 

“It is a pleasure to find in these simple tales the 
evidence of kindly interestsand a very sympathetic 
rendering of the lives of our country people.’’—The 
Springfield Republican, 

JACQUES DAMOUR. By EMILE ZoLa. 
Six Stories translated by William Fos- 
ter Apthorp. Cloth, $1.25. 

*** Jacques Damour’ is one of the strongest of Zola’s 


tales, and it is not unlikely that A. his_short pes 
he will best be remembered.’’— Boston Journa 


GARRISON TALES FROM TONQUIN. 
By JAMES O'NEILL. Stamped Oriental 
paper cover, manufactured for this 
book. Octavo, $1.25. Thirty-five copies 
on China paper, $3.00. 


MOODY’S LODGING HOUSE, AND 
OTHER TENEMENT TALES. By 
ALVAN F. SANBORN. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25. 


LOV ERS’-SAINT-RUTH’S, AND 
THREE OTHER TALES. _ By 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. Cloth, octavo, 
$1.00. Thirty-five copies on China paper, 
$3.00. 


These stories will be Miss Guiney’s first fiction. 


APPLES OF ISTAKHAR. By WIL- 
LIAM LINDSEY. With acover designed 
by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. 


Square octavo, $150. Fifty copies on 
Dutch bandmade paper, $3.00. 


LYRICS OF EARTH. By ARCHIBALD 
LAMPMAN. With a cover designed by 
Will H. Bradley. Octavo, $1.25. 


THE HILLS OF SONG. By CLInToNn 
SCOLLARD. With cover designed by 
Ethel Reed. Octavo, $1 25. Fifty copies 
on Arnold handmade paper, $3.00. 


THE MAGIC HOUSE, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By DuncAN C. Scott. Oc- 
tavo, $1.25. 

POEMS. By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
Octavo, $2 25. 

POEMS. By ALICE MEYNELL. Octavo, 
$1 50. 

SISTER SONGS. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
Companion volume to ‘ Poems.” 


Square octavo, green buckram, $1.50. 


OATEN STOP SERIES. Octavo, 75 
cents each. Thirty-five copies of each 
on Dutch handmade paper, $2.00. 


I, DUMB IN JUNE. 
TON. 


II. A DORIC REED. 
COCKE. 


ESTHER: A Young Man’s Tragedy, to- 
gether with the Love Sonnets of Pro- 
teus. By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
With borders and initials by Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue. Five hundred 
copies printed on Dutch handmade 
paper. Square octavo, $350. Fifty 
copies on English XVII century paper, 
with rubricated initials, $6.00. 

This will be the second in the series of 
which the ‘House of Life” by Rossetti 
was first. 


POEMS. By Joun B. Tass. With cover 
and title-page designed by George Ed- 
ward Barton. Second edition. Small 
square octavo, green cloth and gold, 
$1.00; fifty copies on English hand- 
made paper, $3.00. 


COPELAND & DAY, 


692 Cornhill, Boston, 


By RICHARD BvrR- 


By ZITTELLA 
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A rchitectu re most exact and most re 
book is unique in sco) 
In Italy, Greece and the cution. The wealth of tllustra- 
Levant tion not only illuminates the 
4 Edited by text, but decorates it -o effect- 


This edition, 
and England. 


Art of 


they cause. 


A Book of 
Profitable 


history-laden 





Cyclopedia of 


W. P. P Longfellow 


lim'ted to 506 
Numbered © - for America 


By Robert Grant 


Little Rivers 


By Henry Van Dyke 


Constantinople, by F. Marion Crawford 


“Mr. Crawford takes his resders on a 
through the great city, and poiats out all the beiuties and the 
The superb illustrations 
’— Boston Herald. 


edifice~ 
admirably complete a delightful study.’ 


Mr. Page’s 
Unc’ Edinburg 


A Plantation Echo 


: HANDSOME NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Suitable for 








Correggio. His Life, His Friends, and His Time 


One of the most important art works of the day. The author, 
Dr. Corrado Ricci, is the Curator of the Museum of Parma, and, 
by virtue of the many years’ stud 
and the facilitiesgranted him by tie Italian Government, stands 
as the first livi 
material is varie 


ng authority on the subject. 


bs 


Living 


The Bachelor’s Christmas and Other Stories 
by Robert Grant 


“One of the handsomest volumes of the year 
cheerful, original, witty, and kindly satirical 
P entertaining. clear, ~~ more than satisfactory in the afterglow 

—Boston Times 


leasure and amusement for those who follow the 
Essays in author through t ese delightful r 
ages in his sum - r 
Idleness ae The book is beautifully Profusely Illustrated. 
illustrated.”—N. Y. Observer. 12mo, $2.00. 


on the way. 


“It is one of the best of Page’s stories, and has the true flavor ‘ 
of the plantation, and is brought out in a style uniform with 
‘Marse Chan,’ ‘Meh L 
nandso Itisa very dainty end 

some specimen of book- 
making. ’— Brook! 

“The illustrations are strik- 
.’— Boston Adver- 


ingly good.’ 
tiser. 


ee ee ee > 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


This elaborate and exhaustive work is the fruit of years of 
careful preparation. 


many hundreds of architectural monuments described, an 


he has devoted to Corregzio 


and rich, forming of the volume a sumptuous 
work, uniform in style with the handsome “ Life of Rembrandt,” 
by Michel, issued two years ago. 


The 


“It treats of the Income, the Dwelling, Education, Occupa- 
the Summer 
. These are practical prob- 
fe ems,and Robert Grant deals 
with them with his character- D. Gibson, 
istic wit and fancy. 
trations add to the attractive- 
ness of avery handsome book.” 
— Boston Advertiser. 


“The idleness was indeed profitable which has provided such a 
store of restful 


leasure excursion 


Holiday Gifts 5 


No pains have been spared to obtain the 
recently determined data Ce gee | = 
iy 

and exe- 





With 12 full-page 
Photogravure Plates, aud 
over 250 Text Illustrations. 
4to, decorated parchment 

binding, 
$25.00 net. r 





With 16 full-page 
Photogravure Plates and 
nearly 200 ‘ 
Text Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. $12.00 net. 


The illustrative 


Problem, 





With a: Illustrations by 

he illus- B. W Clinedinst, 

and W. H Hyde. 
12mo, $2.50. 








._ Mr. Grant is | With 21 full-page Illustration® 
His stories are | by C D. Gibson, Irving R 
Wiles, A B. Wenzell, and C 
Gate. 12mo, $1.50. 








Illustrated by 
Edwin L. Weeks. 
Square 12mo, $1.50. 


ady,’ and 





Illustrated by 
B. W Clinedinst. 
Small folio, $1.50. 


Eagle. 
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likes best, 





to conviction of right. 


The Temptation of 
Katharine Gray. 


By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 
. 
General Secretary International Order | 


of The King’s Daughtets and Sons. 


.. $1.50... 


Sot ; 


MRS. DICKINSON says of this book: 

“I have tried to show the slow, subtle de- 
terioration and the inward wreck and failure | 
that came toa life that ought to have been 
a grand success,and came through the lack of : 
old-fashioned honest principle and adherence 


If it strengthens any 


soul that is tempted to do the thing that it 
instead of the thing that is out- J 
and-out right to do, I shall be well repaid.” 


% KH 
A. J. ROWLAND, 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
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LINEN 
TYPE 
WRITING 


‘PAPERS. 


Made of selected linen 
rags, Plate finished, in- 
suring perfect copies. 
For manifolding un- 
equalled. To Railway 
= Insurance Compan- 
ies, Manufacturers, Mer- 
chants, and Bankers, we 
recommend this brand. 


&#” Ask for our Papers. 


Mills at FAIRFI 








Fairfield Paper Company, 


Makers of Bond, Ledger, 
+ and Linen Papers. 


ELD, MASS. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 


82,672 MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT OUR PRICE. 


138,672 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, &c., 


AT YOUR PRICE. 


125,876 MAGNIFICENT JUVENILES, 


AT ANY PRICE. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers St., - - New York. 
Three Doors from Broadway, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 





In the “International Series of Public Men of To- 
day.” Edited by S. H. JEYES. 


JUST READY. 


The German Emperor William II. 


By CHARLES LOWE, author of “The Life of Prince 
Bismarck.” 
With portraits. 12mo, cloth, 1.25. 


M. Stambuloff. 


By A. HULME BEAMAN. 
traits. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“This admirable biography . well worthy of 
a place in the admirable series to which it belongs.”’ 
—N. Y. Times 


ALREADY 


With six full-page Por- 


ISSUED. 


The Ameer. 


By STEPHEN WHEELER, F.R.G.S. 12mo, $1.25. 


Li Hung Chang. 


By Professor ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, author of “ Soci- 
ety in China.” 12mo, $1.25, 


“This series tells of the men of affairs who do the 
work of the world.”—Spirit of the Tums. 


*,* Concise and Popular Biographies of the Men Who 
Are Making History. 


The Spirit of Cookery. 


A Popular Treatise on the History, Science, Practice, 
and Ethical and Medical Import of Culinary Art. 
With a Dictionary of Culinary Terms. By J. L. 
W. TavupicauM, M.D., F.R.C.P., London. Inone 
volume, 12mo, cloth, 728 pages, $2.25. 

“This is more than a cook book, for it not only 
teaches the best methods of cooking, but gives the 
reasons therefor. It is practical historical, scientific 


and ethical, and abounds in scientific facts of great 
value.”’— Daily Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 





By the Editor of ** The Nineteenth Century.” 


The Legends of King Arthur and His 
Knights of the Round Table. 


Eighth Edition. In square 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,*Asimple prose version of Sir Thomas Malory, 
as printed by Caxton, with additions from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, etc., arranged into a more or less consec- 
utive story by James Knowles. 

“Precisely what it professes to be; an abridgment, 
in a clear and popular style, of Malory’ 's * Morte 
d’Arthur,’ with & few additions and some changes in 
arrangement ’ ’—The Nation, New York. 





Just ready. By the author of “ Quiet Stories from 
an Old Woman’s Garden.” (Alison McLean.) 


Paul Heriot’s Pictures. 


A new collection of short stories by this charming 
writer. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* Refined and gentle, this volume of stories isad- 
mirably adapted for reading aloud to the sick, for 
sewing circles, etc., etc. 


Chess Novelties 


And their latest developments, with comparisons of 
chess openings of the past century and the present 
not dealt with in existing works. By H. E. Birb. 
With diagrams. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A New and Revised Edition of 


Whist, or Bumblepuppy. 


By “ PEMBRIDGE,” 12mo, gilt edges, $1.00. 


“The best player in the world may gain from his 
observations, and a mediocre player can scarcely 
find a better counsellor.”’— Review. 


A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By the author of “ The Hispaniola Plate.” 


The Desert Ship. 


A Story of Adventure by Sea and Land. By JOHN 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. Illustrated by Hume 
Nisbet, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The scene is the Great Colorado Desert, which, local 
tradition says, was once a sea opening from the Gulf 
of Calitornia. It is likewise believed that in the mid- 
dle of the Great Desert (once the Vermilion sea) 
there is stranded a Spanish galleon laden with treas- 
ures. Incited byan English sea captain’s description 
of this wonder of the New World, which he claims to 
have seen, Philip Brage sails from Bristol in quest of 
the El Fernando Rey, or * The Desert Ship.” 


The above Phe'sent, pox are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
the publishers, 


F. WARNE & COMPANY, 


3 Cooper Union, New York. 


A New Help for 
Superintendents 
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The Westminster 
with Sabbath-School Blackboard 


a Manual 
The Superintendent’s Assistant 
Price, 75 cents a quarter ; $3 a year. Size, 4by 3 feet, 
a sheet for each Sunday. Send for asample 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Superintendent 


Presbyterian Board 1334 Chestnut Street 
of Publication and 
Babbath-School 
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G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS. 


New York and London. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. The Buckthorne 
Edition, uniform in general style with the 
Holiday Editions of “The Alhambra,” 
* Granada.” “ Knickerbocker,” and ** Sketch- 
Book. ™ Printed from new type. with artistic. 
ally designed borders by George Wharton 
Edwards, and 25 illustrations from designs 

a. Rackham, Allan Barraud, F. 8. 
Church, George Wharton Edwards, Henry 
Sandham, Frederick Dielman, and others. 
Two volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, $6.00; three- 
quarters levant, $12.00 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 


By Captain MARRYAT. Malta Edition. With 
16 fu'l-page illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum. 
8vo, 


THE ELIA SERIES. 


A Selection of Famous Books, offered as 
specimens of the best literature and of artist- 
ic typography and bookmaking. Printed 
on deckel-edge paper, bound in full ooze calf 
with gilt tops, 16mo (644x4% inches), each vol- 
ume (in box), $2.25. 

*,* There are three different colors of binding, 

dark green, garnet, and umber. 

First Group: The Essays of Elia. 2 vols.— 
The Discourses of Epictetus.—_Sesame 
and Lilies.—Autobiography of Franklin. 
—Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 


FLY-LEAVES SERIES. 


Printed in dainty style on deckel-edge pa- 
per, full rough ooze calf, circuit edges, 16mo, 
each in box, $1.75. 

1. Verses and y- -Leaves. By Charles Stuart 
Calverley.—2. Novels by. _ minent Hands. 
By Wm. M. T hac keray. The Echo Club. 
By Bayard Taylor. W ith a Prologue by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 


LOVE POEMS OF THREE 
CENTURIES. 


1590-1890. Compiled by Jessiz F. O’Don- 
NELL. 
Volume I.—English, Scottish, Irish. Volume 


Il.—Americ —_ 
in boxes, $2.5( 


A new edition of this popular work in stitable 
covers for the Holidays. The two volumes are at- 
tractively put up in a box and will recommend them- 
selves for a holiday gift. 


New Edition. 2 vols., 16mo, 


AMERICAN WAR BALLADS 


Edited by GzorGk CARY EGGLEston. Com- 
peeing a selection of the most noteworthy 
allad poetry produced during the Colonial 
Period, the Indian Wars, the Revolution, the 
War of 1812- 1814, the Mexican War, and the 
Civil War. Fully illustrated from original 
designs. New edition, two volumes in one, 
12mo, $2.50. 


CONFUCIUS. 


The Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius. 
Quotations from the Chinese Classics for 
Each Day in the Year. Compiled by Fors- 
TER H, JENNINGS. With Pretace by Hon. 
Pom Kwang Soh, Minister of Justice to His 
Majesty, the King of Korea. 16mo, $1.00. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 


To the Homes of Good Men and Great. By 
ELBERT HUBBARD, Illustrated with twelve 
portraits, some of which are in photograv- 
ure. 16mo, _ d on deckel-edge paper, 
gilt tops, $1.7: 


SKETCHES FROM CON- 
CORD AND APPLEDORE 


Being Literary Essays. By FRANK PRESTON 
STEARNS, author of **The Life of Tintoret- 
to,” etc.—Concord Thirty Years Ago—Emer- 
son — Hawthorne — Whittier—The Alcotts — 
Celia Thaxter—Wasson— Wendell Phillips, 
etc. 8vo, cloth.with many illustrations. $2.00: 


ISRAEL AMONG THE 
NATIONS. 


A Study of the Jewsand Antisemitism. B 
ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. Translate 
by Francis Hellman. Authorized edition 
for the United States and Europe. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


THE MIDSUMMER OF 
ITALIAN ART. 


Containing an examination of the works of 
Fra Angelico, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Kaphael, and Correggio. By FRANK 
PRESTON STEARNS, author of ** The Life of 
Tintoretto,” etc. $2.25. 


OLD DIARY LEAVES. 


The True Story of the Theosophical Society. 
By HENRY STEELE OrcoTt, Founder and 
President of the Society. Llustrated, 8vo, 
cloth, $2.0. 


GREAT MEN’S SONS. 


A Book for Boys. By ELBRIDGES. BROOKS, 
author of “* Historic Boys,” “ Historic Girls,” 
etc. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $1.5 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: The Sons of Socrates, Alex- 
ander, Cicero, Mahomet, Charlemagne, William the 
Conqueror, Columbus, Cromwell, and Napoleon. 














*,* Holiday No.of Notes on New Books, a quar- 
terly bulletin, prospectuses of the Heroes and 
Stories of the Nation Series, sent on application. 
Putnam’s Portrait Catalogue mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers 


Of New England, and their Puritan Successors. By 
Joun Brown, D.D.. author of “John Bunyan, 
His Life, Times. and Work.” Introduction by 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, Editor of The Congregational- 
ist. Third Edition. lilustrated. Svo, cloth, $2.50. 

“An admirable and much-needed book, scholarly, 
accurate, temperate, and extremely interesting.’’— 

John Fiske. 

“Highly attractive.”—The Independent. 


Persian Life and Customs 


With incidents of residence and Travel in the Land 
of the Lion and the Sun. By the Rev. S.G WIL- 
SON, M.A., for fifteen years a missionary in Persia. 
Well indexed. With map and other illustrations. 
&vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Successward. 


A Young Man’s Book for Young Men. 
W. Box, Editor of The Ladies’ Home 
i6mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“We cordially commend 
men, and to all who are interestea in the welfare of 
young mena.”—Christian Work. 


The Shepherd Psalm. 


A new holiday edition of Rev. F. B. MEYER’s famous 
work. With illustratious on every page by Mary 
A. Lathbury. I2mo, richly ornamented cloth 
covers, boxed, $1.25. 


By EDWARD 
Journal, 


this volume to young 


A devotional exposition of the 23d psalm, printed in 
two colors. 


Gifts for the Day. 


Comprising Rose Porter’s popular year-books, A 


Gifc eof Love (Morning Hour),and A Gift of 


Peace (Evening Hour), in special new uniform 
bindings of polished buckram, embossed with 
new dies. 2 volumes, long 18mo, boxed, #2 50. 


Postpaid on receipt of price. 





The Island, its People and Missions. 
MACKAY, D.D., for twenty-three years a missionary 
in Formosa. Well indexed. With many illustrations 
from photographs by the author, and several maps, 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

As a description of the inhabitants, physical features, and re- 
sources of Formosa, this book must stand alone as the only reliable 
work on the subject; asa record of mission work it must be classed 
with the Autobiography of John G. Paton. 

“ Will take rank alongside of anything which this century of Mis- 
sions has produced. 
denial, for persistent holding on in the face of obstacles and opposi- 
tion, it is not surpassed,”’—A. T. Pierson, D.D. 








By Rev. G. L. 


For bold, brave achievement, for heroic self- 


Rambles in Japan 


3y Rev. CANON H.B.TRISTRAM, D.D. Index. With 
6) iijlustrations by FE. Wnhymper, and a map. 
Large 8vo, cl. th, $2.00. 

“A delightful book by a competent author, who, as 
a naturalist, writes well of the country, while asa 
Christian and a humanitarian, he writes with sym- 
pathy of the new institutions of new Japan.”’—The 
Independent. 


“Canon Tristram always writes pleasantly, fresh- 
ly and intelligently; and he has a ve‘eran natvural- 
ist’s eye for the tora ana fauna of the land of the 
Rising Sun. . - He did a good deal of traveling, 
and had an excellent guide and interpreter in nis 
daughter, who has spent several years at mission 
work in the country.”’—The British Weekly. 


The Diary of a Japanese 
Convert 


Ry KANZO UCHIMURA. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Written in Erglish by a native Japanese. Seea 
two-column review in THE INDEPENDENT of Novem- 
ber 4th. 


The Soul Winner 


How to Bring Sinners to the Saviour. By C. H. 
SPURGEON. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 
Planned and prepared, and was to have been is- 
sued, betore his death, but was delayed by his last 
illness, 


Notes from My Bible: 


Genesis to Revelation. By D. L.Moopy. Be- 
ing marginal notes, comments, illustrations, etc., 
copied from Mr. Moody’s Bible. 12mo,cloth, $1.00, 


Pi 
An accumulation of concise, helpful, and suggest- 
ive notes probably without a parallel. 


David: 


Shepherd, Psalmist, King. By 
MEYER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A new volume of Old Testament Heroes. 


the Rev. F. B. 


New illustrated Holiday Catalogue free on application. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 
NEW YORK: 1l2 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. TORONTO: 140-142 Yonge St. 


Constantinople 


By EpwIn A. GROSVENOR, with an in- 
troduction by General Lew. Wallace, 
and two hundred and fifty illustrations 
of important places, rulers, and noted 
people of Ancient Constantinople. 2 vols. 
Koyal Cloth. Gilt $10.00, 


Half morocco, $14.00. 


8vo. top. 


*¢ There could hardly be a more propi- 
tious time than just now fur the appear- 
ance of the great work ** Constuntinople,”’ 
It isnv exaggeration to say that it is the 
most important popular treatise on Con- 
stantinople trom the historical and ar- 
cheological point of view, that has yetap- 
peared in English, and coming as it does 


atatime when the tate vi the capital of 


the Kast is hanging in the balance,« can 
hardly tail of being one of the books otf 
the year. ‘ 

¢* ‘ghere has long been a need of just 
such a work. And there are few indeed 
so thoroughly equipped tor preparing 
such a work as Prof, Grosvenor, who was 
for years protessor of history in Kobert 
College, the excellent American institu- 
tion on the Bosphorus, ‘The present book 
is the rich harvest of many a day spent in 
exploring fortifications, prisons, tumuli 
and the other unrivaled antiquities of the 
ancient Byzantium. ‘The documents tor 
the work were got together during these 
researches, and tested on the ground, and 
an immense collection of tne choicest 
photographs was gathered for the enrich- 
ment of its pages, so that aiter tnishing 
the book the reader has almost the sens 


sation of having himself visited the 
places described.’’—springficld Kepub 
ticun. 


At all Bookstores or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 





sp pseninitisanininiinaiiiamiasncs 
ROMANS CHOISIS:—A ser ies of FRENCH 
BUOKs, pure, of high literary value anu representa- 
tive of the authors; printed in large type on good 
paper. Price, cioth, So cents; paper, 60 ceuts. 

Neo. I—DUSIA, by Mme. renry Greville, 214 pages. 

eo. 2—L’A GiB CONSTANTIN, by Ludovic 

Halévy. 1% pages. a 

Complete catalogue on applicaton. For sale by all 
booksellers, Or pusipaid on receipt of price by the 
publisners, 


William R. Jenkins, 


851 & 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St ), Sew York. 


MEN OR 


EN OR. Can Make $40 a Week 


from now till atter Christmas, taking orders for the 
pew cuild’s Bibie, “Sacred Pictures and Their Teach- 








ings.” 4 beautiful engravings. 2 pages of vilcol- 
ored plates. >pecial holiday inducements. xcla- 
sive Lerrito books on credit, Freights paid. Guild 


agent. Postal — $250 — an 
from us. K set, paid, tor 5 areas 
Seystsne Pub, Co. 8un and Locust Bus. Phila., Pa. 





APPLETONS’ ' 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


A new form and new features added—all the old 
excellences retained. 





Increased attention to be given to Economic Subjec's 
and other Scientific Questions of the Day. 
DECEMBER, 


As the leading feature of the current volume, a series 
of papers has been secured from the Hon. DAVID A. 
WELLS on Principles of Taxation. His intro- 
auction, already published, is follswed in thisnumber 
by the first chapter of his main discussion, dealing 
with The Comparatively Recent Tax Expe- 
riences of the Federal Goveroment of the 
United States, the inner workings of which Mr. 
Wells has had the best of opportunities for observing 
and analyzing. 


HERBERT SPENCER continues his series on Profes- 
sional Institutions by tracing the evolution of the 
Teacher trom the priest, throwing much light upon 
the clerical control of secular education, which per- 
sists especially in England to-uay. 


A seasonable article in this number is The Anate 
omy of Speed Skating, by Dr. R. TAIT MCKENZIE, 
giving the physical measurements and general build 
of several champion skaters, and illustrated with 
pictures of the men both in costume and unuraped. 


Under the title Sir John Lubbock and the 
Religion of Savages appears a criticism of the 
disuiuguished scientist by the DEAN OF MONTREAL, 
in which Lubbock is accusea of selecting qaotations 
unfairly,and of ignoring recent researches in support 
of his assertion that “almost all the savage races” 
are ‘entirely without a religion.” 


Prof. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT presents New Fvie- 
dence of Glacial Man in Ohio, which consists 
in the finding of a stone implement in glacial gravel 
near Steubeuville. The article is fully illustrated. 

The other contents of thisnumber consist of origi- 
nal articlesand special translations on STUDIES OF 
CHIL HOOD; SUGGESTIBILITY, AUTOM ATISM, AND 
KINDRED PHENOMENA; PROF. FORBES ON “HaR- 
NESSING NIAGARA”; HEALTH EXPERIMENTS IN 
THE FRENCH ARMY; PREHISTORIC ENGINEERING 
AT LAKE CoPAIS (illustrated); AMONG THE CANNI- 
BAL ISLANDS; MIRACLES IN FRENCH CANADA: 
HAS IMMIGRATION INCREASED POPULATION? IN- 
SECTS’ FG@Gs (illustrated); SKETCH OF DAVID DALE 
OWEN (with Portrait); WHY THE SEA IS SALT (with 
Map); A NATURAL PAPER MILL. 
CORRESPONDENCE; EDITOR'S TABLE; SCIENTIFIC 

LITERATURE; FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE. 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


NEW YORK: D. APPLETON & CO. 


pox. {KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH 
LONDON: (  PRUBNER & CO.. Ltd.” 





ST. JOHN THE BELOVED, 
QUIET RESTING PLACES, 
HE CARETH FOR THEE, 


and fifty other Choice Booklets in Christmas covers 
26 cents each; 5 assorted, $1.W. Poctical Boos marks, 
satin ribbon, great variety colors and subjects, :v 
cents each; 4for $1.00. Hand-painted Bookmarks, 50 
cents each; 5 for $2.10. Satin noers, 50 cents each ; 
Catalogue 


rs, 
: for $2.10. Post-paid on receipt of price, 
ree. 


IBBOTSON BROS., Richfeld Springs, N.Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


REVELL’S NEW BOOKS 


From Far Formosa 





NOW READY, 


THE BOY IN GREY, 
and Other Stories. 


Being the Twelfth and Concluding Volume of the 


New, Authorized and Only Complete Edi- 
tion of the Works of 


HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 

N composed in t specially cast, well printed 
oS Gaper. and aoetlp ana handsomely bound. 
With frontispieces by well-known artists. Crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, per vol., #1.25. Also (in sets of 12 
vols. only, in these bindings), cloth elegant. with gilt 
tops, xed, $16.50, and in handsome three-quarter 
morocco, with gilt tops, boxed, $52.40. 


The other volumes are: 1.—The Recollections of 
Geotfry Hamlyn, 2—Ravenshoe. %.—The Hillyars 
and Burtons. 4.—Silcote of Silcotes, 5.—Stretton. 
6.—Austin Elliot and the Harveys. 7.—Madlle. Ma- 
thilde. 8.—Old Margaret, and Other Stories. ¥.—Val- 
entin, and Number Seventeen. 10.—Oakshott Castle 
and the Grange Garden. 11.—Keginald Hetherege, 
and Leighton Court. oe 


“They rank among the best works of English fic- 
tion.”’"— Boston Transcript. 


“To Mr. Clement Shorter and to the publishers the 
unreserved thanks of the public are warmly due. 
There can be no finer mission from the world of fic- 
tion to the world of fact than the putting forth of 
these ennobling novels afresh ana in a fitting form. 
—The Daily Chronicle. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers, or sent, carriage 
paid, upon receipt of prjce, by the Publishers, 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Ltd. 


15 E, 12th Street, New York. 
LONDON. MELROURNR. 


Ruskin’s Works 


Limited Edition. 





Anew and uniform edition of the works 
of this, the greatest of all writers on Na- 
ture, Art and Architecture. 

This edition has been carefully compiled 
and arranged and is thoroughly and 
artistically illustrated, containing all 
the plates which appear in the original 
English edition, a large part of which are 
from drawings by Ruskin, together with 
colored plates, photogravures and tinted 
platcs made expressly for this edition. 

The full page plates are printed on Im- 
perial Japan paper. The type is 
large and set in a fine open page. The 
paper is heavy coated and plated, and 
of finest quality. The binding is half 
leather. gilt tops, uncut edges. The edi- 
tion is limited to 750 numbered copies, and 
the set will be complete in 26 octavo vol- 
umes, issued at the rate of about 2 vol- 
umes per month, 

The price is fixed at $3.50 per vol- 
ume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, show- 
ing type, pages and paper, with sample 
illustration, sent on application. 





BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


$1 Beet Oth treet, Wow Werk. 
j 
Dr. Moxom’s Books 
From Jerusalem to Nicaea 


The Church in the First Three Centuries. 
(Lowell Lectures.) By PHILIP STAF- 
FORD Moxom, author of ‘“‘ The Aim of 
Life.” 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“The book is strongly written. It moves on from 
starting point to goal with life and vigor, everywhere 
revealing the signs of broad and comprehensive 
study and of the firm grasp of material. It must 
rank its author among the men who have brought to 
the teaching of history not only the best results of the 
scientific method, but an enthusiasm and power that 
make the past as real as the living present.’’—Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 

“In its picturesque pages are brought before us the 
great fathers of the Church, the fierce struggles and 
myrtyrdoms of those heroic days.”’—Golden Rule. 


THIRD EDITION. 


The Aim of Life 


Plain Talks to Young Men and Women. By 
the REV. PHILIP S. Moxom. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1 00. 


**He presents the old truthsin such a vivid and 
picturesque way, clothing his thoughts, moreover, in 
such forcible and nervous English, thatthe most 
apathetic reader will be stimulated by a perusal of 
the thirteen chapters that compose the volume.”—N. 
Y. Tribune. 

““Aseries of plain, practical talks upon influences 
that are to be met, contended or redeemed, every 
day.”—Journal of Education. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS: 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
NDEPENDENT ca pable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 
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like this, serves her a very good turn indeed 
The reader will find much in it to aid him 
to clear ideas in the present awful crisis, 
The volume is enriched with a profusion of 
good heliotype illustrations, and is intended 
to be the introduction to a new series of 
handsome gift books, uniform in style with © 
‘Italian Cities Illustrated,’”’ to which Mrs, 
Clement contributed one on Naples and an- 
other on Venice. 


The Rev. Charles August Stoddard never 
derogates from the well-beaten tracks of 
travel, and a railroad carriage or a well- 
upholstered cabin in a steamer represent 
his ordinary measure of hardship. But he 
has the faculty of pleasing his readers with 
his pictures of peoples and scenes that are 
within reach of every wanderer; a gift that 
one wouldbe much gratified to find in wider 
distribution among those who get into cen- 
ters vast and deserts Wild. Dr Stoddard’s 
latest volume Cruising Among the Carrib- 
bees, records a winter trip, on board the 
comfortable excursion steamer ‘‘ Madiana,”’ 
with a pleasant party, in the West Indian 
archipelago named. St. Thomas, Santa 
Cruz, St. Kitt’s, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, St. Vincent, Martinique, Santa 
Lucia, Barbados, and last and largest, 
Trinidad, were successively visitedin course 
of a restful and meditative sea-picnic. The 
descriptions of colorful scenery and of the 
outward aspects of native and foreign life 
in the series are pleasant reading; and so 
little attention is paid to the Windward 
Islands in their social and political signifi- 
cance, that the author does American read- 
ers a service of more than entertainment. 
Dr. Stoddard emphasizes French influences 
and civilization in the Carribbees as work- 
ing for good in these near neighbors of ours, 
and we believe him to be wise in that con- 
clusion. That much yet is left for influences 
of any good kind to effect is indicated by 
such alittleincident as his having difficulty 
to avoid purchasing, for ten francs, in St. 
Vincent, a small black citizen, whose 
mother was inclined to insist on making a 
jest into earnest. Dr. Stoddard’s book is a 
handsome one in dress, and its many illus- 
trations from photographs are successful. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 


Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, illustrated by Robert Anning Bell, 
and, with an Introduction by Israel Gol- 
lancz, forms an attractive number among 
the Christmas books published in this coun- 
try by the Macmillans. (Dent & Co., Lon- 
don. $2.00) Mr. Gollancz introduces the 
edition with an extended preface, which 
presents in very happy form a juvenile ver- 
sion of the great poet’s life, and yet happier 
version of the play ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” its point, its beauties, the circum- 
stances in which it was written and its 
connection with Lyly’s ‘‘ Endymion.” The 
book is well illustrated in the antique style, 
and gotten up to correspond throughout in 
paper, binding and the old square form 
given to the volume. Macmillan & Co. 
publish, alsg, a neatly illustrated edition 
of Country Stories, By Mary Russell Mit- 
ford. Illustrated by George Morrow. The 
reader who recalls the edition of the “‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield ” by the same house will need 
no further description of the beautiful and 
simple style of the present volume, (#2.00.) 
———Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish an 
attractive and convenient edition of Dau- 
det’s Tartarin of Tarascon. It is in Aldine 
size, very neatly printed and illustrated. 
($1.00.)——-—By the same publishers, uni- 
form in size, form and style, L’ Avril: A 
Novel Translated from the French of Paul 
Margueritte. By Helen B. Dole. (#1.00.) 
On Wings of Fancy Blown. A vol- 
ume of original verse and Illustrations by 
Mary Yale Shapleigh, a young writer who, 
in this her first publication, employs a 
graceful and musical versification which is 
pleasing and promising for the future. The 
illustrations, by her own hand, are, like 
the verses, delicate, refinedand graceful. 


The Land of the Nile Springs, by Sir 
Henry Colville, K.C.M.G., C.B.,is not un- 
wisely subtitled ‘‘ Being Chiefly an Account 
of How We Fought Kabarega.” The author 
was ordered in 1893 to Uganda, for special 
service under Sir Gerald Porter. It was 
upon his responsibility that the arduous 
expedition to Unyoro, to which the British 
press paid due attention at the time, was 
carried to a successful conclusion, in spite 
of the obstructions and hostilities of the 
noted Unyoro King named. Spiritual com- 
plications entered into the expedition, ow- 
ing to the Catholic or Protestant affiliations 
of such native sovereigns as King Mwanga, 
of the Waganda ; and Sir Henry Colville’s 
religious diplomacy was as necessary as his 
pluck. The expedition of his little army 
terminated with the taking of the native 
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capital, January, 1894, and with the escape 
of Kabarega. The narrative is told in 
a blunt, straightforward, soldierly way. Its 
simplicity makes it more digestible, not to 
say appetizing, to persons not sharp-set on 
the policy and progress of England in Cen- 
tral Africa. It is ample in first-hand infor- 
mation as to Uganda; but asa record it is 
less able to interest us than to confirm the 
impression of the hardships and sacrifice of 
energy and of lifethat, in the conduct of its 
colonial affairs, Britain expects of its soi- 
diers, as a matter of course. (London: Ed- 
ward Arnold.) 


Cousin Anthony and I: Some Views of 
Ours about Divers Folks and Various As- 
pects of Life. These are extremely agree- 
able, and not unhelpfal little essays. Al- 
ternately chatting through them in his 
own personality, or resorting to the experi- 
ences or opinions of the Cousin Anthony of 
the title, Mr. Martin packs a deal of enter- 
tainment and good sense into fifteen small 
and discursive chapters. He is an admir- 
able paragraphist. The present opportunity 
of reprintiog and of bringing together 
clever and true things that he has drily 
said before now, through one or another 
periodical, is a welcome one to those who 
know his head and hand. His topics range 
pleasingly, all in the social vein, from 
matrimony to gossip, from large gown- 
sleeves to trained nurses or servants. The 
touch is light, yet firm; the English neat ; 
and a natural inclination to Saxon words 
gives a directness to his observations not 
usual in such writing. Occasionally Mr. 
Martinis not only the philosophic humor- 
ist, he is the gentle cynic—as when he 
seems to approve of Mrs. Damocles’s opin- 
ion that “itis a great feat for any woman 
to live with any man, or for any man to 
live with any woman.” But his cynicism 
is only skin-deep. He isa good fellow as 
well as a shrewd fellow. He is a kind 
friend. We like him very much. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25 ) 


Two Years on the Alabama. By Arthur 
Sinclair, Lieutenant C.S.N. This volume 
represents a large souvenir of the career of 
the famous cruiser. It has been written con 
amore, by an officer associated with every 
day and phase of it. It differs from the 
work of Captain Symmes on the same topic 
in that it enters minutely into the life on 
board the famous and destructive vessel, 
and is a biographical record of those 
concerned ia her operations, such as her 
commander’s chronicle was not, and was 
not intended tobe. When the author does 
more, as in his defense of the existence and 
objects of the ship, be is an amusingly 
feeble apologist, and would better have 
avoided such an office. It is of interest to 
our navy men in especial, and as a contri- 
bution to our descriptive Civil War litera- 
ture it hasaplace. But it isan extremely 
long and diffuse history, extended by the 
details of days and hours and incidents that 
did not differ on the ‘Alabama ” and in 
the “ Alabama ”’ from those on hundreds 
of warships anywhere in the world and 
anyhow employed. For its interest and 
effectiveness, the volume should not have 
been allowed to reach its dimensions. It is 
written in an easy, quite amateur fashion, 
and to literary art or exactitudes a wider 
berth than any inthe ship have been given. 
Its illustrations are unattractive and 
occasionally worse, tho well reproduced in 
half tone. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $3.00.) 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Good 
Men and Great. By Elbert Hubbard. The 
excursive pilgrim, literary, musical or 
other, is much abroad in these days. His 
activity would not concern others than 
himself did his enthusiasm not addict him 
to writing books on the shrines to which 
his journeys lead him. Mr. Hubbard’s 
visits to such places as have been identified 
with the life, work and thoughts of George 
Eliot, Victor Hugo, Thomas Carlyle, the 
painter Turner, Swift and Goldsmith are 
recorded in an easy and agreeably descrip- 
tive fashion. He offers no perceptible 
amount of new matter; but he recalls many 
odds and ends of fact that many of his read- 
ers will have let slip. More than once, as 
in the instance of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Ruskin, he has had the satisfaction : of 
“writing up ” his own little personal inter- 
view and personal impressions. Mr. Hub- 
bard’s record is, perhaps, all the more read- 
able because it is colloquial in style, and 
neither in mood nor manner is it academic. 
The illustrations are a dozen portraits, 
etched or in good photogravure. Among 
them the early likeness of Dickens is a rare 


one. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75.) 


We have followed pretty closely and with 
considerable comment the new edition of 
Henry Kingsley’s novels, edited in twelve 
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THE iNDEPENDENT. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE! 


Positively Limited to December 24th. 


Never again will there be another Special Offer made on thisgreat Standard Dictionary 
Knowledge. We fully intended to advance the price on October 
sands of people in all walks of life have requested 
continue our Special Offer until the above date. 
simply and only as a means of advertising this wonderful storehouse of information. We do not 
expect to make money by this offer, as the very low price on extremely liberal terms little more than pays 
for paper, printing and binding; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to a?tvertise this most 
home reterence library. No advertisement can do the work justice; it is its 
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until the sum of $16.90 is 


Dr. Rob’t Hunter, A. Profs. 


massive volumes in a handsome case of polished wood. 


tisa Superb 
aS paper, and illustrated w 


Encyclopedias of various 


The Encyclopedic Dictionaries ordered for use in 
the public schools are giving excellent satisfaction. 
After an exhaustive examination of all the leading 


acey, Chairman Course of Study Com., 
St. Louis Boara of Education. 

I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and 
for eo ey oe I havethe the Britannica and Ap- 
pleton’s e 
cent substitute for all of them.—J. H. Atwood, 
Esq., Attorney-at-Law, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Serves the purpose _of a complete reference li- 
brary.—Christian Herald, New York. 


thus you have the use of —— while payin: 
~~, express charges must 
ACENTS 
WANTED. 








agency, or any bank in Philade 





The above is an exact production of THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONA RY. Four 
Weight about 40 lbs. 


Over $750,000 Required to Produce This Magnificent Self-Educator. 


It is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as to its 
origin, history, development, etymology, pronunciation and various meanings. 
tisa Thorough Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry zodlogy, geology, art, music, agricul- 
ture, physics, philosophy. mechanics, history, mythology, biblical knowledge, etc. 
ibrary Sook, substantially bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, on 


Encyclopedic Dictionary is amagnifi- ' 





D 


St. Louis, Mo., and many other cities, in 


n y the 0 
preference to all other dictionaries ana encyclopeedias. It is equal to a college education. 
FOR A CHRISTMAS CIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 


Your pastor. teacher, friend, parents, or your children will apvreciate this great work beyond expres- 
sion. It will last a lifetime and always give satisfaction. No business or professional man, teacher stu- 
dent, mechanic, housewife or avy other person who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested 

~education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass without careful 
— Understand, this great work emboties all the features of a complete Dictionary and a thor- 
ncyclopedia. The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


Encyclopaedic Dictionary 


is now offered all readers of this paver at the rate of Yc. per day, in monthly payments of $2.00 each, 
paid. This is but little more than one-thi 

greatest of all Dictionaries and Encyclonedias was edited by such world-renowned scholars as 

M..F.G.S8., Huxley, Morris. Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc., 

assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 


rd the regular price. 


Don’t forget 
this special offer 
holds good only 
until Christmas 
Eve, at which 
time the price 
willbe advanced 
to $42 to $70 per 
set, and abso- 
lutely no devia- 
tion from these 
prices will be 
made. It is not 

for sale in book 
=» stores and can 
only be obtained 
from us or our 
authorized rep- 
resentatives. 


th thousands of new pictures made especially for this work. 

It ic Better than all Other Dictionaries, because the latest edition of Worcester contains but 116.0 
words and 2,126 pages; the latest Webster contains but 140,000 words and 2,011 pages; the Standard contains 
but a little over 2u0,00U words and 2,3'8 press and even The Century contains but. 225.000 words and sells for 
$60 to inds sell for $5) to $200. 

TIONARY, containing 5,357 pages, over 3,000 illustrations, bound in four handsome volumes, has over 250,- 
000 words, 5),000 encyclopedic subjects, and is the accepted anthurity of the English language. 


Nine Opinions—Thousands More Equally Good. 


his great ENCYCLOPZEDIC DIC- 


It is the greatest time-saver among all my beoks of 
reference. There isnoother work of many times its 
sizeand cost that can for a moment compare with it. 
—Rev. S. W. Miller, D.D., Saltsburg, Pa. 


In all respects a work that every student and home 


should possess.—Gov. Geo. T. Werts, of N. J. 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionary 


war which may involve the Century, the Standard 
and the International.—_New York World. 


It formsa perfect treasury of knowledge and serves 
the purposes of an encyclopedia as well as adiction- 
ary. Send five more sets.—Rev. George Patter- 
son, D.D., New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 


Amarvelof condensation—a boon to every student. 
—Rev, Oliver Crane, D.D.. LL.D., Boston. 


Extensive in information. unimpeachable in accu- 
racy.—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Books guaranteed as represented or money refunded if returned within ten days. 


HOW TO GBT THIS GREAT WORK.—Send $2 by post-office order, express order, or check, 
and the entire four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $2, in the same 
manner, until the sum of 816 is paid. Understand the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when the first #2 is paid, 
the balance at tue rate of 7 cents per day. All freight or 

paid by the purchaser. Any one wishing to 
complete set may deduct 1 per cent., and send $14.40. This allowance is praeticallly the 
cost of keeping the account if — On easy terms. We refer to any commercial 
a. 
J Ad 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cts. to pay postage. 
Syndicate Publishing Co., _ 236 South Eighth Street, 


pay cash for the 


dress, (Mention this paper.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WHEN YOU WANT 
TO BUY A BOOK 
COME TO ME. 


All the books at special discounts from 
publishers’ prices. 


Cheiro’s Language of the Hand....... 1.63 
Days of Auld Lang Syne. Maclaren. .89 
Greene’s Short History England, Il- 
PE i cionccedue seccstse.conccceves 15.89 
Three Musketeers, 250 Illustrations 
ee eer 3.13 


Ss edad chemeinehenaccngabonn 4.63 

Henty’s Books for Boys at very low prices. 
Abbey’s Shakespeare, 4vols., pub. at 

BO .00 met... ....cccccccvecee depeeetelrs 25.50 


EDWIN W. DAYTON, 


641 Madison Ave., issth st. 
New York. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 
Special Attcntion to Mail Orders. 


LIBRARIES 


Supplying Private and Public Libraries with 
books our specialty. A List of standard and 
new issues of all publishers mailed on request. 
Lists priced gratis. Test our tigures. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 











WHOLESALE BOOKS, 





5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New_York. 





“Light Unto My Path.” 


By Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D. 


A New Book of Devotional Readings. 


One e ia devoted to one day, and beginning 
with January 1, they run through the year. Un- 
der the date may be found one or more selections 
from the Bible, especially appropriate. Following 
on each page is a selection of verse, with the writer's 
name added whenever it is known, and then a 
ae by Dr. Hall commenting on text, date 
and verse. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“One marvels at the concentration of 
earnest Christian suggestion, brilliancy of 
thougbt, and ludicity of expression there- 
in.”—Mail and Express. 


‘The volume will be valuable in afford- 
ing pious consolation to the weary traveller 
of life’s pathway, who finds the journey 
almost too much for his strength.’’—The 
Commercial Advertiser. 


1 Vol., Square 16mo, Cloth, Boxed, $1.50 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


BRENTANO’S, Publishers, 


31 Union Square, New York. 





(1657) 26 
Price REDUCED from $8.00 0 $6.00 





CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THiS PERIODICAL 


Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE 
to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 
The thoughtful reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 


Food to NOURISH, STIMULATE and INSPIRE THOUGHT 
A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand doubleco!umn octavo 
pages of reading - matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. 


It has received the commendations of the highest 
literary authorities, the most distinguished states- 
men, the brightest men and women of the country, 
and has proven a source of instruction and enter- 
tainmentto many thousands. It commends itself 
especially to busy people of moderate means for 
they will find in it what they cannot otherwise ob- 
tain, except by a large expenditure of time and 
money, yet which is so essential to every one who 
desires to be well informed concerning all the 
great questions of the day. 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while 


to know of foreign literature in all its depart- 
ments.”— Advance, Chicago. 


“A vast amount of good reading at a merely 
nominal price.’"—Boston Advertiser. 

“No gentleman’s library should be without this 
wiectic.”—The Nation, New York. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 
This makes The Living Age absolutely 
the cheapest magazine published. - - 
Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free their 
tervening weekly issues of 1895. 
Single copies lic. each. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 


Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with othe 
periodicals will be sent on application. Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P.O. Box 5206, Boston 


SEND TEN CENTS 














Most 
Beautiful 
Literary 


Annual 





* Issued 


With Over 100 Illustrations 


and numerous interesting articles by well-known 
authors. Bound in a speciai Christmas cover in 
three colors. 

The Christmas Book Buyer for 1895 contains 
Special Articles and Reviews of the new Holiday 
Books by 











Kenyon Cox, General Lew Wallace, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Mrs. E H. Bilashfield 
E. 8. Martin, Ripley Hitchcock, 


Mrs.Margaret E. Sangster, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Bliss Carman, W. J. Henderson. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 


Daniel Vierge, Alfred Parsons, 
A, B, Frost, E. H. Garrett, 
R, B. Birch, R, Caton Woodville, 


J. Lockwood Kipling, Frederic Remington, 
Howard Pyle, George Wharton Edwards 
E. A. Abbey, Edwin Lord Weeks, 
C. D. Gibson, Margaret Armstrong, 
B, West Clinedinst, Ethel Reed, 

and other eminent artists. 


FROM THE N. Y. TRIBUNE 


“There is not in America or in England a more 
comprehensive, tasteful. and suggestive aid tothe 
buying of books than is this handsome periodical.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons] 
153-157 Fifth Ave, New York. 


Heredity and dtility 


Post-Darwinian Questions : Being Part [{ of “‘ Dar- 
win and After Darwin,” by the late George Jotn Ro- 
manes, M.A., LL.D., F.R. 8. Edited by Prof. C. Lloyd 
Morgan. Pp. 338, cloth, $1.50. With Part [ (The 
Darwinian Theory,” $2.00 postpaid, for $3.00. 

By the sameauthor. Thoughtson Religion. Cloth, 
$1.25. An Examination of Weismannism. Cloth, $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
324 Dearb rn St., Chicago. 
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Life’s Byways and Wiaysides 


By J. R. Miller. This is another volume 
of the same order as the author's Week- 
Day Religion, Practical Religion, Silent 
Times, and other books. It consists of 
twenty-five chapters, full of cheer, encour- 
agement, and hope, that will give the 
reader fresh glimpses of Christ and make 
plainer the way of duty and the possibili- 
ties of Christian life. The book is hand- 
somely printed and bound. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


For a Busy Day 

By-J. R. Miller, is a morning help for a 
busy or troubled week- day. te is adapted 
for a holiday gift-book to friends, or from 
a teacher to pupils, especially ‘of older 
classes. Smalli2zmo. 40 cts, 


Soy to the Whorld 
An exercise for the Christmas season. 


J. R. Miller, D. D. 
in quantities, 4 cts. 


By 
16 pages, 5 cts. net; 


The Story of Marcus Wibitman 

By Rev. J. G. Craighead, D. D. The 
labors of Marcus Whitman, the first Prot- 
estant missionary in Oregon, form a chap- 
ter of most thrilling interest in the early 
annals of our country. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


The Jobannean Problem 


By Rev. George W. Gilmore, A. M. 1 vol., 
12mo. $1.00. 


The Mcssaacs to the Seven Churches of 
sia 


Being the inaugural of the enthroned 
King ; A Beacon on the Oriental Shores. 
By Rev. Thomas Murphy, D. D., LL. D. 
This book contains a detailed account of 
the history, location, and physical features 
of the cities in which the churches were 
situated, and of the peculiarities of church 
life in its relation to the social and relig- 


ious conditions of that time. 
with map, $3.00. 


1 vol., 8vo, 


Presbyterian C. EB. Manual for 1896 
By J. R. Miller, D. D., and W. T. Ellis, of 
the Editorial Staff of Golden Rule. It is 


a book that every Christian Endeavor 
member needs. Long 18mo, flexible 
leather, 25 cts. net. 


Guidance in Prayer 


By M. E. H., isa little book that will be 
of great value for our Young People’s So- 
cieties, and for all those inexperienced 
and needin help in meetings for prayer. 
18mo. Cloth, sik ttop, uncut edges, 50 cts. 
net; postage, 3 ran. 


bis Great Ambition 


By Anna F. Heckman. A plain, whole- 
some story of young life in the family, the 
school, and the world of work and strug- 
gle. The story is simply told, and bears 
many marks of being founded. upon fact. 
12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 


Missionary Memorials 

By William Rankin, late Treasurer of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. These rec- 
ords are gathered from various sources, 
and form a most interesting and stimu- 
lating chapter in the history of American 
Presbyterianism. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; 

postage, 14 cents. 


Anniversary Hodresses 
Addresses delivered at the 25th anni- 
versary of the old and new school Pres- 
byterian churches, Pittsburg, Pa., May 
HD 1895. By President F. L. Patton, Rev. 
enry M. Booth, D. D., LL. D., and Rev. 
William Henry Roberts, D. D., LL. D. 
Published by order of the General Assem- 
bly. 12mo, 75 cts. 


The Presbyterian System 
Its characteristics, authority, and obliga- 
tions. Ld Rev. William Henry Roberts, 
D.D,LL.D. 18mo, 50 cts. 


Presbyterian handbook for 1896 


This little pocket volume for Presbyterians 
furnishes the information that every one 
wants to have at hand for easy reference 
in connection with church and denomi- 
national work, Size 3x sinches. Price, 
§ cts. each; 10 for 25 cts.; $1.25 a hun- 
dred. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent, 
1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“The name of the WHITING PAPER COMPANY on a bex of 
stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 


A supply of Fine Stationery is one of the necessary purchases for 
Have you ever tried any of the fine correspondence papers 
made by the Whiting Paper Company ? 

Ask your stationer for ‘‘ Whiting’s Papers.”’ Their ‘STAND 


ARD LINEN” and “ No. 1 QUALITY ” are the leaders—the name is in the center of the 


sheet. 
of polite society. 


Any box bearing the above trade-mark is guaranteed to be correct for all the uses 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
Holyoke, New York, Chicago, Boston, Philvdelphia. 





XMAS 


BOYS & GIRLS cooks. 
STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


By James Otis, author of “ JENNY WREN’s BoARD- 

ING House,” etc. Each story complete in one vol- 

ume, with i6 illustrations. 

1. Boys ef 1745. The capture of Louisbourg. 

2. An Island Refuge: Casco Bay in 1676. 

3. Neal the Miller: A Son of Liberty. 

4. Ezra Jordan’s Escape from the Massacre at 
Fort Loyall. 


Stories of our Colonial and Revolutionary history 
in the garb of fiction—the characters being mostly 
from history. No American boy should fail to read 
them all. 12mo, cloth. Each 75c. 


DOTY DONTCAR ; A story of the garden 


of the Antilles, by 
Mary Farrington Foster. Introduction by Dr. Elliott 


Coues. 16mo, cloth. $1.00 
FIVE MINUTE STORIES. evchars | @ 


author of “Captain January,” “* Melody,” etc. 
A charming collection of short stories and clever 
poems for children. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.25 


CHATTERBOX, 1895, “sctane 


dren’s annuals. 
Over 200 illustrations and 400 pages of choice reading 


matter. 4to, boards. $1.25 
WHEN LOVE 1S DONE. ccecsinite noe. 
el. By Ethel Davis. 16mo, cloth. $1.25 
SCHOOL BOYS IN JAPAN. tacric: 


Illustrated. A picture of some aspects of social cus- 
toms, manners, etc., which are seldom touched upon 
by more serious writers. Other volumes in the series 
are “Schoolboys in Italy ’ and ** Schoolboys in Rus- 
sia.”’ Small 8vo, cloth, with very handsome cover 
design. $1.50 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


ENTREES 


Ste B. MYERS. 8 John Bt, N.Y. 4 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, impercod Novel- 
ties, Leather Gea 
Union Gennes “36 Bast 14th Street New York 


a EDUCATION. 
Dunham Medical College, Chicago. 


Flegant pow 2 Buijtin . Extensive Laberateriee. 





Opposite C ital—the hospital in 
America. The a es of Hahnemann taught in 
every department. an 


the ay of the law ¢ stentions 
ress Hon AR 





BRADFORD ACADEMY. Forth highereae 


Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and healt 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classica! and general’ course of a A. alee, 
pre parutory avd optional. Year commences 5 

$95. A pply to Miss Ip C. ALLEN, Prin.. Bradford, Mass. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Fagen, Director. 


























NEW BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The best Authors—Stirring Stories—Beautiful 
Illustrations—Delightful Holiday Gifts. 





Bingham’s Book ot Athletics.............. $1.50 
Stoddard’s The Partners,............+.++++ 1.50 
Talbot’s The Impostor. .............see008 - 1580 
Brooks’s True Story of George Washington 1.50 
The Children’s Nonsense Book,....... woos” Ge 
The Children’s Wonder Book............. 1.50 
Pansy’s What They Couldn't............. - 1.50 
Clark’s Herbert Gardenell, Jr............- 1.50 
Hilt’s Katharine’s Yesterday................ 1.530 
Foa’s Boy Life of Napoleon ............+.--- 1.8 
Green’s The Hobbledehoy................++ 1.25 


Magruder’s Child Sketches from George 


TR ccpeceudedesdvapedacgeeres <beeeseses 1.2 
Maryaret Sidney’s Old Town Pump..... - 1.2 
Thompson’s The Ocala Boy.............+.+ 1.00 
Downing’s The Young Oascarillero,..... .. 1.00 
Allen’s The Mammoth Hunter.,......... oo 


FOR ADULTS. 
The Wedding-day Book (Presentation Cover) $2.00 
Upton’s Money in Politics................++ 1.2 


For sale by all booksellers. Illustrated > | 
List ano new Descriptive Catalogue free by mai 
Send postal for samp'e copy ot The Pansy containing 
PRIZE OFFEK to boys avd girls. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl Street. Bostou. 


ia Whiting’s Books 





From Dreamland Sent 

A volume of Poems. By LILIAN WHITING, 
author of ‘The World Beautiful.” 
16mo, cloth, $1 25. 

** Replete with poetic feeling and tender sentiment, 


muvical in diction and chaste in expression.””—Inter- 
Ocean. 


“ Dainty and tender.”— Woman's Tribune. 


‘It is rare, indee}, that one comes upon a volume 
wherein the finer feminine qualities are so artlessly 
made evident.”"— Beacon. 





Tenth Thousand 


The World Beautiful 


By LILIAN WHITING. 16mo. 
$1.00: white and gold, $1.25. 


“It rests with ourselves as to whether we shall live 
in a world Beautifal. It depends little on external 
scenery, little on those circumstances outside our per- 
sonal control.”"— Page 11. 


“Such winning words of deep belief in the best 
which is accessible to all of us make friends of the 
reader at once, and he must be arare person whodoes 
not lay down this unassuming volume with a feeling 
that hehas been helped wo live his life more gener- 
ously ard kindly than before.”—Literary World. 

“ Rarely does a book appear more rich in thought, 
suggestive, helpful, practical, unique and forcible in 
its lessons for daily life.”—J. W. Chadwick. 


Cloth. 





At all Bookstores, or post-paid on receipt 
of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers 


BOSTON, MASS. 


25 CENTS. 
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volumes by Clement K. Shorter. The clos- 
ing volume of the series is The Boy in Grey, 
just out. They are published by an old 
London house, which has recently estab- 
lished a branch in this city. (Ward, Lock 
& Bowden, Ltd., 15 East Twelfth Street, 
New York and London. Crown 8vo. $1.25.) 
Picturesque Worcester. (W. F. Adams 
& Co., Springfield, Mass. $2.00 each.) 
This is the latest volume in the series 
published by this firm, illustrating the dif- 
ferent sections of Massachusetts. They have 
been prepared under the charge of Elbridge 
Kingsley, the celebrated painter engraver, 
and edited by thoroughly competent per- 
sons. They ,are fascinating in the ex- 
treme, especially to those whose present life 
or early memories make its views familiar. 


Mystery of the Golden Cloth. The Story 
of the Christ: A Book of the Ages. By 
Jasper S. Hughes. (White Star, Publisher, 
Station O, Chicago.) This is an attempt to 
interpret the Apocalypse by the legend of 
an old cloth of gold, preserved within the 
lids of the author’s family Bible. It 
amounts to the interpretation of one image 
by another, and yields no intelligible result 
to our questioning. The author’s first mis- 
take lies in supposing that scholars, critics 
and theologians cannot help him. If he 
had read more, the book would never have 
been written ; or, if it had been, would at 
least have been in fairly grammatical and 
intelligible English. 


The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America sends us the official report of their 
Silver Jubilee Gathering last summer, at 
which a body of earnest Catholics expressed 
their indignant repudiation of the scheme 
of opening the saloons on Sunday. They 
cheered Theodore Roosevelt to the echo 
when he spoke, expressed themselves with 
a downright bluntness of honest intention, 
which effectually refutes the old imputa- 
tion of an alliance between Romanism, Ca- 
tholicism and Rum. The speakers did not 
spare their own friends, but poured hot 
shot into the Roman Catholic ranks, and 
particularly their journals. We hepe it 
means a tidal wave among Catholics. It 
looks like it. 


* Chip’s’’? Dogs. A Collection of Hu- 
morous Drawings. By F. P. W. Bellew 
(* Chip”). (R. H. Russell & Son: New York. 
$1.00.) **Chip’s” Old Wood-Cuts. (By the 
same, and at the same price.) These desigus 
are in the familiar style of the Comic 
Prints, and would stand more chauce of 
convulsing the world if nothing like them 
had been seen before. The Old Wood Cuts 
are the better of the two series, and present 
more amusing glosses on the colonial life, 
and the contrast of the ancient world with 
the new. Some of the designs, however, 
look as if they might have been made for 
the Truth Seeker. 





We acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
from the Department of the Interior, Cen- 
sus Office, Robert F. Porter, Superintend 
ent, and Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 





The Forum 


FOR DECEMBER 


Contains: 


Conditions for American Commercial and Financial 
Supremacy, - PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
The Nature of Liberty, - W. D. HOWELLS. 
Thomas Brackett Reed and the Fifty-first 
Congress, - - THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The Ethics of Party Loyalty, 
GEORGE WALTON GREEN. 
The Trail of “ Trilby,” ALBERT D. VANDAM, 
Author of * An Englishman in Paris.’, 
Editorship as a Career for Women, 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
The Monroe Doctrine: Defence, not Defiance, 
A. C. CASSATT. 
Thomas Carlyle: His Work and Influence, 
WM. R. THAYER. 
The Pilgrim Principle and the Pilgrim Her- 
itage, - - - - WM. DEW. HYDE, 
President Bowdoin College. 
The Obligation of the Inactive, KATRINA TRASK. 
Crime Among Animals, - WILLIAM FERRERO. 
Has the Mormon Church Re-Entered Politics? 
GLEN MILLER. 
The Literary Hack and His Critics. 





The Forum Publishing Co., 


NEW YORK. 
25e. a Copy. 
All News Stands. 


EDUCATION 


Is the oldest of the mes educational maga- 
zines. Is contributed ead by many of the 
tt does not compete 


$3 a year. 





, ~ yp the deeper problems of pedagogy as @ pro- 
essio. 
v. # Commissioner of Education, Wm. T. Harris, 

contributes to the November number a nota- 
7 a year. This number will be 


2e. stamps each. 
Library and Readi oat t shoo Isit te 3 yours 


KASSON & PALMER, 








of Labor, in charge, Part II of the Report 
on Transportation Business in the United 
States, being the Report on Transportation 
by Water, by Henry C. Adams, Special 
Agent ; and Part III of the Report on Man- 
ufacturing Industries in the United States, 
covering the ground of ‘Selected [ndus- 
tries.”’ 


The Keeper of the Salamander’s Order: 
A Tale of Strange Adventure in Unknown 
Climes. By William Shattuck, with 
ninety-five [illustrations by Walter and 
Isabel Shattuck. (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton. $2.00.) A delighsful caprice, varied 
with all sorts of grotesque and fantastic in- 
ventions, impossible situations and very 
cleverly contrived burlesque drolleries. The 
illustrations, copiously scattered through 
the book, are good and give point to its 
amusing situations. 


— 
> 


LITERARY NOTE. 


OF the two distinguished French authors 
who died last week, M. Barthelemy St. 
Hilaire was the savant and the man of 
affairs, M. Alexandre Dumas the popular 
writer of the novel and drama, who devoted 
his gifts to the amusement of his fellows. 
In M. St. Hilaire’s long life of eighty years, 
literature was but a side issue, tho at times 
he stepped aside from politics to devote 
himself to his translation of Aristotle, fin- 
isbed but two years ago, and to his Sanscrit 
studies. He was a member of the Insti- 
tute, professor of Latin and Greek philoso- 
phy in the Collége de France, and for eight 
years, after the Revolution of 1848, he con- 
fined himself to study and literature. In 
these various ways he has filled a very 
important position in the esteem of the 
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The Story of the Farth in Past A y H.G. 
NEW BOOKS. 






Be OO 084088 
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y, F.R.S. With 40 Titeteetions” 6x434, 
: pp. a 186. New York: D. Appleton & Co..’ $0 40 
hip by Command. A Story of Napoleon 
CourPlay. By M. M. Blake. 74x03. pp. 225. 























































































heeled nels rts 07 New Juveniles SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 
The Desire of the Moth. ae Capel Vane. 734x5, sctineiaes By EDMONDO DE AMICIS. Trauslated from the Italian by Stanley Rhoades Yarnall. M.A. This edition ts 
pp. vill, 9 | nag cepa ore Cosas 10 made from new electrotype plates, and a has been very carefully printed. It contains forty. five photogra- 
e In Geo n- ’ vure illustrations, index, and a map. in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. Cloth ornamen 
™ tikes - trated. imxs, Dos. 268. The Two LITTLE PILGRIMS in cloth box (with sit covers), $5.00; half calf, gilt top, $10.00; large-paper ‘edi tion in two volumes, limit- 
SROs cones BV AFabdedeessescocehiestedenisuanns - 180 PROGRESS £4 to 150.co 00. 


Titus A Comrade of the Cross. By Florence 
Morse Ki neuer. Bx pp. 280. ones 
David C. Cook Pub. Co......... eeccccccsaseceue 


Ordo Divini_Officii eenalae Mi jue Cele- 


Log work has been arena ote Ra = a Geter Ot ae. somtend — oon Rostow, 200 3 is ej ioe 
much to say the pictures not on ustrate, but give ed value e text; without dou s one of the 
A Story of the City Beautiful. By Mrs, most superb of the publications of the present season. 


Frances HopGson BURNETT. Illus- 


brand, Juxta Rubrica. Breviarlt ac Mis- trated by R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, NEW JUVENILES BY CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
Pree Baltimore: ale wane & — 0 30 uniform with * Fauntleroy.” $1.50. HORATIO ALGER, Jr. EDWARD S8..ELLIS. 
land Preventive Principles. be ng 8. MARGARET E. SANGSTER writes:— P The Path in the Ravine. 
Ponchoaion oaceenae te tare = an Am Tne ae we first read it will stand ever after Adrift in the City; or, Paul Conrad’s my ea a 
By y William Tallack. Second and Fnlargec among the red-letter days of life. It isa story Plucky Fight. ane eg ° 
Edition. Sat, pe. 2. , 480. London, England: to be marked with a white stone, a strong, Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25, Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, each, $1.25. 
Wertheimer, liv csicusiasseuspestadacaies Saw ona. touching the high-water ’ . pial iil EDWARD KING 
king, Securities, Transportation I He 
Barind Foreign Trade. ‘A xt Hook for Schools HARRY CASTLEMON. 





‘and Cc olleges aan Under the Red Flag. 
pp. 207. Philadelphia. f PW. Milegier & Co™ 


THE GARDEN BEHIND THE. Elam Storm, the Wolfer. 





Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Home Clasnes, or the Home Department of the MOON The Missing Pocket Book; or, Tom Mason’s LUCY C. LILLIE. 
ues Sp 145, ‘Boston: Cos benno 18.8. Luck Allison’s Adventures 
q n: Congregational 8.8. ° , ¥ 
F earchonee ttepeteneeer -oormemmenss 060 A Real Story of the Moon Angel. Written Iustrated. 12mo, cloth, each. $1.25. Illustrated. i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
rive Pamphlets of Sou Souvenir Jlational Anthems, and iliustrated by Howarp PYLE. Se ee 
D 4 SED. 
Works of Abranam © Coles, AM. M. D_ Ph. D. Square 12mo, $2.00. ENLARGED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 


“His new story is one of his best, and hi§ 
new book a beautiful one.”—Boston A dvertiser- 

“So far as daintiness, lightness, ‘and fantas: sy 
are concerned, Mr. Pyle has surpassed himsel 


THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF POETRY. 


Macaulay’s History. + Chapter I. A Brief His- Collected and arranged by HENRY T. COATES. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt sides and edges, $3.50. 


tory of En; nqeae from the Earliest Times to 
1660. With segrapay, © Critical Opinions and 


The remarkable success that has attended the publication of “The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry’”’ 
Explanatory . xii, 164. New It is admirably iliustrated.”—N. Y. Evening has induced the author to tuoroughly revise it, and to make it in every way worthy of the high piace it has 
York: Maynard & ‘Merri ile cxrvereee ; Sun. attained. 











Das Deutsche Ordens] and Preussen. By H, vou HENRY T. COATES & COMPANY Philadelphia. 
ee ad teat with | Map and Shon. “Ties THREE NEW BOOKS BY N. B.—Send for Sunsieeien of ilinstrated books, : 
534, DO. 139. Whe same..........ccssecrseseees G. A. HENTY ™ 

Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship. Socia) Fo ome, je Ste ee 
The same. Paper Pccerermceratt A Knight of the White Cross. A 


Tale of the Siege of Rhodes. 


The Tiger of Mysore. A Story of 
the War with Tippoo Saib. 


Through Russian Snows. A Story 


A res of Dateien. By Ernest Gilmore. 7%x5, p 
127. New York; The National Temperance 
Society and Publication House............... C0 
Beokbindings ¢ 's Old and New. Notes of a Book- 
Lover 
Club of New York. By Braader Matthews. 
Tilustrated. Po hte pp. xili, 342. — York: 


S O O N Yous. 5 Helpe for 1 8 9 6 


In case your teachers and scholars are not among the million and 


SOA 5 ORR I 0. HN DD 8 ECAR. + NNO ae SARC pte ig AME AOL Doce A AE 


Macmillan & Go..--1.---- ey ncngphe nine 3.0 of Napoleon's Retreat from Moscow. over that are now using the Westminster 7eacher, Quarterlies, Lesson 
fM rm A ld. 1848-1888, Coll Each Crown 8vo, illustrated, $1.0. 
a | arrang by Arno ~ Russe ge Tiga. — Leaves, Question Leaf, Cards, and Illustrated Papers, you will find it 
Vol. I, pp. rite ol. II, pp. 442. The same.. 300 ey are all in Mr. Henty’s clever sgt, 
and with —s illustrations.”—N. Y. Com- 


Our ema Friend. By Charles Dickens. With 
40 ane by Marcus Stone. A Reprint 
of the Edition corrected by the author in 
1569. With an Introduction, Biographical 

and on ry by y Charice Dickens the 


mercial Advertis to your best interest to examine these Sunday-school helps. 


Sample copies will be cheerfully sent to any one asking for them. 





THE KANTER GIRLS 


Pa eae Magage "By Douglas Sh Sladen, 1 00 By Mary L. B. Branca. Illustrated by 2 Please address 
ti ug an. 1x Helen M. Armstrong. Square 12mo ‘ 
ON Sei agape aR 1.25 ’ 4 i i 
a. ‘Men. What Women | Have Said. Chosen $1.50. JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
and Arran by Kose Porter 65¢x4%4, pp, 


1%. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons..... 10 
The Poetry of Pathos and Delight. From the 

Works of Coventry Patmore. Passages se 

lected from Alice evened. A a rirait 

after J. S. Sargent, A.R uy. T 

GRUBB. 0s 005 <0kndbetebbsress 


Gongs wes Sons. Who They Were, What 
Fw a Did, and How They Turned Out. By 
staree ge 8. Brooks. 8x534, pp. x, 303. The 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD writes :—" It 
is a delightful book, and takes rank with 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ I thtnk. with A little 
finer strain of imagination in its favor.” 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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doo &. Brooks. S86, pp. 2.58 1 slide. aumaniien. ‘dnienname “inten Chip’s” Dogs. Forte-Piccolo 
ola D Diar Leaves. The True Story of the The- 
coph x Society, By Henry Steel Olcott. 12mo, $1.25. A Collection of the humorous pictures so well known 
TUNRMONIE. << o0cnassaiantns 200 s sie = . - in the columns of * Life.” Price $1.00. IS OUR LATEST ; 
snare Bare’ Second ¢ of vA Kentuck —— “Comprehensive, rich in information, an - i 
dinal.” By James Lane Allen, 6x pp. delightfully attractive in its presentation of sis Chip’ s”? Old Wood-Cuts. 
13. New York* Harper & Bros........... .. 100 the personality and pastermenseses American M [ J SICAL BOX 
A House-Boat on the Styx. Being Some Ac- authors.”— Boston Beacon Another collection of quaint drawings by F. P. W. 9 
count of the Divers Doings of the Associated BELLEW (“Chip”). Price, $1.00. ; 
Shades, By John Kendrick Bangs. Illus- playing any number of tunes on cylinders of six 4 
urn "Re et in same et 1% AT WAR WITH PONTIAC The Quest of the Holy Grail. tunes each, and producing charming music. 
Bie MAMI Sasa s02shackshice--screceaee Shee 3 50 Or, The Totem of the Bear. A Tale of Mr. E. A. ABBEY’S paintings done for the decoration You are cordially invited to examine theseattract- 
The Big Bow Mystery. By I. Zangwill. 7 = Red t and Redski By K Mu ‘of the Public L ibrary of the city of Boston. Price, ive instruments, and also our Cuckoo Clocks, Music- 
ag Colenge and New York: Rand, wisi - eerie 38 pag al Novelties, Albums, Smokers’ Tables, Swiss Wood 7 
Nall Pa aper RRR AO Ee 0 50 ROE. Illustrated, $1.25. All the above are large quartos, 9 1-2 x 12. Carvi te 
Songs a Kook, and Other Verses. By Gerald- “ A fascinating book for boys. full of action Hand ly B ome pannel 
Sa, ite and movement."—N. ¥- Ubeert patente Semen. Call oF send 4 ct, stamp for catalogue to 
Bug vs. Bug. A priet’S Summa of the Princi- — . ; 
Be a Arcemenss of Silver Men and Gold Men. ‘ Legends of Gems. JACOT & SON, ’ 
lliam N. Osgood. 734x544, pp. 108. Bos- A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES By FRANK SHELLY. A charming little brochure 39 Union Square, New Yerk ; 
| onkhgaehae. yy th Elise. “Gitmipecs °™ By R. L. St New editi precious stones. Beautifully printed and daint a : —— 
-! i] 
at the Boys and Girls is in the Romances of y B. L, Sravanson. New cdition, dus Seek dee tee aie ae ae ntily 


bound. Smail i2mo, limp covers, gilt. Price, FA Christm as Mi usic. + 


The Holy Child. Service by Lowry. 16 pages 
What Shall We Do? $4 per 4 5 cts. ea., if by mail. 


trated, $1.50. 


“A dainty volume, crowded with gems.’’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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By RUTH HALL New ideas for Entertainments, So- 





For Primary Classes. 
ables, C The Feast of Lights. 
te ene negeliie  aar 125 FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY Dinners and Luncheons: New ‘Tableaux. Living | Printed in colors. @ cts. 
England's Reg an ay seed Mae Withee By Pictures, Dances, Amusements for Children, etc. | Annual No. 26. Seven new carols. 4 cts. 
Letter frome taeibake ee i EY A Story ef Battle by Land and Sea. By Small 8vo, heavy paper covers in color. Price, 50 Selected Carols trom previous issues. , 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. S3¢x GORDON STABLES, Illustrated, 12mo, , No. leS cts. No.2-5 cts. No. 3-5 cts. No.4-5 cts: ¥y 
M,.pp. 2. New York: Longmans, Green | $1.00. Drawings by C. D. Gibson. Recitations for Christmas Time,No. 
t A a PE. a ee pp. xi, 1s ee 3 A wonderfui collection of drawings and cartoons by 6. Eight pages of appropriate poetry “ie Vs nts. 
r a 2 “ 
1 The Christ, Dream. By ‘Louis Albert Banks. JOSEPH THE DREAMER paras artist. Large folio, 12x18 inches. | §+¢ wicholas’ Visit tothe School; “Pop 
: Cineinnati, Cranston & Curis nsec? 120 By the author of “ Jesus the Carpenter.” ee var THE BIGLOW & MAIN en. 
l waneee, and Essays. By John | Bryati “4p: PP 12mo, $1.50. Our new catalogue sent free on application. 76 Kast 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., ChiC®8° 
» «hd. rs 
- IO -nesncnseunsinia poakees ere ee conesth = aaa A popular story of Joseph’s life, and a R. H. RUSSELL & SON, 33 Rose St., N.Y. 
Bible bi agg of Creation. By ns R. pause picture of the period in which he 
> oore. 6x4%4, ».S 175. Pi imdelphia Sonn fivea 
. McGill White 








Am mos Judd. By J. A. Mitcheil. x4, pp. 197. 
New Zork: Geta teat * oopacce 0 75 
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*,* Scribner’s tllustrated List of 
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any address on application. 
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PANION 


An unusually strong list of Contributors is announced for the next Volume 
of THE COMPANION —the 7oth year of its publication. 


The Princess 
Louise. 


For the coming volume Queen Victoria’s daugh- 


ter, the Princess Louise, in collaboration with her 
husband, the Marquis of Lorne, has written on a 
subject of interest to every home. 





A Notable 
Series. 


Unusually readable Articles will be given by 


the Lord Chief Justice of England and Judge 


Oliver Wendell Holmes on ‘‘ The Bar as a Profes- 
sion.’ 
B. Reed on ‘‘What the Speaker Does” and by 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., on ‘‘ How a Prime Minister 


Together with Articles by Hon. Thomas 


is Made.” 





. Four 


Stirring Adventures of Naval Life are described by 


Admirals. 


ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R. N. 
ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R. N. 
ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS, U.S. N. 
ADMIRAL SIR GEO. ELLIOT, K.C.B. 





Cabinet 
Ministers. _, 


Hon. 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Hon. H. A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy, 


Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior. 


ave written articles expressly for The Companion. 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 


é 
5 
5 
9 


50-ct. 


CALENDAR 


i FREE 


FREE 


Ra hahah ett tetas 
i] 
™ 


Par ar aP ear ar eh ere er ere Berar Ee? eur aM EP eh eP Eee EAP Ere ee BP EME rere AUP EAE EAE PEEP EA EP EMEA? 
New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 


The Youth's Companion every week till January 1, 1896. 


© 
with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: : 
. 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 4 


+ Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7 x 10 inches), lithographed : 


422 8 


in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 


. 
AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to Jan. 1, 1897. ? 


¥ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 


Distinguished 
Contributors 


For 1896. 


The Princess Louise. 

The Marquis of Lorne. 

Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
Secretary of the U. S. Navy. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Sir William Howard Russell. 
Frank R. Stockton. 

W. Clark Russell. 

General Nelson A. Miles. 
Thomas Nast. 

Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 

j The Dean of Salisbury. 
Bishop Cleveland Coxe. 
Bishop W. Croswell Doane. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Camille Flammarion. 
Justin McCarthy. 
Admiral Stevens. 
Admiral Markham, 
Admiral Elliot. 
Charles Dickens. 
Archibald Forbes. 
Frank D. Millet. 

t Frederic Villiers. 
Max O’Rell. 

Hiram Maxim. 

/ Andrew Carnegie. 

- Henry Loomis Nelson. 
C. A. Stephens. 
Harold Frederic. 


" And 
More than 100 Others. 














In order to fully satisf 





FOR BIBLE CLASSES. 


an increasing demand for Sunday School Lessons specially 
asapted for Men’s and other Bible Classes, we have prepared for 1896 an attractive, suggestive, 
and practical Course on 


THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 


STUDIED IN THEIR CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER AND HISTORICAL CONNECTIONS, 
These lessons are designed to present an outline study of the principal teachings of Our Lord in such a way that 


the immediate occasion of each of them shall be made clear, and its divine power and wisdom be felt. 


the best way to obtain that knowledge is by the careful study of His life and words as recorded in the Gospels, 


In January, 1896, The International Lessons begin a six 


months’ study of the Gospel of Luke. 


Durin 


g that time the 


older classes in schools using that system will find it greatly to 
their advantage to take this new Course on the Teachings 
of Christ, instead of going through the usual routine of mis- 


cellaneous 


topics from a single Gospel. 


WILL PUBLISH WEEKLY, EDITORIAL NOTES ON THESE LESSONS, BEGINNING JAN. 1, 1896 


They are pre- 


pared in the profound conviction that the greatest need of the world to-day is a better knowledge of Christ, and that 


TheEvangelist, woChristian WOrk yor new vorx.anol he Watchman or sosron, 


For Free Specimen Lessons, and other information concerning improved methods of Bible Study, etc., address 
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THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., Boston. 














Specimen pages, etc., 
sent on application. 


Christmas Gift 





or the best addition to one’s own library is 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
‘*Unabridged.’’ 


Standard of the 
U.S. Gov't Printing 
Office, the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court, and of 
nearly all the School- 
books. 


Warmly com- 
mded by Stuer 
Superintendents of 
Schools, and other Fd- 
ucators almost with- 
out number. 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 


BECAUSE 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
ass., U. S. A. 








wW¥vvy 


aah rpAAh 


2 favorite.” 


sale by all booksellers. 








A NEW CHILD'S STORY 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress 


BY MRS. BURNETT 


. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster writes: “ The day we first read it 
will stand ever after among the red-letter days of life. tis a story 
to be marked with a white stone, a strong, sweet, true book, touching 
the high-water mark of excellence, and sure to become a@ popular 


Fully illustrated by Birch, square 8vo, price $1.50. For 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, N.Y. 


December 5, 1895. 


Financial. 


CURRENCY SUGGESTIONS. 


Now that the question of retiring the 

greenbacks is being discussed so generally 
in public and private, further writing is 

timely. The talk about greenback retire- 
ment has gone so far that we ought now 
to consider the further matter of substi- 
tutes—for it is assumed as the wish of the 
American people that no permanent con- 
traction of the currency shall be allowed, 

THE INDEPENDENT in its discussion of 
financial problems aims to be impartial 
and influenced only by the general good ; 
therefore we are free to say that even our 
prominent daily and weekly journals have 
not given to this perp'exing problem of 
substitution the attention which it de- 
serves, Moreover, our bankers, men who 
ought to be leaders in all financial reforms, 
are not yet united upon any plan or even 
unanimous as to the scope which such a 
plan should have. 

Believing as we do that the time has 
come when we should descend from the 
general to the particular, from the theory 
of the retirement of the greenbacks to the 
theory which shall fill their place more 
acceptably and safely, and believing, as 

we further do, that the opinion of the 
banking fraternity should crystallize into 
something more definite, and that as a 
further step toward currency reform, 
this crystallization should take palce as 
rapidly as good thinking will permit, it is 
cus wish to advance some suggestions 
which possibly may be helpful in solving 
this difficult problem. In making these 
suggestions the advantages and disadvan- 
tages will both be stated, the intention be- 
ing to start discussion in financial circles 
rather than to attempt to decide the ques- 
tion dogmatically. 

In saying that the people are not agreed 
on the form of currency issues best for 
adoption, we have not forgotten the so- 
called Baltimore plar. Thi’ plan, it will 
be remembered, proposed in place of the 
greenbacks that banks should be allowed 
to issue bank notes based on their bank 
assets up to 75% of their capital, subject 
to certain safety fund requirements. It 
is a bit surprising that noihing of the 
kind was referred to at the last Atlanta 
convention, the conclusion t» be drawn 
being that the plan was still considered 
too incomplete to receive the supp rt of 
the majority of American bankers. Since, 
in that plan,the bank notes were to be 
guarapteed by Government, their security 
was assured ; but the upshot would cer- 
tainly be to continue the United States 
Government ‘‘in the banking business” 
precisely as now. This is particularly 
true when we consider that no coin re 
serve was to be held ; such new currency, 
manifestly enough, would not relieve the 
United States Treasury a particle. That 
Treasury now has the responsibility of 
the national reserve, without a banker's 
power to safeguard it by commercial 
means ; nor would the situation in that 
respect be charged by the shifting of 
greenback issues to the banks—tho we 
would gain in elasticity, no doubt, and 
that would be something. But it would 
be far better if we could put the privilege 
of issuing notes and the responsibility of 
the gold reserve for those notes, into the 
same hands. 

It will hardly do to trust these two im. 
portant functions to all banks. ‘‘ Wild 
cat” banking, asthe country knew it fify 
years ago, is not now possible; but in 
spite of the care of the Controller of the 
Currency, failures easily occur among our 
banks, in the newer sections especially; 
and failures should not occur easily if 
currency is to be based on bank safe- 
guards and be safe for the people. Thus 
in one State the capital of the National 
banks from May, 1898, to September 1895, 
was reduced by failures from $9.060 000 
to $6,437.000; in another from $12 092.000 
to $9 987.000; in another from $23,915 00 
to $17,665,000. These losses were due 
largely to the depression, of course ; but 
that does not alter the fact that if our 
currency had been based upon bank cap! 
tal alone we would have had another fac 
tor of doubt added to our burden during 











the last two years. It seems certain that 
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the people as a whole will never consent 
to the putting of their currency into the 
hands of all the banks, good and weak 
alike. 

What we really need is a national bank, 
like the Banks of England, France 
and Germany. Business everywhere 
is getting down to the delicate ad- 
justments of the Old World, and our pub- 
lic finance should be concentrated, not 
scattered. A national bank, always un- 
der governmental control, but left to 
manage its bank note issues, its gold re- 
serve and its commercial discounts, like the 
great banks in Europe, would be the best 
solution of our“problem. But it is not 
likely we shall ever see such a bank estab- 
lished. There is a hatred of banks in cer- 
tain parts of the Union which, tho unrea- 
soning, is a factor in the situation. Then, 
too, such a bank would get into politics 
and confusion might ensue. Generay 
Jackson killed the national bank idea, in 
all probability, for all time ; whether just- 
ly or not, it is useless now to inquire. 

One possible solution will be mentioned, 
it is togive to the banks of New York 
City, members of the Clearing House, the 
right to issue certain amounts of notes to 
be based on their bank assets with a pro- 
portionate reserve of gold. It is imma- 
terial at the moment whether this power 
of issue be granted to the banks individu- 
ally, or to the Clearing House Association 
asa body, The amountof currency to be 
allowed these banks might include all 
above acertain minimum, which might 
be reserved to Government at the start. 
It should not be forgotten that New York 
City is now the financial center of the 
nation, and that in practice the banks of 
the city now hold the surpius money of 
the entire country. It would not be add- 
ing much totheir real position if they 
were permitted to issue so much of 
the currency as they now hold. Such 
issues should be strictly redeemable in 
gold, the management of that gold reserve 
could safely be left to those then respon- 
sible for it. We can at present only refer 
to the noble way in which the New York 
banks sustained the business credit of the 
country during the depression, when they 
actually loaned out more than the amount 
of their deposits. In spite of this strain 
and in sharp contrast to the losses of 
national banks in other States, mentioned 
above, the New York banks have more 
capital now than before the panic. If we 
are to take the Government out of the 
banking business, to whom or to what 
institutions could we more safely intrust 
our currency than to the old, tried, 
responsible and important banks of New 
York City ? 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


No improvement is apparent in busi- 
ness affairs and none is expected until 
1896. Quietness prevails in nearly all the 
merchandise markets, as usual at this 
period, and values are still more or 
less unsettled by the downward or re- 
actionary trend of speculation, At the 
Moment those who control our great 
financial and commercial undertakings 
are in a conservative mood. Congress has 
assembled, and the most pressing question 
of the day is, what will be done to save 
the Treasury from embarrassment and 
take it out of the banking business? Both 
political parties are thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of positive action on the 
subject, but each has diverse methods in 
view, and it must be admitted that the com- 
bination of a Republican Congressand Dem- 
ocratic Administration is hardly favorable 
to speedy action. A bond issue is practi- 
cally certain when the reserve falls below 
$75,000,000; and some sort of tariff change 
is likely to be attempted to increase the 
public revenue. Such measures as these, 
however, are mere expedients ; they do 
not effect the much desired currency re- 
form, which is likely to be delayed for a 
Considerable period by dispute over detail 
and the struggle for party advantage. 
This must be regretted, yet may be hope- 
fully endured, inasmuch as public opinion 
has 80 emphatically expressed itself that 
neither Party can afford to risk the dis- 
credit of prolonged inaction. Much de- 
pends, therefore, upon the news from 
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Washington for the next few weeks. If 
that is favorable, a quick response is likely 
in all lines of international finance 
and commerce, which will meet with 
ready sympathy over here. Our people 
are tired of pessimism and are ready at 
the first opportunity to become op- 
timists. There is everywhere a strong 
undertone of confidence, which sooner 
or later will manifest itself in renewed 
activity. The speculative spirit has been 
stirred, and is only awaiting chances to 
vent itself. Conditions now are altogether 
too sound to warrant any fears of early 
overdoing, and it is probable that we are 
upon the verge of a long era of expansion 
free from any serious setbacks. Next 
year the effects of large crops, better 
prices and better conditions of industry 
will be more apparent than now. Already 
the trade revival at the West is more pro- 
nounced than here, and our huge corn 
crop has not yet begun tomove. Allsuch 
sanguine hopes may, of course, be inter- 
fered with by some unforeseen disaster, 
and the European situation continues to 
be threatening ; but it is very evident that 
the political leaders of Europe are earnest 
in their efforts for peace ; besides which, 
the money kings of Europe, whose influ- 
ence is greater than ever before, are also 
unalterably opposed to war. One of the 
signs of the times is the outbreak of the 
gold fever in Colorado. Following the 
Kaffir craze it suggests a general revival 
of speculation in gold mining, the end of 
which is not yet. There are not a few 
who think that the Kaffir excitement will 
spread into.a world-wide activity in gold 
mining, with all its attendant foolish 
speculations ; and the effect of a large in- 
crease of the gold product upon values of 
all sorts is still fresh in the minds of 
many, 


The stock market has been dull and 
unsettled. A more confident undertone 
prevailed, and the common opinion was 
that all bad news had been amply dis- 
counted. Nevertheless, there was consid- 
erable hesitancy prevalent, and transac- 
tions were largely confined to professional 
traders. The Trust shares were generally 
depressed by reports of adverse legislative 
action, which have been the basis of an 
unusually successful bear campaign. The 
better class of investment shares and 
bonds, however, ruled firm and frequent- 
ly higher, because of good business pros- 
pects and increased earnings. The 
Granger roads are all making excellent 
exhibits, especially Northwest, St, Paul 
and Burlington and Quincy. In the 
third week of November 56 roads earned 
nearly 7% more than in 1894, and the gains 
would have been much larger had it not 
been for the heavy decreases among the 
Southwestern roads, which were adverse- 
ly affected by rate cutting and slow mar- 
keting of thecottoncrop. The gains on the 
Grangers were mainly due to the increase 
of the grain and merchandise traffic. 
Thus far the corn crop has not begun to 
move, and there are sanguine expecta- 
tions afloat respecting earnings on the 
corn carriers when it does. The October 
earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which are an excellent indication of the 
condition of business over the section 
which it serves, were very satisfactory. 
On the combined lines, both east and 
west of Pittsburg, the gain for the month 
was $840,000 in gross and $378,000 net. 
As the Pennsylvania is expending much 
larger sums than usual for repairs, new 
equipment, etc., the net result is the more 
encouraging. London is still in a pessi- 
mistic frame of mind regarding our stocks 
and seems to anticipate a deadlock be- 
tween Congress and the President on the 
currency question. Our bonds, however, 
are in demand by foreigners, and as soon 
as a readjustment of the currency is in 
sight Europe will want our stocks, also, 
even at higher prices. This week opened 
with a general disposition to wait for 
Congress and the President to express 
themselves upor the money question. 
Gold exports for the week were 
smaller than expected, amounting to less 
than $3,000. 000. As merchandise imports 
are decreasing and exports increasing 
there is now less fear of large amounts 


being sent out, until the demand for Jan- 


uary interest and settleméits begins, Thé 
money market is growing firmer, owing 
to declining bank reserves. The surplus 
reserve is now down to $18,600,000 against 
$52,200,000 same time last year. The de- 
cline of the last few days was mainly due 
to gold shipments, which have only been 
partially compensated for by currency 
receipts from the interior. Call loans 
were quoted 2@24%. Time money is 
quoted 2@4¢ for one to five months. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

Nov. 30. Nov. 23. Decrease. 


Loans .........- $490,028,890  $492,711,600 $2,682,800 
ree 66,151,5 0 66,284,60 133, 100 
Legal tenders.. 82,658,380 84,603,000 1,944,200 
Deposits. ........ 520,788,000  525,170.600 4,332,609 
Circulation ..... 13 951,90 13,956,3 0 *5,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie ...00 seeee $66,151,500 $66,284,600 $133,100 
Legal tenders,... 82,658,800 84,603,000 1,944,2 0 


Total reserve.. 148,810,30) — 615",987,6.0 $2,077,300 
Reserve required 


against dep’ts. 130,197,000 131,292,650 1,095,650 





Surv. reserve.. £18,613,3)0 $19,594,950 $931,650 


* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Dec. 1st, 84—Suarplus.......cccccccccccccecees $52,220,800 
Dec. 2d, 1893—Surplus.............. asetnencedind 74,094,900 
Dec, Sd, (893 —Sarplas. 2... ccccccseccoc-c-e -ce 6,493,759 
Dec. 5th, 181—Surplus. ... ....c00- cocee cece 13,963,625 


Dec. 6th, 1800—Deficiency........ ... s.ccccsess 2,429,650 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 30th, were as follows : 


Broadway....... .... 21246 | State of New York.. 107 
New Amsterdam.... 17536 





FOREI3N EXCHANGE 


Messrs. Brown Bros, & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


BURCY MAYS. ..00. ccccce. coccccces-coveccccece covve 4.8734 
MN irdinctcctecsacseses csscurenpecssicsveressecews< 4.89 
COIR. 00. cccccccccccccccccccccccsces -cesee cocee 4.8944 
Documentary for payment...........sseecseeee 4.864-7 
INN NII cocunccncanda: cosesctsnackcons 4.8746 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, closing 


as follows : 
Bid, Asked 
” 


Wovvcesn - dnsceeses: \cssceoecerccteseccoscocsios a 
PO A inc teenies cevecvevcccend 20% = s«121 
PO BR, CRE s cccncccccossveqseneccecescos 1204 = «121 
4s, Registered, ex-interest.... .....0...0000 ud% 1 
By DOOR oon cncdccccscsevevectsus Or reeeccese 112 11244 
HOW Et, OT OB oasis. cccvccceccocscscesss 44 O15 
ey OI cdnecdccdocadacasesccsevecedineces 1145615 
CAPrency G8, 1806. ....0..ccccccccesseccccvecce 100 
QUPTORST G0, MIB. ccce 2 csccccsccccsecccccecs 100 
ici ccaiciccccencdedcesccecda 10434 
CUrTONCY 66, 189B.....0..sece-cesseecee eovees 105 
OUFFORCH 68. 1808. ..cccccce c00 000 ccccccccece 107% 
CORPO, BIIG vnc sccccccccnccsceseccsevcdsce 100% 
CREPONSS, TEFL. cc ccccce cccccscescocvecesosses 10054 
Cherokees, 1008..00 scoccccceccscccccccocsccccs 100% 
CRefOKSG, 1D... ccccccccccccccccccscccoeccccce 100% 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 

The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 








Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMEFICR. ccccccccccccccccccee 220 330 «ese 
American Exchange....... 169 165 ence 
BOWEPY...ccccccccccccccccccce 291 240 235 
Broadway.......cccccsceseee Uw 240 sees 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 151 none 160 
Central Nationa)........... Ri 117 
Chase National a) 500 
Chatham....... oo 335 330 
Chemical. 4,205 4,000 
City..... 462 440 
Citizens’ .. 135 140 165 
Columbia.... 25046 oes 
COMMETCE....... 00008 cone ©2086 25 
Continental. .......s0-seeees 130% 12844 
Corn Exchange..... ....+. 236 290 sane 
East River.......cccosccesses 138 130 150 
Eleventh Ward .......... 275 200 
PLC. .ccccccccccccccccccccoce 820 cece 
Fifth Avenue........sceceeee 3,230 2,700 
First National....... ...... 500 2,700 ones 
First National of S.1...... 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 170 
Fourth National............ 1%6 172 
DERG ceive: decsee. ceece 110 6-10 
Gallatin National.......... 305 300 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 350 
German American......... 113 110 
German Exchange......... 400 116 eau 
GERMARMIR.. cc cccccccccevcesce 400 400 425 
Greenwich........0+ esses 175% 176 195 
HIQROVER. 0 cccceccccecscccccs - 315 aves 
Hide and Leather.......... w esse 110 
Hudson River...........+++ 150 155 ‘ 
Importers’ and Traders’ 52044 525 

seeseecccaceseocoocoeces 142% 140 
Leather Manufacturers’ 170 170 
LADSECY..ccccccce covccccccce 116 110 12% 
Lincoln National......... 670 670 
Manhattan........csee sees 196 198 
Market and Fulton......... 220 210 
Mechanics’.....-...+0-.-00+- 188 188 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ 14044 150 
Mercantile. .........ss0.ceee+ 179% 10 
Merchants’.........sceseeeee 13634 136 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 10 110 . 
Metropolitan.........scseeee 354 1 5 








(1661) %9 


Bid. Asked 
400 465 
115 


232 235 

580 ease 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 100 125 
New York Produce Ex... 120 
NIDER. .ccccccccccccccee seccce 121 120 case 
Nineteenth Ward......... e 145 125 130 
North America............- 140 137 150 
OTIENtAl 2.26 cceeerseevence Wise 220 
PAClAC......cccce coves seccces W5% 185 200 
PRG 6 ccccteccccccecccdcces 275 274 280 
People’s. ...0...ccccc.ccccecee 249 or dn 
PREMIZ ..cccccccccccccccccces 116 112 120 
Republic....--..062 cee voce 156 bade 160 
Seaboard National ....... 168 167 ae 
Second National... ........ 350 42) 490 
Seventh National........... 113% 115 
Shoe and Leather.......... 4 90 
BBs cvncsccae <-0ee seacedeus 315 300 Sead 
Southera National.......... Ml 100 140 
State of New York......... 107 - 106 anne 
Third National............ oc. «ae 105 107 
Tradesmen’s.........+ +000 95 se0 100 
Twelfth Ward.............. 125 cece 1% 
UMIOR. .cccescccccescccoccesce 19246 200 oie 
Unton Square....... . - +++ 195 200 awe 
United States National.... 175 180 210 
Western National.... .... 11246 113 115 
West Side@......sceee-ceesees ecco 280 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 
Name of Co,— 


Am. B« Note Co. .itc. p. s.|Q. M. Sept., 95 
Am. Ty ', Co. 


Last, When due 






do. preferred 2 iQ. M 
Blackwell's D. T. Co.. ¢ 
*Bklyon W.& W’house | 


Co. 186 58. .ccccee 20000 ce }F. 
Celluloid Co...... .... 1 iQ. 
Claflia (H. B.) Co...... 14}Q. 

*do. Ist, preferred... Ll {Q. 

*do. 2d, preferred.... 14\Q. 
Eppens, 8.W., Co..... 2 |Q. 
Hecker,-J. J. Mill. Co. .. 

do. preferred......... 2 |Q. 8 

do. ist mtge. ........ 6 |M. &s., 
Herring, Hail, M.Co.. 4 |June, 1893........ 2 

do. preferred ........ 2 |Q. M. Mch., '94 
Lorillard (P.) pfd..... 2 |Q. J. Oct., 9) 10 «61M 
Mich. & P. Car Uo.,... 4 |October, 1°93 .... .. 

do. preferred....:.... 1 | November, ‘95... .. 

do. Ist mtge coe © [ML @S., 1982 ..... 87 40 
N. Wall Paper Co., pf. 2 |Quarterly........ .. 75 









pf. 
Postal el. & Cable... .. 








Sacok: etgsaenstos 84 
Proctor: & Gam. Co... 12 |An. Aug., 1895 190 
do. preferred. ....... 2 - Jey OC, "95 158 
ont = = ee 6 . & J. au © ee «a 
Standard Oil.......... 4% JQ. M., Sept., 95..1924¢ 194 
Singer M’f’g Co....... 5 . J. Oct. ‘ssa 230 
Trenton Potteries.... 5 |tebruary, 1393... 4 
do. p.eferred ........ 2 |Q.M. June,’#4... 40 5 
Trow Directory....... 5 o: eenecees aganwen os 52 
Wagner Pal. Var Co.. .. (8 pc. an. m’thly.156 = 157 
W.Union Beef Co..... 144| November "95..... 8 9 
Worthington (Henry) — | _ nese cecccee -ou 08 Ww Ww 
do. prefverred....... 34a|M. & N., Nov., "9577 80 


*Ani interest 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....The Middlesex Banking Company 
announce that they will pay their deben- 
tures due Dacember Ist and will also pay 
in advance series 30 and 31 amounting to 
$144,000 due May Ist, 1896. 


....1t is stated that plans are well 
under way for the establishment of a co- 
operative sugar refinery for refining 
Cuban sugar only. Invitations have been 
sent out for subscriptions to the stock, 


...-Ata meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Lincoln National Bank on 
the twenty-seventh of November, Mr, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt was appointed a 
director to succeed the late Samuel Barton. 

...At a meeting of the Reorganization 
Committee of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad Company, held in this 
city last week, Mr, E. P. Ripley, now 
connected with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad, was designated as 
President, Mr. D. B. Robinson as first 
Vice President. 


...-The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction on Wednesday : 


$25,500 City of Springfield, Ill., 5#............ 10844 
$12,000 City of Elizabeth, N.J., 4%............. 8914 
$1,000 Long Island City 5%............-.essseees 100 
25 shares Wagner Palace CarCo........... ,1}6% 
35 shares Long Island Bank.............. ..... 100 
25shares Phenix Insurance Co., of B’klyn...141% 
8 shares Union Trust Co..........scccscsscescce 720 
13 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co........... weasel 


..-.The Iowa Loan and Trust Company 
of Des Moines, Iowa, is an institution 
which, every since its foundation—and we 
have been pretty well acquainted with 
it and its officers since that time—has 
been managed with rare ability and great 
conservatism. It is situated in one of the 
most favorable localities in the United 
States for the prosecution of a loan busi- 
ness. Since the first of January, 1895, 
the company has paid $600,000 of deben- 
tures, many of them before they were due, 
and since May, 1893, it has paid $1,300,- 
000, the larger part of which were paid 
before due. The company has a most 
excellent record. and all of its customers 
are its friends, 


...»Tremendous efforts are being made 
by parties in Colorado Springs and Den- 
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ver to create a beom in gold mining 
stecks. It is stated that a number of 
Englishmen are living at Colorado Springs 
on account of their health and that they, 
profiting by the experience of their friends 
at home in the “ Kaffir Circus” craze, 


have established and have under full ; 


headway a boom in Colorado gold mining 
stocks. The product of gold in Colorado 
amounts to about one million dollars a 
month from the Cripple Creek mines, the 
total number of gold-producing mines be- 
ing limited to probably four or five, all of 
which are closely held and are not asubject 
of speculation. The stocks being boomed 
are of wild-cat companies, the stocks sell- 
ing from one cent a share upward. A 
literary bureau has evidently been estab- 
lished, judging from the Denver letters 
which appear in the New York daily 
papers. All of the old familiar devices 
are being brought into play to influence 
Eastern people to send their money West 
for the purchase of these wild-cat shares. 
Undoubtedly many Eastern people will 
do this, and probably to their damage. 
Those who are wise will prefer to keep 
their money in savings banks drawing 
4¢ interest rather than to trust it in the 
hands of the Colorado boomers. 
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BONDS | 
VERNMENT 
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OUR LIST OF SELECTED 
SECURITIES 
Harvey Fisk & Sons. on request 
| 24 Nassau St., New York. 
=—_ — - ——- a \ 




















Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
KBKBSULSES Ee ESHD 








for the prudent busi- 
ness man; the dis- 
criminate home- 
seeker; for anyone. 
Oour own personal 
investments have 
been sound and con- 
servative. Those 
we have made for 
others have brought 
usa host of testimonials. Write for 
reasons why. Address, 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 


( 624 NEW STOCK EXCHANGE, CHICAGO, 


DkVHVHO KHAO 


PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
will pay at its office, December Ist, the Debentures of 
Series 22, $50,000. 
Due December ist, 1895. 
ALSO PREPAY 
Series 30 and 31, $144,000. 
Due May Ist, 1896. 
If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent. interest is guaranteed, and you 
share the net profit, address 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


99 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON, 


i} Surplus Funds 
¢ 


...oafely Invested. 














Solid 


7) 

O 
We have a part of our 
issue of twenty year 
6% gold bonds left, 
which we can still 
offer at go. 
These will net you 
7°/ for the twenty 
years. 
We shall pay a large 
part of these bonds 
off in five years; if you 
wish yours paid in 
this way, you net 10% 
for the five years. 
You may easily 
satisfy yourself as to 
their unquestionable 
safety by writing us 
for full particulars, 
references, etc. 


Roseland Improvement Co., 
178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas 


LETT BKS ANVBSAUBAL 
OF | 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -- $1,500,000 
Is A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 

BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. 

‘Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee of Estates. 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 


subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
A us D, Juilliard, 
James N. Jarvie. 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter G. Oakman, 
— 9 E. Orr, 
enry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, 








or 


re 
G 3. Bowdoin, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 
George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 

. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombliey, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 


SECURITY, 
CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keep- 
ing of securities. Boxes of all 
sizes and prices. 
Large, — and airy rooms for the use and con- 
v i oO! st Ss. 


Entrance only through the Bank. 

















Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - ‘307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben. 
tures Write for description. 


W.N. COLER & CO. 


kers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 





DIVIDENDS. 











COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL trade is quiet except in holiday 
goods. From now on tothe end of the 
year merchants will be more occupied 
with closing accounts, stock taking and 
completing plans for 1896 than with any- 
thing else. Buyers generally are in a 
cautious frame of mind, and are inclined 











to postpone purchases until stocks bought 
last autumn are worked down, and until 
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values display greater steadinecs than at 
present, In several markets there is a 
reactionary tendency ; but this is only re- 
garded as temporary, and in business cir- 
cles generally there is a remarkably con- 
fident feeling in regard to the future. 
On every hand there is a strong belief 
that 1896 will show much more busi- 
ness improvement than its now expir- 
ing predecessor. Speculation in cot- 
ton continues fairly active, and prices 
Were maintained by persistent reports 
of small crops and light receipts. Mid- 
dling uplands advanced to 8c. Both 
exports and receipts continue small. 


Wheat receipts at the interior were large, 


amounting to 7,363,000 bushels last week 
against 4,774,000 bushels same time last 
year. Since Angust ist the receipts have 
amounted to 102.000,000 bushels, compared 
with 88,000,000 a year ago. Exports, 
however, are small and not up to expec- 
tations, owing to Europe’s securing a sup- 
ply of cheap wheat from elsewhere. Prices 
advanced to 65c. for December contracts. 
Corn was quiet and steady, and the crop 
will not begin to move until after Janu- 
ary 1st. Much quietness prevails in the 
grocery trade, tho all the staples are fairly 
steady. In the dry-goods market there is 
also littledoing. Cotton fabrics are steady, 
except for some of the less popular fab- 
rics which have been slightly shaded. 
Leading makes are still sold ahead. Wool- 
en goods stiffened somewhat by favorable 
reports from the London wool sales. Pig 
iron is weak, and the output of coke has 
been reduced. The demand for structural 
material is lessening, as is usual at this 
season. Hides experienced another drop, 
which has not yet been reflected in leather 
or in boots and shoes. Manufacturers of 
the latter still report business exceedingly 
dull, and look for no improvement until 
after January ist, 


READING NOTICES. 


ON A FELT FOOTING. 


Many of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
know a great deal; they know a good thing 
-when they see it and appreciate it when they 
have it. at is the reason why we call the at- 
tention of our readers to the advertisement of 
Daniel Green & Company who are the origina- 
tors and manufacturers of the now very cele- 
brated felt shoes and slippers. These felt shoes 
and slippers are not ungainly things as one 
might suppose, but they ure fully as neat and 
tidy in appearance as a leather shoe, and when 
it comes to a question of comfort, of warmth, of 
freedom from rheumatism, gout, bunions and 
corns and, in fact, aH the ills which the pedal 
extremities of a man are subject to, they are by 











ed 
his is not all about the 
felt shoes and slippers, they are wonderfully 
cheap and still further no matter where you 
live, Daniel Green & Co. can fit you and will 
send the shoes or slippers by mail or express, at 
their own expense, when they receive the cash 
for so doing. Possibly one of the most remark- 
able statements that Daniel Green & Co. give 
utterance to is that if their shoes and slippers 
do not give entire satisfaction the goods can 
returned, if not worn or soiled, and the money 
refunded. The appreciative reader of these 
lines will notice that Daniel Green & Co. offer a 
ood many inducements to the readers of THE 
fNDEPENDENt to order these felt shoes and 
slippers, and they show their own confidence in 
the efficiency and desirability of their goods. 
They send free to any one who will write them 
at 44 East 14th Street, New York,a very interest- 
ing pamphlet entitled * On a Felt Footing.” It 
is interesting enough for a Christmas present. 








December 5, 1895. 


Tue Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, of 
this city, offers very desirable features to per- 
sons who wish to secure life insurance on the 
most favorable terms and plans. The holiday 
season is certainly a very appropriate one for 
the head of a famiiy to secure a policy of life in- 
surance for the benefit of his family. 





MESSRS. SCHIEFFELIN & Co., the well-known 
chemists of this city, have called our attention 
to a new food, called Somatose, recently pre- 
pared in Germany for invalids. Their claim is 


based upon the fact that Somatose, as a nutri- 
ent, is much more effective than other food 
preparations, and, what is very important, is 
free from irritating effects upon the system. 
They recommend it very highly as an appetiz- 
ing and nourishing f for invalids, mothers 
and delicate children. It is a scientific food, 
containing the elements necessary for proper 
nourishment. It isconcentrated, easily digesti- 
ble and quickly assimilated ss a rapid 
ain in flesh and strength. T preparation has 
u pl on sale with all druggists, and will 
undoubtedly come into general favor and use. 





THE Christian Leader, of Boston, in a late is- 
sue calls attention to a section of land in the 
central part of North Carolina consisting of a 
fertile sand belt, sixty miles long and ten or 


twelve miles wide, between two ridges of moun- 
tains, and having not only a delightful climate 
but a soil having a wonderful productiveness. 
This section has obtained prominence asa health 
resort under the name of the Southern Pines, 
and it has been somewhat recently discovered 
that almost any fruit or vegetable which it is 
possible to produce in California can be raised 
there. Owing to its situation, it is almost abso- 
lutely free from frost or cold. The Leader states 
that a Northern syndicate has purchased 10,000 
acres of the land, which it has improved, and 
are now building a handsome town, known as 
Roseland. About 1,500 acres have been laid out 
for the town site, and the remainder has been 
divided into ten and forty acre sections and one- 
hundred-acre farms for fruit and vegetable 
raising. The syndicate owning the property is 
knowp asthe Roseland Improvement Company, 
and Mr. Clark J. Brown, ‘treasurer of the com- 
pany, 178 Devonshire Street, Boston, will give 
full particulars or mail prospectus to any one 
sending their address. 








SILKS. 


This week the following items: 
At 50 cents per yard, Colored Moires 
and Striped Taffetas, excellent for 
Skirts. 
At 60 cents per yard, 5000 yards of 
Satin and Taffeta Stripes, in light and 
medium colors; one dollar qualities. 
At 65 cents per yard, 7000 yards of 
Satin Damasses, in light and medium 
colors, suitable for waist, wrap linings 
or dresses; former price, $1.00. 
IN THE BASEMENT. 
Tables for the sale of lengths, suitable 
for Christmas presents. 

Remarkable values throughout our 
Silk Departments. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 





ONEILLS 


Importers and Retailers 


oS 


SIXTH AVENUE 
20th to 21st Street 
NEW YORK 





Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, 
Furniture, China, Glassware, Etc. 





poh de ee 
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Handsome illustrated cata- 
logue mailed free to out-of- 
town residents—send for it. 





MAIL ORDERS « 


: of useful and ornamental hoii- 





We make a specialty of Mail Order Business, sending goods 
all parts of the world, guaranteeing satisfaction to the 


Holiday 


When you are ready to 
do your Christmas buying go to 
“The Big Store ” where you will 
find the largest and best variety 


day goods in New York City, and 
at prices within reach of the most 
economical purse. 
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customer or refunding the money. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


H. O'NEILL & CO., sixth ave 20tn to ast st, New York 
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December 5, 1896. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT. 


FarHers and mothers who are looking for a 
suitable Christmas present for the children of 
the family who ride bicycles should by no means 
overlook the Twentieth Century Bicycle Head 
Light, it being in all particulars an up-to-date 
light for bicycles. It gives a magnificent light, 
has red and green side lights, and is the light of 
this or any other century. 


REED & BARTON. 


A most attractive store in which to buy holi- 
day presents is at Reed & Barton’s, the well- 
known silversmiths on Union Square, Every- 
thing needed for the table, in either plated ware 
or in solid silver, enameied solid silver, toilet 
articles, simple in or of the most elabo- 
rate workmanship, for ladies and gentlemen, and 
novelties that are sure to please and which are 
made for ornament or use are a sample of the 
attractions at Reed & m’s store. For 
several generations the house of Reed & Barton 
bas been known throughout the United States. 
The house has had an honorable record and 
may well be proud of it. Their large factories 
are at Taunton, . Here one sees the mort 
skillful workmen and the most approved ma- 
chinery, and the silver goods manufactured are 
sent to all parts of the world. 


Jboenold 
Constable KC. 


Rich Furs. 


Fur-Lined Cloaks, Alaska Seal 
Coats, Persian Lamb Capes. 














RUSSIAN SABLES, 
ERMINE. 





For Muffs, Collarettes, Fur 
Trimmings, 
Fur Gloves and Gauntlets. 





RUGS, ROBES. 


Proadovay K 1 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





An important 
trifle — The 
DeLONG Patent 
Hook and Eye 
and trifles make 
perfection. 


See that 


hump? 


Pigardson,, 
e. he 
Philadelphia.” 


CARPETS 


Great Clearing-Up Sale 


in all the different grades. 


Bin the magnitude of a season like ours, there is an 
accumulation of broken lots, single pieces and pat- 
terns we do not intend duplicating. Some of these 


we have made upinto 
R U C OF VARIOUS SIZES, SUITABLE 
FOR ALL KINDS OF ROOMS. 


ALL AT REMNANT PRICES. 
(Bring Size of Room:) 
These Goods will be found in our “ Bargain Room’’ 
ON FOURTH FLOOR. 


Great Holiday Sale ot 


RUGS! RUGS! RUGS! 


Both Foreign and Domestic. 
We call special attention to 
THE “NEW HARTFORD,” 


Equal in effect to an Criental. 
Also to our 


Wool “Sakai” Rugs, 
in all sizes (from a small mat to any size Carpet). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE,, 13TH AND 14TH STS.,N.Y. 
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Don’t Coven! You won't need to if you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Uoughs. 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
_— and purify the breath. 25c.and 50c.— 


2 


Sir EpWIN ARNOLD believes that some ani- 
mals reveal a distinct moral purpose in their 
doings, and in an article which he has written 
for The Youth’s Companion he gives a great va- 
riety of instances in support of his belief. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


ERRICH BROS 


Are now showing the largest and best 
assorted stock of 


TOYS 


AND HOLIDAY GOODS 


in New York at the Lowest Prices, 

















Discounts to Sunday Schools, 
Fairs and Charitable Associations 
upon request to Superintendent 
of Toy Department, 4th floor. 


Sixth Ave. and 23d St, N.Y. 
Mail-Order Department. 


yOURNEAy 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Tilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of our 
goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 
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) Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Ghamois 


All dry goods stores, Three weights. 


TIFFANY 
BLueE Boox 


(1896 Bdition Now Ready.) 


9 


A catalogue replete with 
suggestions for Holiday - 
Gifts, concise in form, with 
minimum and maximum 
prices of exclusive pro- 
ducts in jewelry, silverware, 
clocks, bronzes, fine pottery, 
richly-cut glass, and the 
choicest importations from 
abroad. 

The book contains no 
illustrations,and will be 
sent without charge to any 
address. 


To intending purchasers known 
to us, or who will name satisfac- 
tory references, we will send care- 
ful selections from our stock. 


‘TIFFANY & C(O. 


Union Square 
New Yor« 


The Drudgery 
of Church Work 
Can be Greatly Relieved by the 


American $8 Typewriter 


which with the Duplicator will make 200 COPIES 
in 20 minutes. (Price complete $1U.) For Reports, 
Notices, Addresses, Sermons, etc., ete., it is a neces- 





Gold and 
Silversmiths 





i price makes it available for young people, 
A SENSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For letter written with it and catalogue address 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
Dept. A., 265 Broadway, New York. 


sic BENEDICT'S TIME fe 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 








“AZIA 3018 
“M21A OND 


ig eee. bl 
rong, durable 
and can be adjusted 
with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA, AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 
NEW YORK. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


SPRIN Wu. E. LEFFINGWELL, Megr., 
= Watkins, N. V. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 























HOLIDAY GOODS, 
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Susurance. 
NOT TO THE POINT. 


SOME comment was made, in an article 
in these columns several weeks ago, upon 
the advertisements of the E. K. O. R., an 
assessment society, as illustrative of the 
insufficiency of the rates of such societies. 
This has brought a typewritten letter, 
closely covering over four pages, together 
with a priated article, all of which the 
sender—who is Frank E. Munger, not 
merely Secretary but Supreme Secretary, 
asks to have published. We cannot yield 
space for the whole of such verbose com- 
munications as are all which come to us 
from such sources; but we copy below a 
portion of this one: 


It is stated in the article “‘A man who 
joins at55 would have to pay 43 years before 
his contributions could make up his insur- 
ance, and he would then be 98,”’ I presume 
it is assumed by this that every man carry- 
ing insurance should pay asum of money 
which, if invested, would realize (if he lived 
out his expectancy), the full amount of in- 
surance, or policy. Such a proposition is 
foolish and without authority, and has not 
been maintained by Actuaries on Insur- 
ance, neither has itever been the experience 
of any company doing life insurance busi- 
ness, or the. experience of any fraternal 
order. It is a rule understood by Actuaries, 
and the experience of insurance companies 
that not over one-third or one-half of the 
policies issued will ever mature against the 
company. And here I will quote the exact 
language of one of the best Actuaries in 
America on the subject of insurance: *‘ The 
experience of the Old Line Companies fur- 
nishes evidence that the Reserve is not need- 
ed even if it could be used; it being only 
necessary in order to pay all death claims 
to collect an amount which invested at in- 
terest would mature about one half of the 
policies issued.”” This Actuary then goes 
on and gives the statistics and records of 
several Old Line Companies for the past 
twenty-five years, naming the companies, 
“ 7Etna Life,” “‘ Berkshire Life,” ‘* Equi. 
table,” ‘Mutual Life,” ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Mutual,” “New England Mutual,” ‘ New 
York Life’’; and these figures fully illus- 
trate this proposition to be correct as the 
figures are taken from sworn statements 
and their own report. 

Again it is stated that the very moderate 
premium will [not ?] suffice for term Life 
Insurance, and that the Empire rates are 
hardly sufficient to cover the term risk. 
Also, that itis the old story over again, and 
this is just one of the insurance gourds 
which spring up and are always young be- 
cause they never live to growold. In re- 
gard to this permit me to cali the attention 
of the author to the fact that in 1868, 
twenty-seven years ago, the parent Frater- 
nal Order was incorporated to do a life in- 
surance business. From that period to the 
present time there has been incorporated 
and are now connected with the National 
Fraternal Congress of America about forty 
of these Fraternal Orders. All of them are 
doing business at the same place in which 
they first started and are paying claims in 
full, and none of them have failed. Yet in 
this same period of time there has been 
among the Old Line concerns some sixty 
premature deaths, and hundreds of thou- 
sands oftheir policy holders stand by their 
graves mourning the loss of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

The material statements of this epistle 
could have been put into a half-dozen sen- 
tences. Little comment upon it is re- 
quired. We should not go to any assess- 
ment advocate to learn actuarial science. 
We have known for thirty years that rate 
tables are not calculated upon ‘‘ expect- 
ancy ”; and we have never said anything 
which implied that they are or should be. 
The plea that lapses will save an insuffi- 
cient rate was threadbare long ago; but 
we have never seen an attempted reply to 
our question how any number or ratio of 
lapses, upon a scale of rates which yield 
no remainders, can avail to pay claims on 
such lives as stayin. The proportion of 
policies maintained to policies issued is, 
under such conditions, not material ; still, 
the name of this “‘ one of the best actua- 
ries in America,” should be given, The 
title ‘* professor” is made to cover every- 
thing from astronomy down to corn- 
cutting, and ‘‘actuary” is not much 
better honored. 

It has never been denied—and in this 
journal has been often admitted—that a 
society professing to furnish insurance for 
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life at term rates can goon for a term 
which varies somewhat with circumstan- 
ces. We will give suitable attention to 
the assumed argument from continuance 
when that goes from general assertions 
to the names of the organizations. We 
allow this man to repeat the old story 
about Old Line failures. Whether those 
are ove or another number, it is not to the 
point. It has never been contended that 
a sufficient rate isa certain guaranty of 
permanence; it is certain that an in- 
sufficient one is a guaranty of failure (un- 
less abandoned), and the question is 
whether assessment societies, or some par- 
ticular one among them, is charging 
enough. That some Old Liner, or all Old 
Liners, charge too much is interesting, 
but irrelevant even if true; therefore we 
have referred to the waste-basket the 
printed slip inclosed, from a *‘ well-known 
journal,” namely, the Western Economist, 
an assessment ‘‘ company paper.” The 
article is the familiar slur about ‘‘ those 
massive accumulations,” It would prob- 
ably be interesting to Dusty Rhoades, the 
tramp, and to the Socialist who claims that 
all the property of the Haves should be 
delivered over to the Have Nots; but we 
do not publish for tramps and socialists. 


> 


THE LEX TALIONIS QUESTION. 








THE three giants of life insurance are 
now out of Prussia. Having complied 
with the heavy deposit requirement made 
by the law of 1892, the companies were 
next directed to make their statements 
upon Prussian forms, which had obvious- 
ly been made as vexatious, and as nearly 
impracticable as could be devised by in- 
genuity purposely directed to obstructive- 
ness. The Equitable decided that it could 
not afford to overturn itself for the sake 
of doing business in so unfriendly a coun- 
try, and gratified that country by with- 
drawing. The Mutual tried to reason 
with the Government, to show it the sat- 
isfactoriness of existing forms, and the 
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impfacticability of the change ; but while 
it was thus trying, it was ‘‘ notified to 
go.” The New York complied with the 
demand, and was notified of the Govern- 
ment’s dissatisfaction with the company, 
because of the old Banta charges, and 
that a “ voluntary ” relinquishment of the 
Government’s concession would be agree- 
able. Then Mr. Pierce—never in all his 
life more “ Fruitless” than in doing so— 
wrote a long official letter, and had it 
pass through the diplomatic channels ; all 
the same, when the company again de- 
clined to go, it was turned out. 

Whoever is determined upon a course 
of conduct can never be deprived of an 
excuse for it. In this matter, the be- 
trayal by Judas Iscariot would have 
served the purpose as well as anything 
else; the deposits, the forms, and the 
doubt about the Banta charges were pre- 
texts to conceal the real reason, which 
was that the German companies wanted 
to get rid of dangerous competitors. The 
yarn of Lord Dunraven might have been 
used just as honestly, had he told it early 
enough. 

Now the Magdeburg Fire wants to 
enter New York, and Mr. McCall sug- 
gests to Mr. Pierce that this is a good time 
to apply retaliation. The suggestion has 
so far prevailed that a conference of in- 
surance commissioners in New York has 
been held to consider what ought to be 
done. 

Ought the Magdeburg to be refused ad- 
mission, and the German companies now 
in New York to be turned out? The so- 
called *‘ reciprocal” law does not in terms 
cover this case, for it provides that when- 
ever any State puts upon New York com- 
panies any greater money burden in de- 
posits or otherwise than is put upon its 
companies in New York, then New York 
shall hit back again just as hard. It is 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth; whatever 
others do to you, do ye so tothem. If the 
intent and spirit are to be considered, this 
law may be held to apply ; but it need not 
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be brought into contemplation at all, for 
the law of New York empowers the Su- 
perintendent to exclude an outside com- 
pany “if, in his judgment, such refusal 
will best promote the interests of the peo- 
ple of the State”—that is, if he chooses. 
He is not required to give reasons, and, 
therefore, he is not obliged to have good 
ones ; his reason may be such as he would 
be ashamed to give—it might be that in 
his boyhood he fought with the President 
of the applying company and got badly 
whacked. A man who has neglected the 
express mandate of the law need not argue 
with his conscience-about the quality of 
reasons for acting where the law has made 
him sole judge. So Mr. Pierce is free to 
slam the door. Go ahead. 

It is a little uncertain yet what official 
action will follow the Superintendents’ 
conference held in this city on the 15h. 
Probably the Magdeburg will not be per- 
mitted to comein. Superintendent Wad- 
dill, of Missouri, is said to have written a 
letter in which he announces his intention 
to refuse a renewal of certificates of 
authority in Missouri to Prussian compa- 
nies,and a circular letter in blank was 
proposed at the conference, which reviews 
the situation and regretfully announces 
that unless the Prussian Government 
meanwhile reconsiders its action, the com- 
panies of that country will be put outside 
of the law, in the States whose superin- 
tendents agree, on February Ist. 

Tohit back again is natural—anything 
else comes by development of a higher 
spirit. The action of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment is unjust, foolish, unfriendly and 
entirely reprenensible. It means that— 
the Prussian life companies being judges 
—the citizens of Prussia want the policies 
of the American companies, and want 
them so much more than they want those 
of the home companies that the latter can- 
not endure the competition ; so the home 
companies beseech the Goverament to turn 
out the intruders, and the Government 
18 foolish enough and disregardful enough 

of the interests and wishes of its own 
people to comply. This is the plain state- 
ment of it. Now we cannot hit back at 
the Government, nor at the Prussian com- 
panies, without going to war; but we Cin 








T is probably the greatest remedy on earth for Nervous Prostration. Thou- 


sands of people who have tried it will tell you this. It isoneof the famous 


Animal Extracts, 


concerning which so much has recently been said and written, and which, 
after much *hemming and *hawing, the medical profession has finally adopted 
as STANDARD THERAPEUTICAL REMEDIES. 


Use Cerebrine and regain your NERVE! 





PUT UP NOW IN LARGE BOTTLES, $1.25. ALL DRUGGISTS. 





CotumpBia CuemicaL Company, Wasuineton, D. C. 
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hit some Prussian fire companies, which 
are wholly innocent in the matter, and 
can also hit our own citizens, who are 
unable to get all the sound insurance they 
want. Certainly this is not an intelligent 
proceeding, however it be demanded hy 
angry feeling. It might accomplish the 
result of compelling Prussia to back ; but 
nobody likes to back, esprcially when 
somebody else has to bear the penalty of 
obstinacy. and so it very likely might not, 
The so-called ‘‘ reciprocal” and really re- 
taliatory laws are very senseless; and so 
far as this State is concerned they suggest 
the comment that a florist is the last per- 
son who can afford to even suggest stone- 
throwing—he has too much glass ex- 


On the whole, it seems to us that the 
wiser course in the long run—as well as 
the manlier and more advanced course— 
would be to remonstrate with Prussia and 
so plainly put her in the wrong before the 
civilized world that shame and _ inter- 
national comity will induce her to reverse 
her action. . 


2 


THE LEGISLATURE SHOULD AT- 
TEND TO THE LLOYDS. 


From time to time, excuses have been 
put forth for Superintendent Pierce, the 
plea being that he could not proceed 
against the Lloyds, because he was bound 
to assume, in the lack of evidence to the 


contrary, that they are within the law, 
and that he could not find proof of the 
contrary. Lately there have been reports 
that he is really trying and is really ‘ go- 
ing” to proceed. This may be, for the 
possibility of having his official chair 
taken from under him might disturb even 
his extraordinary sloth; but it does not 
seem likely. The Lloyds wili probably 
run their course, and yet that course may, 
perhaps, be already nearly run. They are 
premium-getters—premiums are what 
they have been organized for ; but the 
Legislature may be moved to accomplish 
what Mr. Pierce has failed todo. The 
sham Lloyds cannot plead vested rights 
as against new legislation—they have no 
rights ; they simply antedated themselves. 
It is quite within the power of the Legisla- 
ture, and ought to be within its capacity, 
to so change the statutory situation as to 
enforce responsibility upon the Lloyds. 
Such responsible Lloyds as there are ought 
to be loud and united in a demand that 
this be done. 
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INSURANCE. 


1851. 1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 








“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that, 


your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’’ 
—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept., N. Y. 





Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Cenpenys of New York, leads the 
life insurance 








way 
upon the industrial plan. Under this 


plan a policy can be secured by pay- 
ing 5 cents per week and upwards, 
insuring all ages from 2 to 70, for 
policies ranging from $10 upwards, 
payable immediately after death, 
Write the company for its literature. 
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FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS o¢ SURETYSHIP, 


= PERSONAL ACCIDENT, my 
PLAT A S 5 
STEAM BOIL Ps bEVA OR, SS 
ampinyare Liability and sae Policies. 
£8 PAID SINCE ORGANIZarT, 
Loss $5,907,780.87. On, 














AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadeiphia 
L STATEMENT. 





yee H. FTS, Jan Jet 16 82,395,006 22 she 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1895, 





Cash Capital.................006 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

ODO PIB rs iscncnacnsccasasececs - 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus................00.0008 1.811.269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,811,269 26 
Gross Assets...............0.0006 6,754,908 723 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD aaa, | Secretaries, 





WM. A. HOLMA 


am PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 3. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. +d. McDONALD, Gen’I Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ase’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 

w. -8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
Ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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186i. 1805. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1, 1895. 
ASSETS, 


Loans on First Mortgagesof Real Estate. $5,633,589 50 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 










irks wo sic acces coaveesvecesece cocne 701,263 61 
Loans on Collateral................0.++ 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 

PE ucntccccendieimdnenecyesensens 939,692 77 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

SO i cnsc Kecveceee. coveceses 2,096,962 71 
Bank Stocks.... e 165,676 00 
Cash in Office. ......c..000 e 198 93 
Cash deposited in Banks... ......... ...+ 376,378 02 


$9,919,261 54 
ADD: 





Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost.... .. .... $51,722 29 
Interest accrued and due... 128,628 73 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums.... ......... 130,861 94 $311,212 96 
Gross Assets, Jan. i. 1895, $10,230,474 50 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn. and N.Y. standard) $9,209,959 00 
Claims by death outstand- 











BBs. ccnness. cctnscecerscecess 18,249 00 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,385 66 
Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves.............. 425,386 77 
9,662,980 43 
Surplus at 4 per cent.......... $567,491 07 
1892. 1893. 1894. 
Policies issued......... 3,856 4,769 5,428 
Insurance written..... $7,909,116 $8,835,062 $9,960,858 
New Premiums re- 
GI ccecesevenccsces 219,987 225,960 290,939 
Total Premiums re- 
Cia tsccccoinccese 925,735 1,027,092 1,198,561 


Paid policy holders.,.. 1,079,587 1,093,421 1,087,556 
Policies in force........ 19,788 21,420 22,797 
Insurance in force..... 30,549,396 33,681,523 36,381,049 








This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
A. H. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 





THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 

CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, of the"Boara. 
Has one exceptionally. geod field 
to offer to 


an exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made a most liberal contract. 





The Company writes the best forms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 
Policies, 


Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 


=| New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


CREA Pra cnn onaonnoone on SR 


$2,035,428 77 

LIFE RATE ENDOW 
sued at | old life rate —* meubemded 
oan ual Cash d distributions ; are paid upon all 


7 very policy my - indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-' = | insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
‘ALFRED D. FOSTE Vice Pres. 
5. TRUL 





TURNER, Asst. 








J. iM. ALLER, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice Presiden: 
¥. B. ALLEN, 34 Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary aud Treas er 








LEGAL GHOSTS VS. LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 





Tue New York Tribune recently 
printed an interesting article relat- 
ing to the number of old law cases 
which are called up periodically from 
the court calendars and are, at the 
request of the lawyers, “reserved 
generally,” when they once more re- 
turn to their dusky slumbers. 

These ghosts of the dead past are 
not buried, but only relegated to an 
obscurity from which they emerge 
with a regularity that becomes mo- 
notonous. Some of the cases date 
back over thirty years, and the prin- 
cipals haveeither died or have passed 
out of the life of the business world. 
Many of the lawyers who undertook 
the cases have passed away, but the 
actions themselves remain, a possible 
menace to the peace of innocent per- 
sons and monuments to the lingering 
character of lawsuits. 

Contrast the above facts with the 
many Life Insurance contracts which 
are now in force, some having been 
issued nearly fifty years ago. They 
are most interesting documents, and 
bear upon their yellow and time-worn 
surfaces the most pathetic histories of 
lives spent in the noble endeavor to 
protect those nearest and dearest 
from a fate almost more terrible than 
death—genteel poverty. 

The policies are covered with the 
faded indorsements of premiums paid, 
and in mauy different styles of hand- 
writing Some of the hands that 
made thse indorsements are now cold 
in deoth, but the record they have 
made lives after them and testifies in 
silent but forcible language to a life 
of faithful adherence to duty. 

These old policies repose peacefully 
in some safe repository, and are per- 
haps only brought to the light of day 
when the time for premium payment 
arrives. Year after year they increase 
in value, and some day the grim judge 
from whose decision there is no ap 
peal calls the case and the policy be- 
comesa claim. The policy is brought 
out, proofs of death perfected and 
submitted, and the judgment is will- 
ingly satisfied by the Company 
against which the decision is given, 
but how different the method. In- 
stead of anxious, weary hours spent 
in dread of the possible loss of the 
case, the principal sleeps peacefully 
in an honored grave, and his heirs reap 
the reward of his many years of toil 
in their behalf. Justice is impartially 
meted out to all concerned, and the 
papers only remain as a record of 
what has been done by the uninsured 
in the way of protection for his fam- 
ily and of the fidelity of the Company 
in carrying out its contract to the 
letter. 

Many such cases are being called 
year by year in The Mutual Life, and 
though numbers of them are being 
decided daily, the calendar is always 
full and constantly growing. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 










New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3ist December, 1594......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off lat 

FJARUALF, WV... cccccccccccccsccccecccccccccs 1,106,515 77 


Total marine premiums...... ......... $3,867,436 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1894, to 3lst December, 1894............+... $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

PETIOR......ccececee cercees of $1,411,292 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured b yStocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GCatimated Ab.... ..ccccccccccccccccscccccecs 1,009,845 3 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 1 
Cash im Bank....cccccccccsccsccccccsccccdeces 184,288 4 
AMOUNE,... coccseccees eocvsccccccesceses $11,340,731 8 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof o 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth o 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificate 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3ist December, 18, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVE CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, E DWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES L RGE H. MACY, 
JAMES G. Dz FOREST, LAWK ENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM D 2G KOOT, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD, 
HOKACE GRAY SAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRISTI’N pk THOMSEN 
GEORGE BLIss, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT FRAZ 
C. A. HAN WILLIAM B. BOULTON 


}. A. HAND d 

JOHN D.HEWLETT, GEORGE W. QUINTAR 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, PAULL. THEBAUD 

N. DENTON SMITH JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
EORGE COPPELL. 


Ww.H. H. ‘moon: President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres’t. 
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“THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ae of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of gece plans of insurance, and the 

——_- a ae 
and its Agen hese essentials it possesses in an 
eminent ne [a judiciously Jy by thas 
safeguard of 





Active and successful Agents. wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent. 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
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UCKE Builder. 
NPRRKING Ji Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. it. Bank. 


E. H. P 
JAMES K 


TATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ABSETS............ceececeece scenes $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES...........-000-+++ 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mase. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 

WEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 
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Old and Young. 


IN THE MORNING. 


“In the morning will I order my prayer unto 
thee,’and will keep watch.”—Psalm 5:3 (Rev. 
Ver.). 




































































































BY EDWARD N. POMEROY, 





THE winking stars are hard to find ; 
The wind’s complaint has ceased ; 
The dawn is lingering behind 
The curtains of the east. 


The night to distant regions flies 
The light’s approach before ; 
The dark no more is in the skies, 

Is in our dread no more. 


The world is waking from its sleep, 
Its work will soon begin: 

And some will sow, and some will reap 
And some renown will win. 


But, O my soul! I bid thee wait 
The grace denied to none; 

A worshiper at morning’s gate, 
Like the puissant Sun; 


And then, like him, fare bravely forth, 
Thy foes and fears to meet 
From west and east, from south and 
north ; 
Thou canst not know defeat. 


For darkness will again prevail 
And earth in shadow plod ; 
But harm will never him assail 
Who stays himself on God. 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 
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THE RIFLES UNDER THE 
CHURCH. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE CUBAN INSUR- 
RECTION, 


BY D, RYSDALE. 


YounG ALBURY knew those waters, and 
knew that the steamer was among the 
reefs. He might have warned her off by 
building a fire on the beach, but he did 
not care to warn her off ; he hoped to see 
her strike. 

** She'll hit Little Conch reef if she 
doesn’t change her course,” he said to him- 
self ; and the idea was so pleasing that he 
smiled and shrugged his shoulders, and 
took out his little brown pipe and filled 
* ° 

Lying on the beach of Matacumbie Key, 
in the Florida Reefs, with his shoulders 
against the trunk of a cocoanut tree, Al- 
bury had reached his own conclusions 
about the steamer within the half- 
hour. He was on watch that night, and 
his eyes and ears were sharp. When he 
first saw her standing in toward the reefs 
it gave him a start. She looked like a big 
vessel, perhaps one of the Spanish passen- 
ger steamers out of her course, and his 
first thought was to blow the tin horn that 
hung by the door of his house, and so an- 
nounce to all the sleeping men of Mata- 
cumbie, ‘‘A wreck! a wreck!” But 
when he looked again something in her 
appearance made him hesitate. The 
more he looked the more he hesitated ; 
and at length he wentout and threw him- 
self upon the beach to wait. 

**It doesn’t look reasonable,” he reflected. 
‘*There’s no moon, but the stars are 
bright, and the night is perfectly clear— 
or morning rather, for it must be Sunday 
morning by this time. If her master is 
casting her away purposely he must be a 
fool, for what excuse can he make for it 
on a clear night, and with Alligator Light 
staring him in the face?” 

The steamer was a good four miles from 
the beach, just inside the outer reefs, and 
there was no seeing her outline under the 
stars. Her size and position could be 
judged only by her lights ; but Albury was 
an expert at such work. The occasional 
cloud of smoke mounting skyward told 
him that she was a steamer. The faint 
green light forward showed that he looked 
at her starboard bow, and that she must 
therefore be heading into the Gulf, toward 
Key West. 

‘*She’s in the red sector,” he exclaimed ; 
*‘and she'll run down the lighthouse if 
she holds her course.” The Light house 
Board has made the Florida Keys familiar 
with red and white sectors. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
before he slapped one hand upon his knee, 
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with the émphasis of a man who has 
solved a hard problem, 

‘* Now I do hope she'll strike!” he ex- 
claimed, springing to his feet; ‘‘ but I’m 
afraid she won't.” He sat down by the 
tree again, and it was then that he took 
out his pipe and filled it, pleased with 
himself for making a great discovery. 

** She'll hit Little Conch reef if she doesn’t 
change her course; but she knows the 
reefs too well. 

**I ought have seen that from the 
start,” he continued ; “but it’s plain as 
the lighthouse now. A Spanish steamer 
indeed ! I’d know that boat with my eyes 
shut; thaw’s the Revenue Cutter, and 
they’ve run a longspar out over her stern 
and put a light on the end of it to make 
her look bigger. They don’t want us to 
know she’s prowling along the Keys, so 
they try to disguise her; but if she was 
as long as her lights make her out, her 
side lights would be twenty or thirty feet 
further aft. They'll have to be sharper 
than that to fool a Matacumbie man.” 

In his pride at the shrewdness of his 
discovery, young Albury half uncon- 
sciously looked down the beach at the 
little house where lived the black-haired 
girl he loved. The single look took the 
smile from his face, for it was an admis- 
sion to himself that he felt the presence 
of the Revenue Cutterto menace him with 
danger. Tbe more he thought of it the 
more fully he realized that he was engaged 
in desperate work, in which capture 
meant iron shackles and stone walls. 

‘They must suspect something,” he re- 
flected, ‘‘ or they’d not be sneaking along 
the beach of Matacumbie. Well, let them 
suspect; the question is how much they 
know. If they know too much they can 
make things interesting for us. But 
whatever they do they’ll have to do in a 
hurry ; give me twenty-four hours more, 
and I care nothing for a fleet of revenue 
cutters.” 

For the next half-hour he did not take 
his eyes from the cutter’s lights. It was 
important to him tosee that they disap- 
peared gradually and naturally, as lights 
should disappear in the distance. If they 

went out suddenly, that would mean that 
they had been put out, and that the cutter 
would probably return without lights. 
The steamer sheered out of the red sector 
and stood off into the Florida straits, be- 
yond the outer reefs into deep water ; and 
young Albury lay and watched her. 

He was a picturesque figure lying there 
on the beach under the cocoanut palms 
and under the stars; a young man to 
have the lives of thirty men in his charge 
—not more than two or three and twenty. 
The tropical sun had colored his hands 
and arms and lower legs a rich brown ; 
but in his cheeks there was enough red 
showing through the tan to make his 
complexion harmonize beautifully with 
the lustrous brown of his eyes and hair 
and youthful mustache. His clothes were 
precisely what he had worn in his boat 
the day before—cotton shirt well open at 
the throat, cotton trousers rolled up to 
his knees, and an old straw hat and no 
shoes. The costume gave no hint of the 
stylish young man he usually was on Sun- 
days, in his Panama hat and starched lin- 
ens, with his nearly six feet of hight and 
a solidity built up of tinned beef and fresh 
fish. 

The cutter’s lights disappeared properly, 
and when they were gone Albury rolled 
his trousers a little higher and waded out 
to his sharpie lying anchored off the beach, 
He hoisted the two sails and stood out 
toward the reefs, handling the little craft 
as if he had been born in her. In a few 
minutes nearly the whole beach of Mata- 
cumbie was visible—for Matacumbie is a 
small island, only five miles long and less 
than a mile wide, one of that long string 
of keys that make a barrier of coral rock 
beyond the end of the Florida peninsula. 
Near the lower end—that is, the western 
end—is a settlement of ten or twelve un- 
painted houses ; two miles further up are 
more houses, perhaps five or six, facing 
the beach and the sea, like the others. 
These two settlements contain the entire 
population, less than a hundred souls. In 
the second cluster of houses Albury lived, 
and between them and the eastern end of 
the key is nothing but coral rock, with 


small trees growing thick in the crevices, 
and occasionally aswamp. So desolate is 
the eastern end of the island, so seldom 
visited by the fishermen and farmers of 
Matacumbie, that a man might lie con- 
cealed there for months without discovery. 

“‘ All safe so far,” the young man said 
to himself, standing up in the boat and 
looking vainiy for any further signs of the 
cutter. Could his eyes have pierced 
eighty miles of the semi-darkness, they 
would have seen Key West lying to the 
westward, Ninety miles straight in front 
of bim, to the south, lay Cuba. Almost 
by his side, apparently, tho really on a 
reef ten miles out to sea, was the Alligator 
lighthouse. Matacumbie was silent as the 
grave; no light in a window, no night 
prowler abroad on the beach. One un- 
seen person, however, was anxiously 
watching the movements of the young 
man in the sharpie; it was the girl with 
the black hair. 

Satisfied with his reconnoissance, Al- 
bury put his boat about and headed her 
for the uninhabited and desolate east 
end. Turning soon into the narrow inlet 
between Matacumbie and Windly’s island, 
he ran in close to the Matacumbie shore, 
into the shade of the overhanging man- 
groves, and gave a whistle so soft and 
musical it might have been the call of 
some tropical night bird hailing its mate. 

Almost instantly there came back from 
the thicket a repetition of the signal, 
sounding in the still air wonderfully like 
**To be free! be free! be free!’ A mo- 
ment more and the passage of a man 
through the thicket was heard, and Al- 
bury, in a low voice, gave him the pass- 
word : 

** Guerra.” 

‘* Al cuchillo,” was the hearty reply from 
the bushes, and the owner of the voice 
appeared on the shore, close to the 
sharpie. 

**It is Albury,” the young man said, 
speaking low. ‘‘ All is well, Alfonso; 
but you are to tell Don Ramon that the 
cutter has been here, with’”— 

** The cutter! Caram”— 

* Hist!” Albury exclaimed, ‘‘ She has 
been sneaking inside the outer reefs with 
a lantern on a spar over the stem to dis- 
guise her. But she has gone on to the 
westward and is out of sight. I don’t 
know what it means, but I am on the 
lookout. Buenos noches.” 

With a few dips of his pole the sharpie 
was out in the open again, and Albury 
hoisted sail and stood out toward the 
lighthouse. 

Before daylight he had skirted the 
whole south beach of the key, and gone 
on westward to Indian Key, without see- 
ing further signs of the cutter. It was 
after ten o’clock when he returned to his 
auchorage, and Matacumbie folk, all 
dressed in their Sunday best, were walk- 
ing along the beach to the little white- 
painted church that stands midway be- 
tween the two hamlets. 

One white-gowned maiden, with eyes as 
black and brilliant as her raven hair, and 
straw hat decked with the most natural 
of artificial flowers, and dainty, shining 
shoes freshly brought from Key Westin 
the trading schooner, was walking down 
the beach like all her neighbors toward 
the sanctuary, hymn book in hand, When 
she saw a sharpie running in toward the 
beach she stopped to watch it, and several 
persons passed her. 

‘* Yes, that’s Frank Albury coming in,” 
one of the young men said, laughing, as 
he went by. ‘* He'll be late for church 
to-day.” 

The girl paid no heed to the gibe, but 
stood long enough to make sure that the 
boat was Albury’s. Then she turned 
about and walked rapidly up the beach 
toward Albury’s anchorage, facing all 
the approaching churchgoers. Every one 
of them, she knew, understood her mo- 
tive; for the dwellers on Matacumbie 
are like one big family, and love affairs 
are common property. But she pressed 
on, not replying even when Farmer 
Bethel stopped her and said, with deeply 
solemn voice : 

‘Better turn to the ’ouse of God, Jane 
Sweeting, than seek your lover on the 
Sabbath Day.” 

When all the churchgoers were past, 


and she turned her eyes toward Albury, 
now within easy hailing distance, g 
change came over her countenance that 
must have warmed the young man’s 
heart if he had seen it. Before, she had 
tuned every nerve to the highest pitch to 
withstand the sneers and sarcastic smiles 
and unkind remarks of her relatives and 
neighbors. It was not easy for a beauti- 
ful girl of seventeen to face such a bat. 
tery. But now she saw only her lover; 
and her eyes, snapping bright while under 
fire, were softened with moisture ; and 
her face shone with love. 

Not a word had Albury told her about 
the men in the thicket, nor about the 
whistle that would call them up. That 
whistle signal, the ‘‘one-two-tbree, one- 
two, one-two,” was a masterpiece of his 
own, to be heard only by those for whom 
it was intended. But Jane Sweeting had 
made some discoveries and had much to 
say ; and she shrewdly judged that to 
give the mysterious signal would open the 
way for her. 

The good people church-bound were out 
of sight and hearing, and Albury had 
reached shallow water and had thrown 
out his anchor, when the young woman, 
a hundred yards away, whistled him the 
signal : 

The boatman, leaning over to make hig 
sails snug, looked up in alarm. He had 
seen his sweetheart ; indeed, had waved 
his hand to her from a distance; but it 
did not occur to him that she might know 
the signal. He believed it to be known 
only to himself and his men in ambush, 
He looked anxiously up and down the 
beach, and under the cocoanut trees. The 
girl enjoyed his perplexity for a few mo- 


no doubt whence it came, 

Albury sprang out of the boat, and ran 
toward her through water knee-deep. 

* Jenny!” he cried, ‘you don’t know 
what you are doing! Where did you hear 
that signal ?” 

‘** I took a walk up the beach last night,” 
she answered, demurely, laying her hand 
upon his brown arm, and looking lovingly 
into his face; ‘‘upto the Kast End. A 
bird was whistling it up there, and I 
thought it very pretty.” s 

‘- You must -not have even the wrinkles 
of that call about your lips,” he exclaimed; 
and glancing toward the houses, and see- 
ing no one looking, he threw his arms 
around her and took measures to remove 
any wrinkles that might remain. ‘ You 
should not have followed me, Jenny ; you 
might get me into great trouble.” 

‘Tt was to keep you out of trouble that 
I watched you, Frank,” she answered. 
**You ought to have told me what you 
were doing. I want you to give it up for 
my sake.” 

‘*Let us walk up the beach,” he said, 
anxiously, taking her hand and leading 
her along; ‘‘we might be overheard 
here.” 

**Say you will give it up, Frank,” she 
went on, when they were at asafe dit 
tance from the houses. ‘‘ You will, if 

you really love me.” 

“* If I love you!” he retorted. ‘* Why, 
Jenny, it is because I love you so that! 
am taking the risk. This was my only 
chance of making money, and we must 
have money to marry. You know how 
everything has been against me. Here, 
we will sit on this rock while I tell you 
why I am taking such chances, There; 
my arm will make a rest for your back. 

“It is not well for a grown man to be 
eating his father’s bread,” he went 02, 
‘* and I have tried to swim free and every- 
thing has failed me. When I raised 4 
field of pines,and worked them faithfully 
till they ripened, there came a gale that 
kept the vessels away, and my pines lay 
and rotted. Whenever I tried the fishing, 
the market was overstocked. When I seat 
sponges to town, the price was always 
down. Your father says I never can SUP 
port you. George Bethel says I am 
idle young fellow, which is not tue 
Jacob Sands turns away his head whea! 
pass him, Jeremiah Stirrup, more 8° 
erous than they, says I am unfortunsl® 
Only yesterday Ebenezer Kemp called m¢ 

* young lazybones,’” 
“He did!” Jenny interrupted, be 
black eyes flashing ; “ he’d better look oat 
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ments, and then repeated the call, leaving 
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for his own frowsy daughter, and let 
other people’s affairs alone. And Jacob 
Sands and Jeremiah Stirrup, indeed! If 
half the stories are true they have nothing 
to boast of. But there are otber places 
besides Matacumbie, Frank, dear.” 

“T never have had half a chance, 
Jenny,” Albury replied, looking out upon 
the blue water. ‘* When I was young I 
could not go away, and now to go would 
be to leave you. When I went to Key 
West, a month ago, [ learned what it 
means to be brought up on a lonely island. 
Everybody seemed to be looking at me in 
the streets. Key West! Why, the big 
buildirgs and the crowds of people and 
the bright lights, and cars in the streets, 
and all the big stores, fairly took my 
breath away. It seemed to me the 
greatest city in the world ; and yet I know 
from books that many places are larger. 
It made me feel ashamed of myself, for I 
know that with a fair chance to fight I 
should be no coward, Then this chance 
drifted my way, and I took it.” 

‘But this will be the worst of ail, 
Frank,” Jenny pleaded. ‘‘You know 
what dangerous work smuggling is. Yes, 
that is the real name for it,” she went on, 
when Albury started at the word. *‘ Bring- 
ing liquor and tobacco over from Cuba 
by night is nothing less than smuggling.” 

Albury sprang to his feet. 

‘And is that what you have discov- 
ered?” he exclaimed. ‘I thought you 
bad learned the truth in your walk last 
night. No, you are far out of the way ; 
and I will set you right, for it is best now 
that you should know.” He seated him- 
self again by her side and put his arm 
around her. ‘‘ But you must remember 
that to breathe a word of it to any living 
soul would put me in peril. I am not 
smuggling, Jenny” (he whispered now), 
‘*but helping an oppressed people. I am 
taking a patriot expedition over to 
Cuba.” 

‘** You are going to fight the Spaniards !” 
she cried, in alarm. 

**’Sh 1” he cautioned. ‘‘ Not at all. But 
I am the master of transportation for 
thirty men and fifty cases of rifles. The 
men are in camp at the East End, and the 
rifles are close by. For weeks they have 
been coming gradually out of Key West, 
sometimes two men ina small boat, some- 
times three. In that way they escaped 
without attracting attention and landed 
on Small Keys. For ten days I have been 
picking them up from the keys and 
bringing them here in my sharpie. That 
is why I have been away so much at 
night. I have brought men here from 
Long Key, from Man-of-War- Bush, from 
Raccoon Key, from Umbrella Key, and 
from a dozen others ; and to-night, if the 
cutter will give me a chance, I take them 
to Cuba.” 

“To-night !’ Jenny exclaimed, clutch- 
ing her lover, as thoshe were about to lose 
him, ‘Oh, Frank, if only I could go 
‘with you! for that is more noble than 
smuggling. You know my mother was a 
Cuban. But youcannot carry thirty men 
in your sharpie.” 

‘“We have bought a small schvoner,” 
Albury answered. ‘She is anchored 
now off Windly’s Key, and after dark 
some of the men will help me bring 
her down. I take them over till we sight 
the Bahia de Cadiz light, on the Cuban 
coast, and there a Cuban pilot meets us 
to take the schooner to Sagua le Grande. 
My sharpie will be in tow, and when the 
patriot pilot comes my work is done, and 
Ireturn in the sharpie, For what I have 
done and what Iam to do to-night my pay 
is $1,000, lying now in the Union Bank in 
Key West. I have only to dodge the 
American cutter and the Spanish cruisers, 
and the money is earned ; and then”— 

Softly the wind rustled through the 
cocoanut boughs. Gently broke the rip- 
ples upon the snow-white beach. Hot 
shone the midday tropical sun. Jenny’s 
questions showed that she was as much 
interested in the venture as her lover, A 
thousand dollars in hand meant an imme- 
diate wedding. If only she could go 
along! And if only Frank could avoid 
the cutter and the Spanish cruisers! The 
black eyes flashed, and the rich red lips 
shut tight, 


“The cutter is the chief danger,” Al- 








bury said, when they had talked every- 
thing over. ‘‘She was here last night, 
cruising inside the reefs. I must keep a 
sharp lookout for her to-day.” 

**T will help you watch,” Jenny replied ; 
and the lovers walked down the beach to 
their homes. 

Late in the afternoon, Albury was out 
by the reefs in his sharpie, seeing no signs 
of the cutter. Jenny walked the beach, 
as Matacumbie girls are fond of doing on 
Sundays; and shestrained her bright eyes 
looking in vain for a black funnel and two 
slender masts. Albury’s boat was a speck 
in the distance, and she did not expect to 
see him again till the night was past, and 
he had either won or lost. 

The black-eyed girl felt that her lover’s 
safety was in a measure in her keeping. 
After dark he would be busy with his 
schooner, and keeping watch would de- 
volve largely upon her. It should not be 
her fault if anything happened ; and her 
quick, womanly wit told her that there 
was a weak spot in the plan. The cutter 
could approach only from the front, the 
seaward side of the island; for only there 
was there cufficient depth of water: but 
might she not anchor below, and send a 
bcat’s crew ashore from the other side, 
the back of the island, over the shallow 
waters of Florida Bay? It was a possi- 
bility ; and she must watch even the pos- 
sibilities. 

The cutter, meanwhile, had run down 
as faras Long Key and anchored there, 
for her captain had trustworthy informa- 
tion that something was wrong on Mata- 
cumbie Key. When the darkness of Sun- 
day evening began to fall, she ran up 
cautiously to the lower end of Matacum- 
bie, precisely as Jenny feared she might, 
and lay there a mile from shore, while 
the boat she lowered carried one of her 
lieutenants anda dozen men in behind 
the island, in through shallow Florida 
Bay, to explore from the rear, 

All Matacumbie was at the evening 
service when the cutter’s men approached 
—all Matacumbie’s people but young Al- 
bury and one other, A figure clad in an 
every-day cotton shirt, and cotton trou- 
sers rolled up to the knees, and an old 
straw hat and no shoes, watched the boat 
from the beach, and followed along as it 
skirted the shore. The tigure looked like 
a handsome boy with black eyes and raven 
hair; but Frank Albury would have rec- 
ognized it in a moment as Jenny Sweeting 
dressed in her brother’s workaday clothes. 
Her sharp wit had taken her to the lower 
end of the key, her sharp eyes had made 
out the cutter, her sharp ears had heard 
the creaking of oars; and she had raced 
through swamps of black mud, and fields 
of pineapples that cut like knives, and 
thick jungles that scra ched and tore, to 
meet her lover’s pursuers and throw them 
off the scent. 

A force of armed and uniformed men 
landing on quiet Matacumbie was enough 
to make any native watch and stare; and 
it was not surprising that the black-eyed 
boy, being on the beach, should approach 
the boat as it swerved inshore and its bow 
scraped the sand. 

** Are there any houses on this side of 
the island, young man?” the lieutenant 
asked, stepping out of the boat. 

‘*Nary a house,” Jenny coolly replied, 
thrusting her hands into the trousers 
pockets and looking admiringly at the 
handsome boat. 

‘‘Then what are you doing here at this 
time of night 7” the officer asked, sharply. 

‘‘ Minding my own business,” Jenny re- 
torted, with a vast amount of impudence 
in her manner. ‘‘ Do you own the key?” 

Her left hand had run against her 
brother’s pipe in the pocket, and she drew 
it forth and took the stem in her mouth 
to add to her bravado. 

‘¢ Come, none of your insolence !” the 
officer exclaimed. ‘‘ Answer me properly 
or it will be the worse for you. What 
strangers have you seen on the island to- 
day ?” 

The manner of the reply was enough to 
aggravate an older officer than a lieuten- 
ant, Jenny took the pipe from her mouth, 
and, with her chin elevated, mockingly 
answered ; 

** And if I’d seen any, do you think I'd 
be telling you about it?” 
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‘* This boy is a picket sent out to watch 
for us !” the lieutenant exclaimed, seizing 
Jenny by the wrist. ‘‘ Put him in irons 
and keep him in the boat while we search 
the island.” 

When two of the men advanced with a 
pair of handcuffs, Jenny’s manner 
changed. She was fast accomplishing 
her purpcse to make them extort a con- 
fession from her, but she made a pretense 
of struggling to free herself, 

** Don’t do that!” she cried; ‘‘ let me 
go. You've no right to touch me; andl 
don’t know anything about the rifles, 
anyhow !” 

Toe lieutentant sprang nimbly at the 
bait, and with a move of his head stopped 
the advancing men. The rifles! Then 
this impudent boy could put them on the 
right track. He began to threaten, and 
Jenny struggled the harder to escape. 

**T don’t know anything about them!’ 
she cried ; ‘‘ boo-hoo!” and her left arm 
came around to cover her eyes. ‘‘ They'll 
kill me if I tell you where they are. 
Boo-hoo-hoo !” 

It was easy after this to make the will- 
ing prisoner confess. The whole power 
of the navy, if necessary, would protect 
him if he told everything. On the other 
hand, there were the shackles if he re- 
fused. 

‘*They’re buried under the church !” 
Jenny cried, as the men took another step 
forward. ‘‘ Now let go of me, as you 
promised.” 

But that wasnotenough, If the rifles 
were buried under thechurch, who buried 
them there? Come, now! The hand- 
cuffs rattled. 

**George Bethel!” Jenny exclaimed. 
The girl almost chuckled as she named 
the farmer who had chided her in the 
morning. 

**Goon! There were more engag:d in 
it ; 1 must know them ail;’ and the lieu- 
tenant gave a twist on the solid, sun- 
burned wrist. 

**Oh! Jacob Sands ; and Jeremiah Stir- 
rup ; and—and Ebenezer Kemp. Thavs 
all. They buried them last night. And 
they’il kill me if you let them know I 
told.” 

With further threats and many prom- 
ises of protection, the apparently fright- 
ened boy was induced to guide the officer 
and ten of his men across the island to 
the church. It was worth the journey 
through the wettest swamps and thickest 
jungles to see the marines flounder in the 
mud, and to think of the men who had 
spoken ill of her lover being taken into 
custody. 

Matacumbie will not soon forget the 
night when a revenue-marine lieutenant, 
sword and all, stalked up the church aisle 
as the minister was reading the closing 
hymn, and stood facing the astonished 
people. 

‘**Keep your seats, all!” he ordered, 
‘*The doors and windows are guarded, 
and no one can go out. George Bethel, 
Jacob Sands, Jeremiah Stirrup, Ebenezer 
Kemp, you are under arrest; step for- 
ward.” 

That was as much as Jenny dared stay 
to see through the open windows. A mo- 
ment more and she was flying up the 
beach to give her lover warning; and the 
four accused men were busy protesting 
their innocence wen Albury’s schooner, 
with every light extinguished, sailed 
southward with her dangerous load of 
thirty.Cubans and fifty cases of rifles. 

When the Sweeting family returned 
from church, Jane Sweeting, in her own 
proper clothes, sat at home quietly read- 
ing under the parlor lamp. The family 
were eager to tell how the service had 
been interrupted ; and, without asking 
questions, she heard that the cutter’s men 

were ashore, that some unknown boy had 
met them and told a dreadful story of 
rifles being buried under the church, She 
heard how Bethel and Stirrup and more 
good men had been arrested, but had svon 
convinced the officer of their innocence ; 
and there was just the suspicion of a 
smile on her mouth when they said that 
the men were looking everywhere for the 
boy. 

** He’s a sly young rascal, that boy,” said 
Sponger Sweeting. 

“He is that!” echoed Jane’s brother, 
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from the door of an adjoinirg rc 0 9, with 
a knowing look at his sister. He had tbat 
moment discovered that his working 
clothes, left piled on the floor, were neat- 
ly hung over the back of a chair ; but 
Jane’s brother shrewdly held his tongue. 

That night thirty men and fifty cases of 
rifles were safely landed on the Cuban 
coast 

‘And it was your wit that saved us, 
Jenny,” Albury said, next day. ‘ Ivs al- 
ways safer to havea woman about ; that’s 
the reason I’m opposed to waiting a fort- 
night. Why not say to-morrow ?” 
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THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH. 


BY 8S. JENNIE SMITH. 





A DEAR little bird one autumn day 
Stood on the branch of a tree; 

Miss Kitty, who watched it, tried to say 
Whatthe name of it could be. 


‘* He looks familiar,’’ she softly said, 
‘* And somehow I seem to know 

The turn and twist of bis dainty head 
And the way his bright eyes go. 


“* But that sober dress I can’t recall, 
It looks like a greenish brown— 

I really don’t know the bird at all,” 
Said Miss Kitty with a frown. 


Then a merry laugh broke on the air; 
The birdie’s eyes brighter grew; 

‘*You don’t remember me? I declare; 
Well, miss, I remember you. 


‘* For around this place I love to stay, 
Our nest was in this tree; 

Here many 2 morn I sang my lay, 
It is strange you don’t know me !”’ 


Miss Kitty thoughtfully shook her head ; 
** A yellowish bird I knew; 

It had wings and crown of black,’ she said ; 
‘** But that bird wasn’t like you. 


* He built him a nest right in that tree ; 
And tended wee babies there— 

His wonderful little wife and he— 
But, you, sir, are not so fair.” 


“Yet I am the self-same bird,” he cried, 
“* My dress of daintiest hue 

In autumn I doff and lay aside, 
And, Miss Kitty, so do you.” 
Syosset, N. Y. 
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HOW DICK BECAME A GENTLE- 
MAN. 


BY HARRIET A. FARRAND, 











IT was a cold, stormy night when two 
ladies stood in the throng upon the plat- 
form of the Lake Street Elevated Road in 
Chicago, waiting for the train to come 
along. One of them happened to drop 
her muff ; the wind caught it and would 
have blown it away, but a boy who was 
standing near 1an after it, caught it and 
restored it to her. The young lady 
thanked him, and smiled at him so sweet- 
ly that Dick—his name was Dick Ackley 
—thought she was just the prettiest lady 
he had ever seen in all his life. She had 
bright, dark eyes, and her cheeks were 
just the color of the soft pink feather on 
her hat; and when she smiled, it seemed 
to Dick just like a flash of sunshine. 

The train came rushing along; the 
people crowded and pushed and jostled 
each other in their hurry to get into the 
car first and get the best seats ; and they 
crowded and pushed and jostled the 
ladies, too, so they were obliged to stand 
back and wait until the men had all gone 
in. 

Ordinarily, Dick would have rushed and 
pushed witao the best of them; but after 
that smile and that *‘ Thank you,” he 
couldn’t think of pushing the young lady 
or her mother out of his way; and some 
new instinct of politeness made him stand 
back and wait until the ladies had passed 
in. They noticed it, and the younger one 
flashed at him another smile which almost 
took his breath away; for Dick was not 
used to being smiled at by pretty ladies in 
such fashion. 

At Ashland Avenue the ladies got out. 
It was Dick’s stopping place also, and as 
they went down the stairs the older lady 
said : 

‘* How disagreeable all this pushing and 
crowding is !” 

** Yes,” replied the younger ; ‘‘ that boy 
who picked up my muff and then stood 
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one side till we passed in, seemed to be the 
only gentleman among them all, He was 
a real little gentleman.” 

Now it happened that Dick was walking 
right behind them, altho they did not 
know it, and heard every word they said. 
It was a minute or two before he realized 
that ‘‘that boy” they were speaking of 
was himself; but when he did take it in 
he was so bewildered that he stopped 
short, and his cheeks burned in the dark- 
ness, and he whispered over and over to 
himself: ‘‘She said I was a gentleman ! 
She—said—I—was—a gentleman !” 

Now, Dick’s idea of a gentleman was 
somewhat vague. If anybody had asked 
him what a gentleman was, he would 
probably have replied that he was a man 
who wore nice clothes, and smoked ci- 
gars, and rode in a carriage, and had 
plenty of money to spend—things which 
he had never dreamed of aspiring to. He 
stopped under a street lamp and looked at 


his shabby clothes and grimy hands. - 


Surely they were not like a gentleman’s 
belongings. Then he began to wonder 
what he had done to merit the title. He 
had picked up the lady’s muff, and stood 
one side and not pushed her and her 
mother when they got on and off the car. 
He wondered if being a gentleman didn’t 
mean being goodto women. Then he re- 
membered vaguely how he had seen men 
lift their hats when they met their lady 
acquaintances. He remembered seeing 
them help ladies carefully in and out of 
carriages, and assist them in going over 
rough places, and—yes, he was sure that 
being a gentleman meant “‘ being good to 
women,” 

By the time he had settled this matter 
to his satisfaction he had arrived at home, 
and a poor home it was. He was the old- 
est of five children, and his pale, over- 
worked mother was always tired and 
sometimes irritable. His brothers and 
sisters were noisy and quarrelsome, and 
generally Dick was only too ready to do 
his full share of the noise and quarrel- 
ing. 

He was very sober all through supper, 
but he was very happy too. After supper 
his mother tried to clear the table, carry- 
ing the fretting baby upon one arm, and 
working with her other hand as well as 
she could. All at once this thought came 
to Dick : ‘‘ A gentleman is good to women, 
My mother is a woman, and if 1m a 
gentleman I must be good to her.” He 
knew very well that the best way to be 
good to her would be to take care of the 
fretting baby. He was tired. He had 
been running errands all day; but his 
mothér looked tired too. And almost for 
the first time in his life he unselfishly put 
aside his own pleasure for the sake of 
some one else, and coaxed the crying baby 
to come to him, and played with her and 
sang to her until she finally fell asleep 
in his arms. He felt very happy when 
his mother, as she took the baby after her 
work was done, said: ‘‘ You have helped 
me so much, Dick.” 

The next day was very cold, and Dick’s 
clothes were old and thin, and he hada 
good many errands to do; but he kept 
saying to himself: **She said I was a gen- 
tleman.” And the thought of it seemed 
to keep him warm, 

Now that his eyes were opened it was 
wonderful how many things Dick saw 
that day that he would ordinarily have 
passed by without athought. A shabbily 
dressed woman, with a big bundle in her 
arms, was going along the icy sidewalk. 
She slipped, and would have fallen; but 
a finely dressed man in fur-trimmed over- 
coat and dogskin gloves, who was passing 
along, caught her and held her up. He 
asked her where she was going, hailed a 
street car, put her on it, and paid her fare 
to the conductor, while Dick looked on 
with admiring eyes, saying to himself, 

** He’s a gentleman.” 

In the afternoon, as Dick was going up 
an elevator, two men in it were talking 
about another man. One of them said: 
‘*Oh, Smith is no gentleman! He cheated 
Brown in that bargain.” 

Here was another thought. Gentlemen 
did not cheat! Now Dick had the name 
among the other boys of being very sharp 
at a bargain. He had, in fact, cheated 
whenever he could, and had felt a little 
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proud of it, too. He thoughtit was smart ; 
but—a gentleman did not cheat. Would 
the pretty lady have called him a gentle- 
man, he wondered, if she bad known he 
ever cheated? His face got very red as 
he thought about it. He pondered over 
it after he went to bed that night. If he 
really was a gentleman—and she said he 
was—he must never cheat again, no, not 
so much as a penny’s worth; and he sol- 
emnly resolved he never would. 

The very next morning, as he was going 
to his work on the crowded street car, the 
conductor missed him when he was taking 
the fares. Generally Dick would have 
chuckled with glee at the thought of that 
extra five cents; but it happened that a 
man sitting next him was also passed by. 
He was a workman, dressed in rough 
clothes, and with a dinner pail in his hand. 
When he got off the car he handed his 
ticket to the conductor and said: ‘“‘ You 
missed me when you took up the fares,” 

‘*That’s a gentleman!” said Dick to 
himself. ‘‘He wouldn’t even cheat a 
conductor. I'll be one, too.” 

So, tho it was something of a wrench 
to do it, when he got off the car he 
handed his ticket to the conductor, and 
said the very same words: ‘‘ You missed 
me when you took up the fares.” 

That conductor opened his eyes pretty 
wide at the sight of two such honest peo- 
ple in one morning. For a minute, it must 
be confessed, Dick thought regretfully of 
the peanuts he could have bought with 
that extra five cents; but he sturdily de- 
clared, ‘‘I’d rather be a gentleman than 
have a peck of peanuts,” 

The days went on. It seemed to Dick 
that he had never heard so much about 
gentlemen, or seen so many gentlemanly 
—and ungentlemaniy—things done in all 
his life before as he had in those few 
days. But that was because he had never 
thought so much about the matter before, 
and because his eyes and ears and mind 
were all open and intent upon it. 

Dick went to a mission Sunday-school ; 
that is, he went when he felt like it. His 
teacher was a nice young lady, and he 
liked her, but he liked what he called 
fun—and a poor sort of fun it was—bet- 
ter; and many a time Miss May had gone 
home with a heavy and discouraged heart, 
feeling as if all her efforts to do the boys 
any good were in vain. 

The next Sunday Dick took his place 
in theclass, and during the first prayer he 
was just reaching his arm around to 
pinch Jim Mayhew, when he thought, 
**T’ma gentleman. I don’t believe a gen- 
tleman would plague Miss May like that.’’ 
He knew well enough how it grieved his 
teacher when the boys ‘“‘ acted up” in 
the class, and he immediately straighten- 
ed himself, withdrew his hand and rever- 
ently bowed his head and covered his 
eyes. Ali through the lesson time he was 
attentive and respectful, and the other 
boys were so astonished at him—for he 
was usually the leader in mischief—that 
they forgot to try any of their mean little 
tricks, and the consequence was that they 
all became interested in the lesson, which 
was the feeding of the multitude with the 
boy’s five barley loaves and two fishes. 
Dick wondered if that boy wasn’t a gentle- 

man, to give up his lunch when he was 
hungry himself, and didn’t know that he 
should have anythjng to eat all day ; and 
he decided that he was. Indeed, it began 
to dawn upon Dick’s mind that being a 
gentleman meant more than being good 
to women and not cheating—that it meant 
being thoughtful for others, kind, unself- 
ish in every way. 

Now, Dick didn’t like to be unselfish ; 
he didn’t like to take thought and trouble 
for others; he didn’t like to give up his 
own will and way, and do the things that 
he didn’t want to; and he saw it was go- 
ing to be pretty hard for him. But he 
was a boy who did whatever he did with 
all his heart, and he had set his heart upon 
being a gentleman, and a gentleman he 
would be. 

Time went on. He made a good many 
failures in trying to live up to the young 
lady’s idea of him, but still he made 
progress. For one thing, he kept his 


face and hands clean, and his clothes as 
respectable as he could, so that he began 
to look like a different boy. Some of the 


boys called him a dude, but little he cared 
for that. 

Miss May was delighted to notice the 
improvement in his looks and his manners 
and his attention. He was at Sunday- 
school every Sunday ; he even learned the 
golden texts out of the little book she gave 
him, and he often seemed to take an inter- 
est in the truths of the lesson. 

One day the lesson was the story of 
Christ blessing little children, when the 
disciples wanted to send the mothers 
away and he would not let them. Dick 
listened intently, and by and by he sud- 
denly asked : 

‘* Miss May, wasn’t Jesus Christ a gen- 
tleman ?” 

Miss May was startled at the question, 
but without showing her surprise, she 
simply answered : 

“* Yes, Dick. He was the most perfect 
gentleman that ever lived.” 

Then she went on to tell the boys more 
about that word “‘ gentleman,” how it was 
made up of two words, “gentle” and 
‘*man,” and that the word meant just 
that, a ‘‘ gentle man ”—not arude, rough, 
coarse, swearing man, but a man whe, 
while he was strong and brave, was also 
kind and tender, and was thoughtful of 
other people and always trying to help 
them and to do them good, especially 
those that were smaller and weaker than 
themselves. That was a gentleman—a 
gentle man—a Christian man. 

This gave Dick something to ponder 
over for many a day. Little by little he 
took in the truth that Miss May tried to 
teach him. He began to think less about 
being a gentleman and more about being 
a Christian. And when a revival began 
not long after in the little mission chapel, 
one of the first to give his heart to the 
Savior was Dick ; and Miss May was over- 
joyed when, one communion day, four out 
of her six boys, stood up and confessed 
Christ together and united with his 
Church, 

As for the pretty lady who dropped her 
muff that stormy night, Dick has never 
seen her since, tho he has looked for her 
anxiously ; and she has never known how 
her sweet smile and appreciative words 
set in motion the forces which finally 
transformed the poor, forlorn errand boy 
into that highest type of boyhood and 
young manhood—a Christian gentleman. 

CuHrIcaago, ILL. 
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‘“*I DONT’ suppose you are one of the 
people who put sand in their sugar?” said 
the jocose man to the grocer. The grocer 
smiled faintly and sadly as he answered : 
‘‘That’s another of these popular fallacies. 
People always talk about puttin’ sand in 
sugar. If sugar gets any cheaper’n it is 
now, I expect to see builders buyin’ it to 
adulterate their sand with.’’—Tit-Bits. 
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PEBBLES, 


Visitor: ‘‘Does Mamma give youany- 
thing for being a good boy?” Tommy: 
“Nome. She gives it to me when I ain’t.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


.... Wool: ‘‘Have you ever met Dr. Em- 
dee, the skin specialist ?” Van Pelt: “You 
bet! I was one of the first ones he skinned.” 
—Puck. 


....“‘Suppose,” said little Mabel, “that 
our pug should try to follow his nose; 
would he run down his throat, or would he 
turn a back somersault ?”’—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


....“*See the young woman. Is the young 
woman being suddenly and unexpectedly 
kissed ?” “‘ Ah, yes.’”’ “‘ And does the young 
woman raise a hue and cry?” ‘‘ The young 
woman raises a slight hue, but no cry.”’— 
Detroit Tribune. 


....’* You are worth your weight in gold 
to me, darling,” he murmured. ‘ Then do 
come home early, George, dear,’’ she re- 
plied, wearily. ‘I’ve lost ten pounds since 
we were married just sitting up late for 
you. Wecan’t afford such extravagance,” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 

...-“*So you took your family to the sea- 
shore,” said the facetious man. “I did,” 
was the melancholy reply. ‘‘ Where there 
is such grandeur in the breaking of the 
waves”— ‘ Yes.” ‘‘And the breaking of 
the engagements’’— ‘Yes, and the $20 
bills.’— Washington Star. 

....An Early Intimation.—‘‘ Johnny,” 
said the boy’s father, ‘“‘I suppose that you 
are going to hang up your stocking next 
Christmas.’’ ‘‘ No, I’m not,” was the reply, 
after some thought. ‘‘Why not?” ‘“ Be- 
cause,” he answered, looking his father 
straight in the eye, “you couldn’t puta 
bicycle in my stocking.”—Washington 
Star. 

...-A group of children were going home 
to luncheon from the Thomas Hoyne School 
on Friday. They were little girls between 
the ages of seven and ten years, and, follow- 
ing the example of their older sisters, were 
discussing theirclothes. ‘‘I have a lovely 
new dress thatIam going to wear tochurch 
next Sunday,” said one of them. ‘ Pooh!” 
said a little one with brown eyes; ‘‘I have 
got a new hat, and I’m going to wear it 
every day.” This was too much for the 
little girl who was clothed the most shab- 
bily in the party, and she said: ‘I don’t 
care. I have got heart disease, anyway.’ 
And the others looked enviously at her.— 
Chicago Chronicle. 


...-x-Congressman Ben Cable, of IIli- 
nois, has a little daughter who has the 
making of a great financier in her. One 
day her father called her to him. “My 
dear,”’ said he, “‘a man this morning offered 
Papa this room full of gold if he would sell 
little brother. Now that means gold enough 
to fill this room from wall to wall and from 
floor to ceiling. If I sell little brother for 
that sum I shall be able to buy you every- 
thing in the world you want. Shall I sell 
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tartar BAKING POWDER, and is the brand which 
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highest authorities in the land. 
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him?” ‘No, Papa,” answered the little 
girl, promptly; and then, before her de- 
lighted father could embrace her for ex- 
pressing so much unselfish affection, she 
went on: “Keep him till he’s bigger. He’ll 
be worth more then.”— Washington Post. 


_...A bachelor Senator, of West Virginia, 
handsome and popular, was making his 
usual visits through his district just prior 
to the election, when, as he left his hotel in 
a small town, he saw a prominent citizen 
on the opposite side of the road. While 
well acquainted with him, he was unac- 
quainted with his family. With his usual 
hearty manner he called out: ‘“‘ How are 
you, Colonel ?”” which was returned, with 
the addition, ‘‘ Are you looking around for 
votes??? “Oh no,’* says the Senator, “I 
am just around on a little business, but 
thought that I would stop in tosee you and 
kiss the baby.” ‘‘ Well, Senator, I will be 
glad to see you, but you cannot kiss my 
baby, she isa girl and is eighteen years old.” 
—Exchange. 
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ODD KNOTS. © 


[These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. ] 











437.—CHARADE. 


He plunged into the human tide 
That surges through the street, 

And thrust all obstacles aside, 
One fortune to complete. 


His gold, they say, would make one two 
Much larger than his heart ; 

Some add, as envious friends will do, 
“Tt is his better part.” 


Yet he is never disinclined 
To heed the two’s sad prayer, 
Tho gold had colored all his mind 
As silver tinged his hair. 


So when his busy days run out, 
The bishop will repeat 
One two, and say: ‘‘ Our friend, no doubt, 
Now walks the golden street.’’ 
M. C. S. 


438.—ANAGRAM. 


Pale was her cheek, but no total had she— 
She, the acknowledged society belle. 

Belle she was truly at ball and soirée ; 
Soirée and ball loved she only too well. 


Gone was the season, her small conquests 
o’er; 
O’er the green earth summer’s soft 
breezes sighed. 
Sighed the fair maid for the winter once 
more, 
More hearts to conquer, then spurn in her 
pride. 


Pale was her cheek, to the seaside she 
went— 

Went her lost roses, she said, to woo— 
Woo but in vain; as the winter was spent 

Spent she in folly the sweet summer, too. 

E. E. C. 
439.—THE TAIL OF A SCENT. 

[This story is made from correctly spelled 
words according to the modern dictionary: 
soit must be correct. And yet it isn’t, but 
seems to have something amiss with it at 
more than 250 different points. Who can 
set it.right ?] 

My oar was mind and maid into coign in 
li. Ibegan life with a heap of sense, all 
as brite as guilt. How gneiss we all 
looked ; it did not seam that we wood ever 
tern dull, or meat the fate I have. The 
first errand on which I went fourth, how- 
ever, aught to auger a noble career, as you 
would say had you scene me dropped into 
the contribution box by a hole-soled mil- 
lionaire, as her ‘* widow’s might.” My next 
act was to bye some candid plumb, or pair, 
or other suite, for sum urchin on his weigh 
toschool. From this time how mutch I 
past threw, not only for daze but for many a 
weak and month and year, at the hands of 
ruff, bade buoys and rood, lo queens, I could 
knot make yew no. The hew Ihad when 
knew began to wain to the culler you sea; 
and how I hated to have always to by won 
Pennyworth. It made me feel sow cheep ! 
If I mite only bee a bitt, or even a too-sent 
Peace! At length I escaped from the fowl 
slums and found myself in a country lain. 
My owner rowed along humming, ‘‘ Cumin 
through the wry ;” “Scye know mower, 
lady ;” and other heirs. He then tide his 
horse toa steak, and turned one sighed into 
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a would of furs to enjoy the breeze and 
basque in the raise of the son. Awl seemed 
to pleas hymn; the chance of the feath- 
ered quire, the matte of moss at his feat, a 
hair which gambled near, an oriole’s nest 
pendant from a bow, the gleaming slow- 
buries, and even every lief. All was piece! 
Just then his I caught site ofa sailor ap- 
proaching whom he knew to be a great 
boar. He side, and began to grown at the 
prospects of baving to heer the yarn about 
the famous crews for the twenty-forth 
thyme. It was plane from his manor that 
he was board, butt his size only made the 
old salt so angry that he held him by the 
sleave, and tolled him by all the gauds of 
grease and roam he wood be herd. Should 
my owner foaled his arms, jean against the 
bowl of one of the furze and bare with pa- 
tients what he could not altar, or flea? He 
chose the latter coarse, and his heals dis- 
appeared down the bridal path at a rapid 
gate, like a heart or a dough chaste by the 
hunter. Just then I fell through a whole in 
his cote-tale pocket, and when my owner 
saw that his enemy made a sleight paws 
and Pict me up, he felt safe. 

The next we set sale from the key of a 
Porte on the main coast, and as long as the 
wether was fare we bolled merrily over the 
hie seize. But off the barberry coast a 
storm blue up, the knight was coaled and 
wiled, it reigned and the waives roes; a 
dents missed rapped the ship asin a pawl ; 
the rower of the serge was offal. The Cap- 
tain on the bough had to caul allowed 
througha trumpet, and the passengers be- 
gan to turn pail and ring their hands until 
I pitted them from my heart. Our princi- 
ple danger was from rocs; and soon we 
struck one, but my owner managed to sees 
a peace of the rock, and made for a small 
bite in the shore, one of those little baize 
where acreak puts out. He made out to 
stem the currant and clime upon a rock, 
then to hall out a lady by the choler of her 
blew surge mantel and the arm sigh of her 
dress. She said the rock was nice, but he 
thought it was quarts. He had bear feet, 
but she had on her hoes and one shoo; and 
both were feint and kneaded bred, meet and 
ail. A sort of read read grew thickly buy 
the beech, inhabited by phlox of a strange 
variety of foul, which eight the cede. I 
bought the waifs a bole of clam-supe from 
a Mussulman and kept them from dyeing. 
They found the people of the plaice bass 
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and mien, and their prints eourse and 
crewel. After this I was worn for a long 
time as an idle or charm about the neck 
ofa native. His hied was black and not 
free from Greece, his ayes were small and 
his noes flat. At length a missionary 
kame, and soon the people red his tracks, 
and studded the Bible and learned to prey. 
By his Pius councils my owner’s ascent 
was one to the belief that to ware charms 
and holed to faults gods was wrong, and he 
gave me up—to his religious prophet, I am 
shoer. I was glad to urn my independents, 
and at last, after a Ceres of accidence, some 
quite Cereus, to find myself again among 
the stayed and respectable residence of my 
own deer land, with their rheumy holms and 
their gardens filled with flocks, time, dazes, 
and other flours, and where the rows scents 
theere. After my long idol life I was even 
glad to find myselfagain on my old root be- 
tween byre and cellar. ; 
Now, however, I no longer Rome, but at 
wrest from all my soar travel by land and 
my perilous travail by sea, I lye in my 
humble corner of a Capitol and famous 
collection of coins,—the oldest scent of the 
United States. DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Nov. 28TH. 

435.—Travels, ravel, ave, V. 

436.—1, Fates; 2, Fauns; 8, Dryas; 4, 
Vesta; 5, Lares; 6, Mars; 7, Perseus; 8, 
Medusa; 9, Clio; 10, Pan; 11, Diana; 12, 
Argus ; 13, Proteus; 14, Atlas; 15, Siren ; 
16, Metis ; 17, Eros; 18; Satyr ; 19, Nereides; 
20, Triton. 
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NOT A COSMETIC. 


Recamier Cream. 


New York, November 13, 1887. 


My DEAR Mrs. AYER :—As one of the “ Corps of Physicians’? employed 
by the New York Evening World for sick babies, the past summer, I have 
had occasion to use your Récamier Cream for the terrible skin diseases so 
prevalent among little childrea, particularly those suffering from want of 
proper care. I found Récamier Cream a CURE for Scald-Head, for Chafing 
and Eczema, and, used in connection with Récamier Soap, I cured any 
number of most obstinate cases. The Cream surpasses any ointment I 
have ever used, and should be in every nursery. 

J. H. LOMBARD, M.D., 38 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 131 West 3ist St., N.Y. 
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, Good is one of the best books 

Imanac to have in the house 
for reference, 

The 


Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 


to users of Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 

them. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


Given Free 










Contents. AComplete A!lmanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
agement, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
= Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


FOR GIFTS and LIGHT 
Buy “MILLER” LAMPS 


ELEGANT DESIGNS, BEAUTIFUL FINISHES. 


The best lamp made—up-to-date in every 

respect, Call and see it (a thousand varieties), also 

‘ rass Tables, with Onyx Tops. Buy only 
**Miller” lamps from dealers. Write for Catalogue. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO.., Stecsifsstarnsy;. 
28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York, 
For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater, 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress Pro- 
tectors and keep your beds in perfect sanitary 
condition. 

The only article for the purpose that is wash- 
able. Sold by all Dry-Goods Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO ,New York. 
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For Christmas presents 
there is nothing more 
suitable. Articles in 


} Meriden 
} Britannia Co’s 


: 

4 

r 

r 

. 

‘ 
silver plate are especially adapted ¢ 
for gifts, as the quality is so well { 
known. In design and finish, ¢ 
this celebrated plate equals the ; 
best solid silver. And it wears. ¢ 
On spoons, forks, etc., our trade mark is : 
*¢ 1847 Rogers Bros.’’ P 

If you cannot procure these goods of ¢ 
your dealer, write us and we will give ¢ 
necessary information. q 
r 
r 
( 


Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Silver. 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklya. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
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TWO GOLD MEDALS. 





FRENCH 
Nasional 


| QUNALSROCHE 
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IT IS THE TONIC OF ALL TONICS. 


Acknowled; so by every physician. If your 
ie FOUGERA 





t does not keep it,send name and address to 


& CO., 26-28 North William Street, New York. 








The above cut shows ou+ 732 full, platform spring 
Coupe Rockaway; +733 is our extension front Coupe 
Rockaway; +731 issame as +732, except that it has half 
platform gear. For full particulars and prices of the 
above three carriages send for catalogue to 


Studebaker Bro's Mfc Co, 


265 and 267 Canal St.,N. Y., 
200 feet East of Broadway. 


Our large repository is always filled with a most 
com plete assortment of Broughams, Landaus, Coupe 
and Curtain Rockaways, Wagonettes, Depot Wagons, 
Surreys, Buggies, Phaetons, Runabouts, Fancy Traps, 
etc., etc. 
ta Harness, Robes, Horse Clothing, Whips, etc. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND . 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTR: 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 28th, 1895.] 


TEAS.—The regular weekly auction sales yes- 
terday were steady and firm, with a total of 
9,082 packages. Former quotations are steady. 
Amoy is 14@16c.; Japan, 15@30c.; India, 25@65c.; 
Fubchau, 16@21c., and Formosa, 25@26éc. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar is fairly active, and a 
little steadier in tone. Granulated is quoted at 


4léc. per tb.; cut loaf and crushed 5\éc.; powder- 
ed, 4%c.,and cubes, 444c. 


COFFEE.--Miid grades of coffee are quiet and 
barely steady. Brazil lines are quiet and weak 
in tone. - Brazil is quoted at 15@17!4c. per D; 
Java, 284%@30c.; Mocha, 30@31\éc.; Luguayra, 
154@l6c., and Maracaibo, 20@21«c. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork is weak and only moder- 
ately active. Quotations in the West are low, 
causing weakness here. Mess pork is $9.50@10 
per bbl.; family, $11.50@12 50, and short clear, 
$11@13. Beef is quiet, with extra mess at $&@ 
8.50; family, $10@12, and packet, $9@1]. Beef 
hams are quiet at $15. Lard is lower at $5.75 per 
100. Pickled bellies re dull at 5a534c. per th; 
shoulders, 534@6c., and hams, 84@9c. 


COTTON.—Spot cotton closes quiet and about 
steady. Middiing upland is 8%c. per t, and 
middling Gulf, 8%c. The future market is 
somewhat irregular, and barely steady. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed veals 
are quiet at 8@12c. per , and country dressed 
at 744@llc. Country dressed hogs are dull at 
44@66c. per for extreme weights. Dressed 
mutton is quiet at 4@6c. per , and dressed 
lambs slow at 54@7ic. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market is steady 
for flour, with trade in spring patents moder- 
ately active, and also bakers’ grades for export. 
Spring patents are $3.50@3.75 per bbl.; clears, 
$2.85@3; city patents, $4.10@4.35; city clears, 
$4; winjer straights, $3.35@3.40, and clears, $3@ 
3.10. Buckwheat flour is firm at $1.35@1.50 per 
bag. Rye flour is steady at $2.65@2.90 per bbl. 
Cornmeal is steady at $2.40@2. 






WOOL.—There is no change in the wool mar- 


ket. Trade is restricted, and demand by mills 
light. Dome-tic fleeces Nos. i,2and XXX are 
2@22c., and above, 18@19c.; X. 16@l7e ; delaine, 
18@20c.; coarse, 16@22c.; extra pulled, 33q@36c.; 


California, 9@lic.; Texas, 10@13c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat is quiet and 
without much change. Cash wheat is in little 
better demand. In futuresthere is a good deal 
of switching from near to long deliveries. Re- 
ceipts of wheat have been reduced by storms in 
the West, and the visible has shown a much 
smaller increase. December wheat is 6444c.: No. 
2, red cash, 6654@6634c., and No. 1, Northern, 
6644c. Corn is weak in price, but fairly active 
at the decline. There is considerable long stuff 
for sale, and Western receipts are good, with 
very little cash demand here. December corn is 
345¢c.; No. 2 cash, 36@37c., and yellow corn, 3]@ 
38i4c. Oatsare dull and in small demand. Re- 
ceipts are large, and buyers very apathetic. De- 
cember o0ajs are 23c.; No. 2 cash, 23c., and No. 2, 
Me@rA4c. white, Kye is quiet at 42@43c.; buck. 
wheat steady at 414¢@42c., and barley dull at 
39@48c. Hay is quiet, but prices are held steady. 
Prime timothy hay is 90@92%c. per 100 ; No. 
3 to No. 1, 70@9c., and clover mixed. 70@80c. 
Long rye straw is 60.465c. per 100 Tb; short rye 
wheat and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Fancy creamery 
butter is in good demand, and receipts are quite 
liberal. June creamery is steadier, and cooler 
weather is improving the stock of Western 
packings. Extra creamery is quoted at 23c.; 
firsts, 20}4@22c.; thirds to seconds, 15@19c.; June 
creamery, 15@2Ic.; State dairy, 15@2lc.: Western 
dairy, l3@l6c.; imitation creamery, 12@18c., and 
factory, 11@ltc. Cheese is not very strong, and 
demand is not general. Exporters have taken 
a tair quantity of factory at low prices. Large 
size full cream fancy cheese is 944@10c.: common 
to prime, 754@9c.; small sizes, fancy, 94@10ce.; 
common to prime, 7354@10c.: small choice light 
skims, 64¢@7c.; fair to prime part skims, 5@tc.; 
common to prime, 344@5'c., and full skims, 24 


POULTRY AND EGGs.—Live poultry is in 
good demand, and the market has cleaned up 
sretty well over Thanksgiving. Fowls are Sie 
Yc.; chickens, 84¢@9c.; roosters, 5@5\éc.: turkeys, 
8@%.; ducks, 65@85c. per pair, and geese, $L.Le 
1.50 per pair. Dressed poultry is steady. Dry- 

acked turkeys are 6@l4c. per h: fowls, 8@10c.: 
Philadelphia chickens, ll@lic.; Western, 9@1ic.; 
Eastern ducks, 10@l4c.; Maryland, 12@13c.; State 
and Western, 9@l3c.; Eastern geese, 10@15c.: 
Maryland, il@l3c., and Western, 8@llc. Eggs 
are quiet. Jerseys are 26@27c. per doz.; State 
and Pennsylvania, 24@26c.; Western, 21@28c.: 
imed, 16:g@17c.; refrigerator, 1644@20c. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in good de- 
mand and steady. Fancy Northern are $2.50@ 
8.50 per bbi.; State King, $2.50@3.25; Baldwins 
and Greenings, $2.50.43.50; Winesap, $2@3, and 
Ben Davis, $1.75@2.25. Pears are steady for 
choice. Boston Seckels are $2.50@4,50 per box; 
Sheldon and Beurre Bosc, $2@3, and common , 
kinds, $1@1.75. Near-by late pears are $1@3 per 
bb]. Cranberries are firm at $6@10 per bbl. for 
Cape Cod, and $6@7.50 per bbl. tor Jersey, and 
$2@2.50 per crate. Grapes are quiet, with Con- 
cords and Catawbas, at 9@12c. for small basket, 
and 17@20c. for large. 











Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 
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“ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Their 
Delicious Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 





Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., So. Omaha, 
Neb., for free copy of “ Ranch Book,” and enclose 4-cents 


in stamps for sample of 
Flavor 


REX BRAND EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
which gives to soups, stews, etc , extra 
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The best grass fed cattle 4 
are raised expressly for 


 Liebig 
‘COMPANY’S 
‘Extract of Beef} 


‘ and only the best parts of 2 
the beef are used. ; 
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Tonic Cereal; 
Diabetes Fi 4 





DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 

from all other devices. The only safe. 





simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON sas one ae 
om: T t Bidg louisville, K. 
its Broa dway. New York F 
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Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) intime. Sold by druggists. =" 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to ree. € 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


NOTES AT LARGE. 
BY WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 


Eastern Irrigation.—In the course of dis- 
cussion on the irrigation problem, it has 
been suggested that the practice might ex- 
tend to the Eastern States. Mr. J. H. Hale, 
the well-known Connecticut peach grower, 
has long believed that the streams of New 
England would become of more value to 
agriculture than they had been to manu- 
facturing interests, and this fall he has 
made a practical experiment on his South 
Glastonbury farm, as described in the Hart- 
ford Courant. A lively little brook, never 
known to go dry, entered the eastern end 
of the farm among the hills. This was 
dammed, forming a small reservoir, and a 
line of iron pipe laid over 5,000 feet, with a 
fall of 107 feet from reservoir to the house. 
The pipe was first six-inch, then four-inch 
for 1,900 feet, then, with a heavy fall, three- 
inch, giving fine service and strong flow. 
The main does not run straight, but follows 
the ridges of thefarm. Every 200 feet hy- 
drants are put in, and from these water can 
be carried on the surface of the ground in sev- 
several directions, the contour of the land 

and the character of the soil being such that 





Have You Seen 
the new Pozzon1 Purr Box? It is given 
free with each box of Powder. Ask for it. 











water can be distributed between the rows 


: of plants and trees, covering 25 to 30 acres. 
; It may be necessary in time to lay perforated 


pipes underground to distribute the water 


further and more thoroughly. In this way 
the losses from summer drouths are ex- 
pected to be avoided. In addition, there is 
a fine supply of water for house, barn, 
lawn and garden. The cost of such an en- 
terprise is, of course, much greater than ifa 
dozen or more farmers should unite and 
do the work on a larger scale. 

Dakota Irrigation.—The chief drawback 
to the success of agriculture in the Dakotas, 
says the St. Paul Pioneer Press, is the lia- 
bility to recurring seasons of dry weather. 
Altbo more than half of the annual precipi- 
tation is during the season of vegetation, 
yet it often happens that the rainfall is in- 
adequate for the best results. Fortu- 
pately, both States are underlaid by a sub- 
terranean basin of water, from which ap- 
parently inexhaustible supplies can be 
drawn by means of artesian wells, many of 
which have been sunk, especially in South 
Dakota. This reservoir lies at a depth of 
600 to 1,000 feet. Its waters gush from a 
single pipe in flowing wells in volume suf- 
ficient to irrigate a 1,000-acre farm, if 
properly managed. An example of these 
wells is found on an 800.acre farm in Spink 
County, where an 8-inch pipe through the 
drift, followed by a 6-inch pipe through the 
sandstove underneath, reaches the artesian 
basin at adepth of 1,065 feet. The full ca- 
pacity of the well is 1.200 gallons per min- 
ute; but from 650 to 780 gallons is sufficient 
for the needs of the farm, and its flow is 
accordingly restricted. The water flows 
into a reservoir, thence through ditches, 
following ridges sufficiently high to allow 
the water from them to overflow the land 
to be irrigated. The extension of this sys- 
tem through the western counties of these 
States would redeem from poverty thou- 
sands of farms of naturally rich soil, and 
render farmers of the eastern sections inde- 
pendent of the capricious favors of the 
clouds. It might also be extended to the 
western prairies of Minnesota, under which 
the water basin undoubtedly extends. 

Mortgaged Farmers.—Because most of 
the farms io a new country are mortgaged, 
says the San Francisco Call, it does not 
follow that everything is going to ruin. 
The mortgage has been used since thedawn 
of civilization, and the world has never 
gone to the dogs, and itis not going there 
now. Doubtisss many mortgages on land 
have been foolishly placed, which bankers 
ought not to have made and farmers ought 
not to have accepted. Some farmers will 
lose their homes; some bankers will lose 
their loans; some tradesmen will fail from 
inability to collect; but twenty years hence 
these troubles wi!l seem like the remem- 
brance of a bad dream. The situation is 
this: modern science bas so increased the 
capacity to produce that the channels of 
exchange arechoked. There is a surplus of 
all things. This is wealth, not poverty ; 
and out of it must come great prosperity 
and a higher plane of civilization. Mean- 
time there is great distress accompanying 
these industrial changes, which must con- 
tinue until the era of industrial invention 
exhausts itself, the new conditions take on 
permanence,*mankind adjusts itself to the 
situation, and population begins to press 
harder on the means of subsistence This 
will be a slow but sure process. Those 
thrown out of employment by changed con- 
ditions will find work in new enterprises. 
Farmers whose products no longer pay will 
find others that do. The true income value 
of land will be understood, and farm mort- 
gages will again be regarded and used as 
aids not to speculation but to enterprise. 

A Basket Flower Bed.—Mr. C. W. Egan, 
in Chicago Gardening, describes a lawn 
adornment more in keeping with its sur- 
roundings than iron pots and old boats. It 
was suggested by seeing a basket filled with 
aster plants in bloom, which his gardener 
had set on the lawn near a bed while trans- 
planting. A bottomless basket was made 
of rattan, 4 feet 4 inches long, 2 feet 6 
inches wide at the ends, and 2 feet in the 
middle. A wooden strip at the bottom 
held itin shape. The handle was two feet 
high, to carry it above the plants at matur- 
ity. Itwas made of three pieces of rattan 
two inches apart, with split bamboos run- 
ning zigzag across, forming a flat bandle 
six inches wide. The basket was set on the 
turf near a bed of flowers, lined with coarse 
bagging to keep the soil from washing out, 
and a good compost put in, bone being 
freely used. The soil must be rich to have 
luxuriant growth, while plants rampant in 
growth must not be used, as they obliterate 

the form of the basket. The neatest plant 
toclimb the handles is Manettia bicolor, 
one plant at the base of each handle. A 
good end effect is produced by Solanum 
jasminoides. In the center of one end was 


placed the yellow marguerite, pinched back 
when growing too strong; geraniums and 
lantanas in the center on the other side, 
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and at the edges were mauraudya, climbing 
nasturtium, lobelia, sweet alyssum and 
dwarf phlox. If symmetry requires it,a 
canna may be put in about July Ist. 

Japanese Chrysanthemums.—While the 
great mop-headed chrysanthemums con- 
tinue to attract attention with the multi- 
tude, there are signs of a change among the 
more refined in favor of the smaller, more 
varied and more delicate forms, cbiefly of 
Japanese origin. At the recent exhibition of 
chrssantbemums grown in the Washing- 
ton Park greenhouse, Albany, the most at- 
tractive section was that devoted to Jap- 
avese seedlings. Here was every variety of 
form and color, from daisy siz- to largest 
chrysanthemum form, delicate shades and 
rich, dark colorings, petals of every variety 
of form and length. Each flower seemed 
striving to escape from conventional form, 
and the whole collection formed a perfect 
flower garden in itself. The gardener in 
charge told me that the best people of 
Albany expressed a decided preference for 
these Japanese seedlings, especially for vase 
adornment. One of these Park seedlings, 
in another collection, made very vigorous 
growth and was trained on a fan-shaped 
trellis. It bore over 400 beautiful white 
blooms ! 

Geraniums in Winter.—A correspondent 
of Success with Flowers describes her man- 
agement of geraniums for winter bloomers. 
It is a little late for practice this fall, but 
is worth remembering: You cannot expect 
to have the same plant bloom well both in 
summer and winter, therefore starve and 
neglect the geraniums in pots; let them 
get rootbound in summer; pinch off every 
bud ; in September repot in five-inch pots, 
using rich mold with good drainage. Sprin- 
kle and wet once a week with a tablespoon- 
ful of ammonia in a gallon of water; set 
the plant in the sun, and keep moderate 
heat in the room, and there will be blos- 
soms in profusion. The writer had thirteen 
varieties, every one in blossom since Ne- 
vember 10th, none without two trusse-, 
and most of them with four of five trusses 
of lovely bleom. The red, scarlet, pink, 
solferino and white, ia varied shades, make 
a window exhibition that passers-by stop 
to admire. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


SOIL CULTURE. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








SHALER, in his “‘ Aspects of the Earth,” 
calls attention to the fact that plowing, 
while stirring the surface svil, has a tenden- 
cy to harden the soil beneath. The result 
is that the phosphates below are less likely 
to be released to serve as food ingredient. 
We shall need an improved plow or new 
tool to cut the under soil. The exhaus- 
tion of available phosphates is going on 
steadily, and will in time render our whole 
cultivated area barren. Shaler says: ‘The 
greatest need of our modern agriculture is 
some instrument which will overturn the 
soil in a cheap manner in the way it is over- 
turned by a spade.’’ The only methods now 
for allowing air to penetrate deep into the 
soil is with rain water in drains and by 
subsoil plows. Thetrouble with the latter 
is that it turns up a subsoil over and on top 
of the soil prepared by nature for crops. 
This subsoil will not be usable for many 
years. Shallow cutting plows, however, do 
the worst damage, for they compact the 
soil beneath the six-inch cut and prevent 
the air from entering below. The result is 
a shallow soil for our plants to root in, which 
in a wet time is aslush, and in adry time is 
baked. This rests on a compacted under 
soil, rendered so by our defective methods 
of culture. 

The real key of good soil culture is aera- 
tion. What we want is to get the oxygeu 
of the atmosphere into contact with the cle- 
ments under the soil’s surface,so as to 
bring about decay or disintegration, and 
a preparation for the roots of plants to ab- 
sorb or use them. Darwin showed in his 
work on earthworms what a marvelous 
influence these creatures have on fertility 
by constantly bringing up particles of soil 
to be aerated. Our processesof tillage aim 
at loosening the soil. It is not known by 
most farmers that there is any object in do- 
ing this beyond that of allowing the tubers 
or seeds planted to spread their roots. But 
the really important process is the admis- 
sion of oxygen into the earth freely to 

touch every atom and enter into combina- 
tion. Plowing should penetrate at least 
one foot, and should leave the upturaed 
mass friable. If done where the fur-ows 
turn up in solid water-soaked masses the 
farmer knows that he will get poor crops. 
To get loose soil is the key of success, for 
the simple reason that it mixes thoroughly 
air and earth. 
But the spring plowing for sowed and 
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planted crops is not the whole of the aoil 
loosening needed. Our meadows and pas- 
tures are constantly settling down or being 
trodden down so as to have air-proof sur- 
faces. The air can penetrate but a short 
distance down, and the roots get less and 
jess nourishment. A hard freezing winter, 
penetrating the soil, leaves out some roots; 
but the farmer knows the advantages are 
greater than theevils. The next year gains 
in fertility. Meadows and pastures should 
be so cultivated as to letin the air. This 
is the reason why dragging them sharply 
in the spring is of great advantage. The 
drag breaks the surface crust and lets in the 
air. It should be done very thoroughly and 
as often as possible. If practiced constant- 
ly it will avoid the need of plowing up our 
meadows so frequently. But there are 
many lawns that cannot be plowed. These 
should have the surface loosened. It lets 
the water down also; and with the water 
goes air. Food supply is thus kept up for 
the plant or grass roots. 

The immence importance of frequent 
stirring of the surface of plowed land is not 
appreciated as it should be. A cultivator 
should run almost constantly in our berry 
fields to prevent the effect of drouths if 
these occur in June or July. If we cannot 
use such tools later than the middle or last 
of May they will have placed the soil in 
what we may call a defensive condition. 
The loose surface prevents evaporation from 
below while it lets the airdownward. There 
is thus a twofold beneficial result. I believe 
as the first item of a tree planter’s creed in 
mulch. But to stir the soil about trees acts 
like amulch. It keeps the soil open and 
cool and moist while feeding the forming 
rootlets. It lets the nitrogen as well as the 
oxygen into thesoil about the roots. It has 
been found of late that many roots, espe- 
cially of clover, beans and other leguminous 
plants can take up nitrogen; and it is of 
immense importance to assist this process. 

On the other hand, there are plants that 
can plow deeper than we can, and assist us 
materially while we are helping them. To 
form this co-operation in farming is of the 
utmost importance. The value of clover in 
enriching soil is largely in this subsoiling 
ability. An acre of clover roots, it is esti- 
mated, is equal to eight hundred pounds of 
the best ammoniated phosphates. It also 
contains nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid, obtained almost wholly from the soil 
that lies beneath our plows. Plowed in, it 
makes, therefore, a splendid manure, much 
better than the best artificial manures. To 
renew worn-out soils we have to use clover 
having the power to get at what we cannot 


get at with the tools now in use. Wheat 
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and oats and barley use up nitrogen; clover 
stores it. This is why a scientific soil cul- 
turist will alternate a crop like wheat with 
a crop like clover. 

Some one has said it is a wise provision, 
so far as man is concerned, that the stor- 
ages of wealth in the soil are hard to get at; 
for if it were otherwise the reckless farming 
mostly in vogue would soon impoverish the 
world beyond redemption. The rains would 
unite with us, and between the two the 
available wealth would be soon carried off 
to the sea or dissipated in the air. 

Cuisron, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA MUTTON. 


SPEAKING of Nebraska’s sheep feeding in- 
dustry, which has gained so much fame 
throughout the sheep-raising districts of 
the United States prior to the short corn 
crop of 1894,an Omaha exchange says it 
promises in a measure to recover its former 
standing this year. 

Already scores of large flocks are within 
the borders of the State, brought direct 
from the ranges of New Mexico, Arizona 
and other sheep-raising territory to the 
west and southwest of us. 

These flocks are usually bought up as 
early in the season as a reasonable assur- 
ance can be had of asuccessful corn crop, 
and then put on the trail and slowly trav- 
eled over the country to the feed yardsin 
Nebraska; the latter portion of the journey 
is often finished by rail, owing to the lack 
of range accommodations for large bands of 
sheep in the settled country in Eastern 
Colorado and Western Nebraska. 

The feeders and flock contractors have 
met with an unexpected condition in the 
supply of good feeding sheep in the Terri- 
tory where formerly they had no difficulty 
in collecting, at their own prices, large 


flocks. The reports areto the effect that 
the breeding stock has been alicwed to 
dimipish and the lamb increase drop below 
the average because of last year’s failure to 
sell me the accompanying low price of 
wool. 

It is estimated by a Las Vegas stockman 
that near 300,000sheep are nowon the road 
from that country to Nebraska and Kansas 
corn fields, to be fed for the mutton mar- 
ket.—Farm, Field and Fireside. 
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Mr. J. H. LEFEBRE, at Montreal, an ex- 
pert in engineering, pulp making and the 
like, says that the Province of Quebec, with 
its magnificent forest trees, cheap timber, 
its unlimited water powers, cheap labor, 
numerous seaports and low rates of ocean 
freights, affords exceptional advantages in 
the manufacture of pulp for export pur- 
peses to Europe, and can advantageously 


compete with Scandinavia on the markets 








of the old countries. He remarked seriously | 


on the position of the United States toward 
Canada. The United States takes large 
quantities of spruce logs or raw material, 
purchasing their wood in Canada, manu- 
facturing therefrom the paper, and after- 
ward selling the article to the Canadians, 
retaining all the benefits, profits and ad- 
vantages adhering to such manufacture. 
Mr. Lefebre shows that in 1891 the United 
States sold Canada in paper and paper arti- 
cles a total valuation of $648,043, in 1892 
$714,474 and in 1893 $730,433. The anomaly, 
according to this authority, is striking. 
To remedy it Mr. Lefebre advocates the re- 
impos ition of the differential rate of duties 
levied on spruce logs, or especially on pulp 
wood. He claims all the elements indis- 
pensable to the success of pulp manufac- 
ture are to be found in Canada, besides 


particular additional advantages.—A meri- 
can Cultivator. 


- 
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In many respects a poultry house raised 
a few feet above the ground is desirable, be- 
cause the floor will always be dry and the 
chickens more liable to be free from croup 
and colds general!y. Rats cannot bother 
them so easily, for they often steal the egyus 
from the nest and become beld enough at 
times to attack young, growing stock. A 
platform should be put opposite the en- 
trance to the coop during the day, but at 
night it should be removed and the entrance 
closed to keep out intruding rodents and 
cats. 


Somatose 


BH Seienti~ie Food, 


consisting of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite —Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02., 4%, ¥%, and 1-pound 


tins; also the following combinations : 


Somatose-Biscuit. — (10% Somatose), 


Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 
Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 

All druggists. Send for free descriptive pamphlets. 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by iny Invisible ‘tubular Cushion, Whispers heard. 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold ely 


by F. Hiscox, 853 B’ way. New York. Write for book of wo 2 FREE 




















No. 256—Women’'s Romeo Slipper, made 
of Dolge Felt, with leather sole and heel. 
Lururious! Price, $2.50. 


7 
i 
2 
; 
: 


This 
Trade- 
Mark on all 
our goods. 








No. 907—Men’s Lexther Shoe, with felt in- 


sole and hygienic lining. Storm proof. 
Price, $5.00. 











Why Not Secure 


Foot Comfort This Winter > 


ALFRED DOLGE FELT SHOES 


“On a Felt Footing,” 
a pamphlet which 
has revolution- 
ized the 
shoe-ideas of 
thousands, 
sent free. 


MADE 
LIKE 
A HAT— 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 44 East 14th Street, New York. 
(Take elevator) 












It describes 

fifty styles of 
shoes and slip- 
pers in felt, and 
felt and leather 
combination. 


A DOLGE FELT 
SEAMLESS 
SLIPPER, $1.00 


(1671) 39 





Has No Equal.» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 

ve 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. 


MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


L Weber Cl WeGE i c<<- csc cece $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)............00. -20 
4 = |) er ere 25 
13 " (SD MIOMEIIG ocics ccciccns 75 
17 “ (4 oS vadeeddadudaws 1.00 
26 (6 WF: Sy weusnnsnee 1.50 
52 S PONS cscxenccncvees 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 


agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clut bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


120 Fulton Street. New York Citv. 





No. 351—Women’s Felt Lace Shoe, 
with felt insole and leather out- 
sole. Price, $2.25. 


conan | 
| 
a 
; 
: 


FILLED 
BY MAIL. 





No. 1065—Women’s Cushion Sole Shoe, 
leather, with hygienic woo) lining. 
Price, $5.00. 
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2 POUNDS PER MINUTE. WHAT! 


juicy and palatable. 
A necessity in every 
housebold. Use it for 
Sausage, Hash Minc- 
ed Meat, Hamburzh Steak. Salads, Fish, — 
Suet, Tripe. Head cheese, Veal or Beef Loaf, ete 
The cutters are steel. Machines are tinned. It is 
easily cleaned. It cuts easier, faster, and better 
than any other machine msde. 
No. 36, for families, Two Pounds per Mirute, om. 
No. 310, larger, Three Pounds per Minute, $3.00. 
ar Remarkable Offer. 
Ontil Jan. ist, 1896, on receipt of amount we will 
end by Express to Avy Address, Either of the.above 
Machines. 
rag. PECK. STOWE & wile + FZ co., 
hambers Streei, New 


Db TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 














TWS“2 DRIVING LAMP. 


**The only perfect lamp made.”’ 


It gives aclear, white 
light, and 


It throws all the light 
straight ahead. 


CP lf you mention this Journal when writ 
ing, @ Special discount will be given. 44 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 51 Laight St., New York. 








20th Century 
Head-Light for 
Bicycles, 
with detachable 
Flexible Bicycle 


Attachment. he 
same asa 
Driving Keeani 
“With Ball Bearing 
Attach 
Can be =o on 
Dashboard or side- 


ironsof any vehicle 
at any angle. 


BETTS PAT. 
HEAD LIGHT “7 
10 Warren St. N. 





Wanted everywhere toget 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder. 
Spices. Extracts, &c. The old 
est.largest and most respon- 
sible Tea H ouse in the business 
Established 1859. 
Big. Inco mes, 
ig Premiums. 
Big Inducements, 
For full particulars address . 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 





Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when _ inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 
certain remedy is 
the use of the 


Waist ruined for the 
want of t 
Canfield Dress Shields. 


Canficld Dress Shields. 


These shields arc guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and ‘insist upon have 
ing “Canfield Dress 
Shields.” 


@ CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 
NEw YORK, 


Trade-Mark on every 
LONDON AND PARIS. 


Shield. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“QWEET HOME Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


a Chautaugue” nesk 


Or ,% youn eLINing jae 
a CuavTA ene REG an lel 
WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


+ $10.00 
+ $10.00 






The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
Either Premium Ditto, 





Total, 


YOU GET BOTH gof $4() 00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM . a= ad 
ON THIRTY DAYS' TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 iF 
¢ NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BurFaLo,N-Y- 


Our offer fully explained in THE INDEPENDENT, Nov. 14h, 21st and 28th. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER.—We have persona! knowledge of the fact that ony B is one of the in- 
dispensable articles of househoid use and luxury. Thousands of families who take THE INDEPENDENT buy, 
their soap a few cakes at a time, little realrsing € that if the 

dry place, the lasting quaives would probably be twenty-five per cent. greater than by the method the 

now pursuing. The Larkin § —. Manufacturing Company, whose large advertisement inthis issue will "be 
noticed by our readers, offer to fill the want referred to and will send any of our readers a box of their ex- 
cellent laundry soa , included in which will be a —, of toilet soap.and other preparations of great 
value and use in a household. As if this were notenough, they will also send asa premium any one of the 
articles offered by them in the advertisement; and we personally know ne they carry out what they prom- 


ise in their advertisements to do.—THE INDEPENDENT, November ldth, 
<a 


144 Kinds of Pens in one bo 
Assortment F. 


ESTERBROOK’S == 





were to purchase a box and store it in a —_ 





ESTERBROOK PEN CO.. 


ea ee 


Ask your Stationer for them. 








oe. MO ee Ks . "ee ae ee e 


Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- ¥ 
ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller § 





“HATHORN WATER. 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER. THE MOST POPULAR 
WATER USED. 


The annual sale in bottles of this most popular mineral water has for twelve 
years largely exceeded the sale in bottles of any 
other American natural mineral water. 


It has safe medicinal qualities. It clears the complexion. 

Its cleansing propertiesare wonderful. It revives dormant faculties. 

It strengthens the whole system. It is increasingly pleasant tothe taste. 

Itrestoresa healthy appetite. It relieves headache at once. 

It promotes rest and sleep. It is asure remedy for biliousness. 
Itis specially helpful to business men. 


Extracts from the letters of Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, read as follows: ‘For many summers I have 
been happy to commend this wonderful water to the public. I hope to drink it for twenty summers more.” 
* It takes hold like a good sermon.” “It will go to the right spot.”” “Since I cannot go to the spring, it isa 
capital thing that the spring can come tome. I have written a great deal in favor of ‘ HATHORN WATER,’ 
but have never said a word too much in praise of it.” 


FOR SALE BY THE BOX AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 
Per case, four dozen pints, $6.00. Per case, two dozen quarts, $3 50. 
[Delivered at Saratoga for shipment.) 















December 5, 1896, 





Please 
Come 
and 
Look 


at the many useful, beautiful and inex- 
pensive articles in our stock suitable for 
Holiday Gifts for Housekeepers. There 
are Tea Cloths, Tray Cloths, and Doylies; 
Napkins, Table Cloths, Centre Pieces, and 
Scarfs ; Fancy Towels, Down Coverlets, 
and Pillows ; Pillow Shams, Bed Spreads, 
etc. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
“THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, 
New York. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel.) 


Featherbone 





For Waists, Sleeves 
and Skirts Instructions 


Vall at our Parlors: 838 Broadway, New 
York: 1% Wabash Avenve, Chicago; 
40 West St., Boston; 1113 Chestnut St. 

Philadelphia. Send 66 cts. for 12- yard 
sample 


WARREN, FEATHERBONE co. 
THREE OAKS, MICH 


q | Ha Haremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


4\ DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO, 


aeeeeaimneate «| and Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton &t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 

The genuine Edwin 


C. Burt Shoe has full 
don lin- 














shoe. atemegees sent 
on application. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Gaze’s Tours 


> 

> 

> 

< (Established 1844.) 

4 Alln ry exp included 
4 

D 




















Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 
Independent Tickets Everywhere 
Parties under experienced escort leave New ¢ 
22d, Feb. Feb 


York Jan. 12th, b, 19th, March 
7th, for Italy, Egypt. and the Orient. ONLY : 


PHiC 7H-CLASS STEAMERS. Fares range 
$1,125. Detailed, illustrated itiner- 
» aries post-free. 


NILE STEAMERS , 


of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S Co-weekly; $171.0 
21-day first-class Tourist Steamer ; 17-day Tours. 
$112.50; dahabeahs and special steamers for pri- 
vate parties. H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 

1183 Broadway. | New York. 
Official Agents for all Trunk L 











Gpencerian Steel Pens | QUINA-LAROCHE 


Always Write Well, Wear Vell. The Great French Tonic. 








Once Used, Always Used. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 














Patent 
Paneled Metal 


iCeilings 
® Send diagram of room, show- 
i ing size and shape of same for 
Hig estima 

y A. NORTHROP & CO., 


ing Car Chicago to California. 

















For Ladies’ and Children’s Th e 

Boots & Shoes. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. Pacific Limited 
Sold Everywhere. Leaves Chicago at 10.45 


p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portiand, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 


Detailed information will be furnished 


DRNIA 0 Soa 


The _ 
Overland 
Limited 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 
Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 





N Pittsburg, Pa. ne nnapvenaeaiar apc ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
a rer trait trees on application . B. : h 
Un  garien flow. B &E.L. SHAW, - General Passenger and Ticket Agent, at 6.00 p. m., and run throug 
i< a — Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets | to San Francisco and Los 
| all Largest Manufecturere . 
’ us 1Q rach an Angeles without change via 
1S Free ond for it. r pur 
19 tae | si peeoeent I HE NOR H- WES ERN LINE 
'Y Tow York. a ' Boston, Mass. 
9 <u A Se ye ee ee ee ee or - | planets CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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